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1 


Introduction 


The Christian writers of late antiquity are famous for their foundational and 
decisive contribution to the formation of the Church’s teaching. Rarely has it 
been recognized, however, that they also pursued an ambitious and exciting 
philosophical project alongside their engagement in the doctrinal controversies 
of their age. In this book, I will for the first time offer a full analysis of this Patristic 
philosophy. I will show how it took its distinctive shape in the late fourth century 
and give an account of its subsequent development until the time of John of 
Damascus. In this Introduction, I will outline the approach taken, explain the 
selection of authors that will be examined, and give a précis of my overall 
argument. 


1.1 Patristic Thought as Christian Philosophy 


For a long time, early Christian thought has been connected with ancient phil- 
osophy mainly in order to explore its sources and to show how the Fathers 
depended on the insights of pagan thinkers from Plato and Aristotle in the 
classical period, to Plotinus and Proclus in late antiquity.’ Scholars who disagreed 
with this assessment would do so by emphasizing the incompatibility between 
Christian faith and Greek philosophy whether with a view to censure Christianity 
for its lack of rationality or to insist on its genuinely religious character.” 

More recently, scholars of both historical theology and ancient philosophy have 
rightly challenged the stark dichotomy of Patristic thought and ancient philoso- 
phy that underlay either of these traditional approaches. Instead, Christian 
authors have increasingly been treated as part of the late antique intellectual 
world and as philosophers in their own right. In this vein, Patristic accounts of 
creation, for example, have successfully been reconstructed in the context of late 
ancient philosophical cosmologies rather than an entirely separate undertaking.’ 


1 Classical treatments along those lines include Chadwick (1966); Armstrong/Markus (1960); 
Ivanka (1964). 

? For the view that Christianity was unduly ‘hellenized’ through the influence of pagan philosophy 
cf. Harnack (1976). The case for Christianity as an anti-intellectual force has most recently been 
restated in Nixey (2017). 

? E.g. Kóckert (2009); Karamanolis (2014), ch. 2. 
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Christian views of the soul, of time, or of the will have similarly been treated 
alongside those held by their non-Christian philosophical peers.* 

The account I will give in this study follows this trajectory yet extends it to the 
very heart of Christian theology. The philosophy whose history will here be 
recounted is found directly in texts engaging with the central doctrines of the 
Christian Church, namely, the Trinity and Christology. This raises wide-ranging 
and fundamental questions of terminology, method, and the disciplinary cast of 
the present study. How can doctrinal questions yield philosophical insights given 
that they are based on authoritative decisions taken at the institutional level, 
usually by synods and councils? Conversely, if philosophical categories are used 
to analyse doctrinal debates in late antiquity, what room does this leave for their 
claim that they reflect divine revelation? 

Part of my answer to questions of this kind is contained in the very language of 
Patristic or Christian philosophy which will be employed throughout this study. 
Its main purpose is to stem the dualistic tendency inherent in the conventional use 
of theology and philosophy as quasi-disciplinary designators. It is important to 
recall that this distinction has its origin in the medieval university with separate 
faculties of philosophy and theology.” Since then, it has become seemingly self- 
evident and is, therefore, applied to historical research on earlier periods as well. It 
is, however, an ill fit for the first millennium. While pagan intellectuals often did 
not think highly of Christianity, they found it natural to classify it as a philosophy, 
albeit an inferior one, rather than as religion.° The new faith was simply too 
different from traditional Greek or Roman cults. Christian writers, too, often 
referred to their own activity as philosophy, usually qualified as true philosophy, 
true wisdom, or true knowledge.’ 

It is therefore arguable that the emerging intellectual culture of late ancient 
Christianity can be conceptualized as a kind of philosophy within the late ancient 
context of a plurality of philosophical schools.? Its relationship to the philosophies 
of Platonism or Stoicism will then appear analogous to the one those schools had 
amongst each other. Dependence and critique, polemical rejection and the accept- 
ance of shared principles will no longer appear mutually exclusive or even 
contradictory. More importantly perhaps, none of those observations will in itself 
feed ideological narratives of Christianity as an anti-philosophical force or, 
indeed, of ‘hellenization’ as a betrayal of the purity of the gospel. 


* Cf. Karamanolis (2014). See also esp. on the soul: Ramelli (2007); on time: Sorabji (1983); on the 
will: Frede (2012). 

* Cf. Geyer (1964); Pannenberg (1973), 11-12. For the use of theologia in antiquity cf. the overview 
in Markschies (2015), ch. 1. 

* Cf. e.g. Galen, Plat. dial. comp. (150 Kopf). 

7 For detailed references see: Bardy (1949). For a full account of the transformation of the term 
‘philosophy’ during this period cf. Malingrey (1961). 

® Zachhuber (20202). 
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This notion of Patristic theology as a philosophical school becomes even more 
plausible when the specific character of ancient philosophy is taken into account: 
its acceptance of authoritative texts and its practice of commenting on them;? its 
institutionalization in schools whose heads derived their authority by direct 
descent (diadoche) from the school's founder;'? its embeddedness in a specific 
form of ethical existence, as influentially emphasized by Pierre Hadot.'' In other 
words, while it may seem counterintuitive today to consider Christian thought as a 
philosophy, late ancient philosophy, as pointed out by Arthur Darby Nock many 
years ago, would strike a modern observer as rather similar to the kind of religion 
that has dominated the West for the past 1500 years." 

In this sense, Patristic thought as a whole can be identified as Christian 
philosophy. In the present book, however, the term Christian or Patristic phil- 
osophy will generally be taken in a more restricted sense signifying a set of logical 
and ontological concepts underlying the articulation of doctrinal statements. Such 
a philosophical system can be found in the Eastern Fathers from the end of the 
fourth century. These theories, then, are not themselves doctrinal; they can be 
appreciated or indeed critiqued independently of the affirmation of the doctrine 
they are meant to support. Thus far, they can be understood as properly philo- 
sophical. And yet, the argumentative purpose for which they were developed 
clearly influenced their shape. As philosophies, they were from the outset 
inscribed into the intellectual attempt to give a reasoned account of the 
Christian faith as expressed through a number of credal and doctrinal formulae. 
In this sense, these intellectual systems can be understood as Christian philoso- 
phies. As will become apparent, a considerable number of Patristic authors took 
seriously the need to underpin their doctrinal standpoint by such a system of 
terms and concepts. It is the story of their work that will be told in this book. 

How can the rise of this philosophy be explained and understood? One major 
factor, undoubtedly, was the decision of the Council Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries to adopt for the formulation of the most central doctrines of Christianity 
terms that could not be found in the Bible or, at least, were not used in it in any 
technical sense. As soon as central tenets of the Christian faith were defined 
through words such as ousia, physis, and hypostasis, the exposition, justification, 
and defence of these doctrines had to resort to definitions and arguments of an 
increasingly technical nature. 

Important though these institutional decisions were, it is arguable that another 
factor was equally influential in ensuring the emergence of Patristic philosophy as 
described above. Doctrines are often considered as static affirmations of certain 


? Betegh (2011), 26-8; Sorabji (1990), 1-30; Finamore/Johnston (2011). 

1° Campenhausen (1963), esp. 175. 

11 Hadot (1995). Cf. Hadot (2004), 240 for his interpretation of ancient Christianity as philosophy in 
this sense. 

12 Nock (1933). I am grateful to Prof. Mark Edwards who made me aware of Nock's book. 
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truths; traditional theology considered them as divinely revealed, whereas histor- 
ians tend to think of them as imposed by institutional authority. The very words 
‘doctrine’ or ‘dogma’ to us suggest rigidity and inflexibility. Such a perception 
overlooks, however, that the doctrines of late ancient Christianity were not simply 
promulgated and accepted but fiercely debated, rejected, and defended. A major 
space, therefore, in which philosophical development occurred was in the debates 
and controversies about doctrine that were such a central part of Christian 
literature throughout the period covered in this book. 

In other words, Christian authors could not avoid embedding their doctrinal 
confessions about the Trinity and of the Person of Jesus Christ into a termino- 
logical and conceptual system whose validity did not directly depend on the 
acceptance of these doctrines, because they were faced by opponents unwilling 
to accept their own dogmatic formula. The trinitarian controversy of the fourth 
century was therefore the incubator for the first and most influential version of 
this Patristic philosophy. Subsequently, it was largely the debate about 
Christology, which stubbornly continued for centuries, that stimulated conceptual 
clarifications and modifications of the original fourth-century theory. 

Recognizing the importance of doctrinal polemics for the development of 
Patristic philosophy inevitably highlights the extent to which its history was one 
of unintended consequences. Wide-reaching philosophical decisions concern- 
ing, for example, the status of universals or the constitution of the individual 
being, were often caused by the need to find rationalizations for a doctrinal 
position an author simply had to defend. As we shall see, this was particularly 
the case for sixth-century Chalcedonians who struggled to justify the unpopular 
formula of the Council of Chalcedon against a barrage of well-articulated 
criticisms and in doing so became rather innovative and inventive in their 
philosophical ideas. 

In line with the often-haphazard character of philosophical developments 
among Patristic authors is the observation of the plurality of forms it assumed. 
Those scholars who have treated Patristic thought as part of the history of 
philosophy have usually seen it as one or, at least, as converging towards one 
unified vision in line with the supposed unity of Christian doctrine emerging 
during this historical epoch. In reality, its plurality rapidly increased as the 
centuries went on, and there is no indication that by the time the present account 
comes to its close this tendency had come to a halt. The primary reason for this 
increasing pluralization was the fragmentation of Eastern Christianity during this 
epoch, as the attempt to settle the Christological controversy through doctrinal 
formulae led to the permanent establishment of rival ecclesiastical communities 
across the Eastern Mediterranean. Yet even Chalcedonian attempts to develop a 
philosophical vision in line with the language mandated by the Council of 451 did 
not result in unanimity but in several, rather different but equally fascinating 
philosophies. 
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Despite this plurality, some major patterns will emerge from the analysis of 
these developments. There is a venerable tradition in philosophical historiog- 
raphy, most prominently represented by G. W. F. Hegel, that has assigned 
philosophical significance to the doctrinal development of late antiquity on the 
grounds that doctrine itself was philosophical.’* More recently, it has been the 
claim of Eastern Orthodox thinkers such as Vladimir Lossky and John Zizioulas 
that Patristic thinkers brought about an ontological revolution while articulating 
the doctrine of the Trinity in particular.'* 

While the approach in this study will be rather different from these, the overall 
result will partly converge with such earlier assessments. I will show that by the 
end of the Patristic period philosophical ideas had been generated that were far 
away from consensus views that prevailed among most pagan philosophers. The 
term ‘ontological revolution’, thus far, is not far-fetched. Yet the revolutionary 
philosophy is not the fourth-century system established by Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa, as Lossky and Zizioulas opined; rather, it was the Christological 
controversy that led Christian thinkers to the adoption of increasingly innovative 
intellectual assumptions. 


1.2 From the Cappadocians to John of Damascus 


The particular approach to Patristic philosophy taken in this book determines its 
chronological scope. There is no doubt that Christian writers prior to the fourth 
centuries can legitimately be classed as philosophers; in fact, thinkers such as 
Justin Martyr and Origen who operated as independent teachers, may more 
plausibly be compared to contemporaneous philosophers than their later des- 
cendants in the fourth or sixth centuries. Histories of Patristic philosophy 
therefore rightly begin with these thinkers or, even earlier, with the Gnostic 
schools of the second century. Important works have even restricted their 
scope of enquiry to the first three centuries on the grounds that Christian thought 
during this period was less impacted by external, political pressures than during 
the ensuing age of state-church alliance." 

Yet however philosophical earlier Fathers may have been, it is arguable that as a 
distinctive and recognizable entity Christian philosophy only emerged in the East 
at the end of the fourth century. As such, it owes its existence to the so-called 


1 Cf. Hodgson (2005). 

™ Lossky (1944), 27; Zizioulas (2004), 36: ‘What does it mean to say that God is Father, Son and 
Spirit without ceasing to be one God? The history of the disputes which broke out on this great theme 
[...] includes a philosophical landmark, a revolution in Greek philosophy. This revolution is expressed 
historically through an identification: the identification of the "hypostasis" with the “person”. 

15 For Justin as a philosopher cf. his Dial. 1-9 (90-101 Goodspeed). For Origen, cf. Ep. ad Greg. 1 
(40, 10-41, 6 Koetschau). 

1° Notably Moreschini (2004). 17 Karamanolis (2014), 27. 
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Cappadocian theologians, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory 
of Nyssa.'? These three, and especially Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, integrated their 
proposed settlement to the trinitarian controversy into an innovative and clearly 
defined set of terms and concepts. On this basis, they spoke of the Trinity as a 
single substance or ousia in three consubstantial hypostases thus coining the 
formula that was to become recognized orthodoxy from the Council of 
Constantinople in 381 onwards. Moreover, Gregory of Nyssa applied the same 
conceptual language also to a range of other doctrinal topics including creation, 
salvation, and the eschatological resurrection and restoration of humankind."? In 
this way, Cappadocian philosophy permitted for the first time the systematic 
integration of many doctrinal topics into one systematic whole. Christology, 
however, was not one of them: a fact that was to have grave consequences. 

Within a surprisingly short time, this philosophy became widely shared across 
the East. In this book, I will therefore refer to it as the ‘classical theory’. By this 
I mean that its acceptance was from the beginning not a sign of school affiliation 
but became a sort of intellectual koine. From all the evidence we have, it seems 
clear that the Cappadocian heritage was never tied to a distinctive part of the 
Eastern Church. Cappadocian thought was neither concentrated in certain areas, 
as Antiochene and Alexandrian theologies were, nor was it connected with 
particular intellectual milieus as was the case with the inheritance of Origen and 
Evagrius of Pontus. Instead, Cappadocian patterns of thought and argument took 
a foundational place in the writing of all major theologians of the East only a few 
decades after Gregory of Nyssa codified this novel philosophy around the 
year 380. 

The near-total absence of reliable texts from the decades following the 
Theodosian settlement of the 380s makes it impossible, for the time being, to 
trace this remarkable success-story in any detail, but it is a matter of historical 
record that, at the outbreak of the Christological controversy in the late 420s, all 
sides already took for granted the use of Cappadocian philosophy to articulate and 
rationalize their various doctrinal positions.”° While never again losing this status, 
the Cappadocian theory subsequently came under strain when individuals 
employed it—or sought to employ it—to justify the particular positions they 
took in the increasingly entrenched debate about the doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. 

This tendency became pronounced from the early sixth century. In many ways, 
the main object of this book’s narrative is the dramatic intellectual realignment 
that ensued from this decision. Different groups emerging during this period 
sought to capitalize on the authoritative status the Cappadocian theory had gained 
by explaining their Christologies on its basis. This, however, was never possible 


18 See Chapter 2. 1? Zachhuber (1999). 2 See Chapter 3, section 3.1.1. 
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without modifications which turned out to be far-reaching and increasingly 
radical. The result was a fascinating dynamic in which the tensions between the 
intellectual tradition inherited from the Cappadocians on the one hand, and the 
conceptual needs of the advanced Christological debate on the other, brought 
about the rise of new and unexpected, often intellectually ambitious, philosophical 
theories. 

In the current book, I will show the intellectual sophistication and the sheer 
adventurousness of this development. With this end in mind, texts and authors 
have been selected for inclusion. Completeness has not been intended; in each case 
my choice was based on the genuinely philosophical quality in evidence in 
individual texts while aiming to represent the breadth and diversity of the debate. 
It therefore goes without saying that the account could not be limited to 
Chalcedonian writers. In many ways, the miaphysite?”' opponents of the Council 
were in the ascendency for much of the century that followed the divisive synod of 
451. This holds for their philosophical prowess as much as for almost any other 
aspect of their activity. It is hardly coincidence that the most important Christian 
philosopher of the sixth century, John Philoponus, considered miaphysitism the 
Christological default position. 

Yet the necessity of including the non-Chalcedonian traditions in the present 
account is not only or even primarily due to the intellectual rigour with which any 
of its individual representatives argued their case. In a more general sense, the 
deepening doctrinal divisions about Christology were pivotal for the particular 
way in which the evolution of Patristic philosophy played out from the late fifth 
century. Different accounts of the doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ became 
the faultline along which Patristic philosophies took different paths, as much as 
they divided ecclesial communities. Only an account that takes seriously this 
plurality can therefore hope to convey a true picture of this intellectual 
development.” 

On the Chalcedonian side, the sixth century will turn out to be a period of 
unrecognized philosophical acumen.”* The individuals who wrote this story are 


?! Terminology in this case is difficult. I opt for ‘miaphysite’ and ‘miaphysitism’ for the Cyriline 
opponents of Chalcedon even though this is a modern, artificial term. The more traditional ‘mon- 
ophysite’ and ‘monophysitism’ are tainted by their use as terms of abuse meant to identify these 
theologians with the position of Eutyches condemned at Chalcedon. 

? [n fact, it would have been desirable to follow this principle further than was practicable in the 
present book. Philosophical developments in Syriac-speaking miaphysite communities continued for 
centuries beyond the end of the sixth century with which the present narrative ends. Future studies will 
hopefully be able to illuminate the continuation of this story to the advent of Islam and beyond. With 
even greater regret has the philosophical work of the so-called Nestorian Church of the East been 
restricted to the margins of this book. Even more than in the case of the miaphysite tradition, too much 
important preparatory work is currently lacking for a synthetic account to be feasible. Yet the few 
insights that can be gleaned at this stage are sufficient to suggest that a full understanding of Patristic 
philosophy that flowed from the Cappadocian’s classical theory must include the specific contributions 
of the Church of the East as well. 

> See Chapters 7 and 8. 
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largely unknown; they have not merely been neglected by modern scholarship but 
were marginal in their own time and their immediate posteriority to such an 
extent that we often hardly know their names. The only partial exception is 
Leontius of Byzantium, but even his personality is barely recognizable from the 
historical sources we possess. As for the rest, John the Grammarian, Pamphilus 
the Theologian, Theodore of Raithu, and Leontius of Jerusalem have all been 
mostly forgotten. Their writings are preserved by pure luck in a tiny number of 
manuscripts, and no personal information about them is recorded in the accounts 
of Church Historians or by their theological successors. 

And yet they are a remarkable group of individuals, as will become apparent in 
due course. Admittedly, none of them was a Philoponus or a Maximus. There are 
important theological and religious questions on which they never pronounce and 
which, most probably, lay outside their scope of interest. For the story of this book, 
however, they are a major unrecognized resource, evidence for the philosophical 
fecundity of Patristic thought and for the creative tension between the inherited 
Cappadocian philosophy and the conceptual needs of Chalcedonian Christology. 

These authors were also among the earliest theologians to make use of the 
Dionysian Corpus. As is well known, this collection of texts is first attested in the 
early sixth century and, despite some early objections to its authenticity, was soon 
universally recognized as authored by St Paul’s Athenian convert. Overall, the 
impact of ps.-Dionysius on the developments at the centre ofthe present book was 
rather limited and a full discussion of the corpus and its place in Patristic 
philosophy, therefore, did not fall within the purview of this study. Nevertheless, 
some key insights from his writings became recurrent in Patristic authors of 
various associations and convictions from the latter half of the sixth century. By 
highlighting the consistent presence of those ideas as well as their function within 
Patristic philosophy, the present account will shed some light on the stunning 
career of this mysterious author within Christian thought. 

Established convention has it that the Patristic period of Christian theology 
ended in the East with John of Damascus. The present account too will conclude 
with a chapter describing the Damascene’s philosophy together with that of 
Maximus the Confessor, the major Chalcedonian thinker of the seventh cen- 
tury.^^ Both produced highly systematic, philosophically astute, and historically 
influential versions of Patristic philosophy drawing creatively on the work of 
earlier generations of Christian thinkers. These philosophies, moreover, differ 
starkly, thus further defying the notion of a unified Patristic philosophy at the 
end of late antiquity. 

Yet while there is no doubt that the political and cultural changes of the seventh 
and eighth centuries profoundly transformed Christian intellectual culture in the 


4 See Chapter 9. 
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Eastern Mediterranean, the history of Patristic philosophy does not simply come 
to its end in the major syntheses that mark this period of crisis. At the end of this 
book, I shall therefore point to its continuation and reception indicating that its 
novel reflections and insights were passed on to posterity through a variety of 
often unexplored channels which future research will need to trace. 


1.3 The Rise of Christian Theology and the 
End of Ancient Metaphysics 


Students of Christian thought in late antiquity have long been divided over its 
relationship to the earlier tradition of Hellenistic philosophy. While some have 
found startlingly novel tendencies in Patristic attempts to give a rational account 
of their religious faith,” others have emphasized the intellectual continuity 
between the mainstream of the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition and nascent 
Christian theology.”° For this latter group, affirming this continuity was often 
important insofar as it allowed for a contrast with later transformations in the 
Western Middle Ages that ushered in the more radically different philosophies of 
European modernity.” 

The present account will offer a nuanced adjudication of these views. As far as 
the classical theory of Cappadocian philosophy is concerned, it will appear that 
the advocates of broad philosophical continuity between Hellenistic and Christian 
philosophy are essentially right. Claims to the contrary have mostly been based on 
the notion that the Cappadocians initiated a philosophical turn to the individual 
or even to the personal. Yet this interpretation is unsustainable.”® On the contrary, 
it will appear from my subsequent analysis that at heart, the Cappadocians 
developed an ontology of being as one; thus far, they did not diverge from the 
long-standing emphasis on ontological unity in Greek philosophical thought. 
They did not replace this principle of a single first principle or arche with an 
unbridled affirmation of a plurality of persons whose unity merely consists in their 
mutual communion, even though they affirmed that the single ousia necessarily 
exists or subsists in a plurality of individual hypostases. 

It is admittedly easy to be mistaken about this point. This is because the 
Cappadocian theory is presented in the writings of these thinkers in two versions, 
which will here be called abstract and concrete. The former of them was initially 
advanced by Basil of Caesarea and later accepted by Gregory of Nazianzus and 
Gregory of Nyssa. The concrete account, by contrast, seems to have been the 


” In addition to the Orthodox thinkers already mentioned cf. e.g. Jenson (2001), 6-11. 

?° This was the view of Renaissance Platonism and its seventeenth-century heirs, the Cambridge 
Platonists. Cf. more recently Ivanka (1964) and now Coakley (2013). 

7 For a recent, impressively full account along these lines cf. Pabst (2012). 

28 Cf. Turcescu (2005); Ludlow (2007), 52-68. 
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genuine contribution of the Bishop of Nyssa. Focussing on the abstract account, as 
has often happened, can indeed make it appear as if the Cappadocians were 
content to give ontological priority to individuals which they called hypostases, 
whereas they merely accorded conceptual unity to genera and species. Yet it is 
arguable, as will become apparent in more detail later, that this aspect of the 
Cappadocian philosophy was restricted to the grammatical and logical level, 
whereas for their understanding of physical and ontological reality the rather 
different concrete account in Gregory of Nyssa is indispensable. 

Paying attention to the latter dimension of Cappadocian philosophy makes it 
immediately clear how much it is geared towards the unity or oneness of being. 
While ousia, or being, only and exclusively exists in individual instantiations, the 
role of these instantiations is little more than to provide concrete realizations for 
the universal. They are, we might say, only hypostases of the single ousia or nature. 
In particular, their individuality is in no way important for this theory. 

This should not come as a surprise: after all, the doctrinal paradigm on which 
the Cappadocian philosophy was based is the Trinity whose ousia is absolutely 
simple, although it only subsists in three hypostases. Yet, as the Eastern Fathers 
are at pains to emphasize, the affirmation of three hypostases does not impinge on 
the tenets of monotheism as the distinction between the three can be reduced to 
the fact that their mode of subsistence is different. In other words, their difference 
is ultimately reduced to the factuality of their separate subsistence or existence. 

The picture is confirmed from the other doctrines to which the Cappadocian 
theory was initially applied.”’ The creation of the world by God always created the 
conceptual difficulty of how the oneness and simplicity of God could be reconciled 
with the plurality and diversity of created reality. Yet there could be no doubt 
which of these two poles predominates. While the Christian thinker could not 
advocate a monism in which the evolution of plurality from the single source of all 
being was only a semblance or an unfortunate accident, the origin and goal 
of all movement was and remained the unity and simplicity of the divine. In 
this sense, the unity of human nature as originally created by God has priority 
over the multiplicity of being which unfolds over time, even though the latter is a 
necessary process without which the original creation would not be complete. 

As far as the Cappadocian account of being is concerned, then, plurality 
remains an afterthought, and the individuality of particulars is not emphasized. 
Individual hypostases are necessary in the plural, not in the singular: the world 
consists of individual existents, but their distinctiveness and uniqueness is as 
unimportant as it had been in the previous Hellenistic tradition. Is the same, 
however, true for the Patristic tradition in its entirety? It is intriguing to note how 
much the advocates of the continuity between earlier Hellenistic philosophy and 


” See Chapter 2, section 2.3.1. 
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Patristic thought have focussed their attention on late fourth- and early-fifth 
century figures for whose philosophy the Trinity was the main conceptual para- 
digm. Their case, as we shall see, becomes much weaker once we move beyond this 
early period in Patristic thought and observe the conceptual impact of what was, 
perhaps, the most distinctive doctrine of Christianity: Christology. 

While for the conceptualization of orthodox trinitarianism oneness and unity 
was pivotal despite a plurality of hypostases, Christology heavily depended on a 
viable theory of the individual in order to explain the unique case of Jesus Christ. 
By adopting the term hypostasis for the saviour’s personal individuality and by 
stipulating that his human nature stood in the same relation of consubstantiality 
to the rest of humankind as his divine nature stood with the other Trinitarian 
Persons,” fifth-century Christianity set up Christology as a conceptual challenge 
almost exactly contrary to that of Trinitarianism. It was the Christological con- 
troversy, therefore, which for the first time truly directed intellectual energies 
towards the task of conceptualizing the individual as individual. 

As a result, the inherited Cappadocian philosophy had to be adapted and 
modified. Little has been written about this process, and it will therefore be the 
main task of the present book to offer a detailed account of its unfolding. Without 
anticipating its outcome, it can be said that claims about the adoption of novel and 
unprecedented philosophical views by early Christian thinkers become much 
more plausible on this basis. Overall, philosophical attention from the late fifth 
century turned to the role of the individual, its ontological constitution, its 
internal cohesion, and its relationship to universal natures. The positions adopted 
by the various Christian thinkers during this period vary greatly: some authors 
asserted the ontological primacy of the individual in a way anticipating medieval 
forms of nominalism; others detached existence from essence treating the former 
more or less as a qualitative property. Once under the influence of Christological 
debate, Patristic philosophy thus became an incubator, a laboratory for a variety of 
views that, much later, would be associated with the decisive intellectual breaks 
that separate modernity from classical thought forms. 

Few of these philosophies are fully worked out at this stage. The most radical 
ideas, rather, seem to exist as seeds waiting to be developed by later thinkers into 
fuller intellectual systems. Yet their origin in the Christological controversy is 
nonetheless crucial, as it indicates that the reflection on the Christian faith in its 
most peculiar and most idiosyncratic element—the postulation that a historical 
human person was at the same time God—led to profound changes to the 
intellectual fabric of Western civilization with far-reaching consequences over 
the centuries and, arguably, into our own time. 


°° See Chapter 3, section 3.2.2. 


2 


The Cappadocians and their Christian 
Philosophy 


In the final decades of the fourth century, the most influential philosophical 
system in the history of Eastern Christianity was created. This achievement was 
largely due to two people, Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. They were 
brothers, part of an extended family that combined extraordinary wealth with a 
similarly extraordinary commitment to the Christian faith.' The family’s conver- 
sion dated back to the third century and thus to pre-Constantinian times. Apart 
from Basil and Gregory, there were other family members who left their mark on 
the development of Christianity, notably their sister Macrina, highly revered by 
Gregory’—apparently less so by BasiP—and their younger brother, Peter, who 
seems to have played some role in the consolidation of the family’s legacy after 
Basil’s and Macrina’s early deaths.* 

Basil and Gregory are conventionally grouped together with their friend, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, as the three Cappadocians.” This category, however, is 
not without its problems as it insinuates a unity of doctrine and philosophy that 
recent research has rightly called into question.° While Basil and Nazianzen 
collaborated closely in the late 350s,’ their relationship was never easy and appears 
to have broken down irrevocably after Nazianzen felt strong-armed by Basil into 
his episcopal ordination at Sasima in 372.° More importantly for the present 
purpose, their approach to trinitarian doctrine and philosophy was also less 
harmonious than the traditional soubriquet might suggest. 

Basil and Gregory of Nyssa, too, must be seen as individuals whose intentions 
and principles were not simply the same.’ Yet it is possible to understand 


1 For the historical background cf. the remarkable trilogy by van Dam: (2002); (2003a); (2003b). 

? He wrote a hagiographical account of her life: Vit. Macr. and presented her as the ‘teacher’ in his 
dialogue An. et res. 

ê McGuckin (2018), 10. 

^ He is the addressee of four works by Gregory all of which seek to align themselves to Basil’s legacy: 
Hex.; Op. hom.; Eun.; De differentia ousiae et hypostaseos — [Basil], Ep. 38. See nn. 126 and 127. 

* Classically: Holl (1904), but also, pars pro totem: Hanson (1988), 676; Meredith (1995). 

° Cf. Beeley (2008), viii. 

7 During this time, they are said to have jointly edited the Philocialia, a collection of Origen’s 
writings, but the historicity of this tradition has recently been queried with substantial arguments by 
McLynn (2004). 

* Beeley (2008), 14-15. 

? On this question, Holl's observations in (1904), 197-200, 209-10 are still valid. 
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Gregory’s philosophy as an extension of the thought of his elder brother and thus 
to portray their work on a trajectory leading from the former to the latter, whereas 
Nazianzen had intellectual commitments rather different from those of his friend 
and his younger namesake.’® Scholars have been divided in their attempts to 
explain this state of affairs. Some have simply accused Nazianzen of inconsistency 
while others have tried to demonstrate an underlying conceptual unity of one kind 
of another." Whatever the ultimate answer, there is enough of divergence to 
guard against the kind of synthetic perspective that has too often been assumed. +? 

In the later Eastern tradition, these differences were inevitably elided. It is 
difficult to overestimate the significance all three “Cappadocian Fathers’ had for 
the subsequent development of Eastern Christian thought. They were part of a 
small Patristic Mount Olympus—shared only with Cyril and, perhaps, 
Chrysostom. Modern scholarship has tended to emphasize discontinuities 
between the theology expressed in the Formula of Nicaea and the approach 
taken by Basil of Caesarea and his collaborators in the final third of the fourth 
century.” For Patristic and Byzantine authors, however, Basil and the two 
Gregories were simply the authoritative exegetes of the Nicene faith and the 
polemicists who triumphed over the radical and most dangerous Arianism of 
Aétius and Eunomius. This alone was sufficient to guarantee them a special place 
of honour in the memorial culture of all Eastern churches whatever their position 
vis-a-vis later, more controversial, doctrinal decisions. 

Inextricably intertwined with this doctrinal legacy, later authors received and 
accepted as authoritative as well a more abstract system of thought that enabled an 
unprecedented systematization of large parts of the Christian doctrine of faith. 
This system was, for want of a better word, a Christian metaphysic, an under- 
standing of being specifically designed to underwrite the tenets of the Church’s 
doctrine. The main originator of this philosophy, to which I will frequently refer as 
Cappadocian philosophy, was Gregory of Nyssa building on foundations laid by 
Basil and partly accepted by Nazianzen. It will be the task of the present chapter to 
reconstruct and describe this philosophy. 

This account will take into consideration the occasional character of the literary 
testimonies we possess from Basil’s and Gregory’s pens. It will also reckon with the 
overtly doctrinal character of their contributions. Their novel and original phil- 
osophy was never presented as such but only emerges as the conceptual backdrop 
to doctrinal clarifications. At the same time, I will not shy away from bold, 
synthetic claims. There is, I would contend, an intellectual project emerging 
from Basil’s and Gregory’s writings with important parallels and echoes in 
Nazianzen’s writings, and this project deserves a constructive, systematic 


1° Beeley (2008), 292-309. 1 Beeley (2007), 199-214. 
12 Including in Zachhuber (1999), 19. 13 Markschies (2000). 
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presentation not least because only such a presentation will make intelligible the 
various ways in which it was received and transformed by later authors. 

Before a detailed investigation of relevant texts by Basil and the two Gregories 
will yield this reconstruction, however, some comments will be appropriate 
elucidating the historical and intellectual background of the Cappadocians’ work. 


2.1 Historical, Biographical, and Intellectual Background 
2.1.1 Three Christian Intellectuals in an Age of Transition 


In 360, Emperor Constantius II celebrated his greatest triumph in Church politics, 
the establishment of empire-wide confessional unity on the basis of a new creed, 
ratified by a synod in Constantinople and accepted by a large number of bishops 
including, not least, the Roman pope.'* Constantius’ great nemesis, Patriarch 
Athanasius of Alexandria, had reached the low point of his career and could 
easily appear a beaten force, finally bereft of any position of influence. His 
campaign, waged since the mid-350s, to achieve the same aim of confessional 
unity on the basis of the older formula, adopted by the Nicene synod of 325, had 
apparently run its course.? 

The settlement Constantius achieved did not, however, last for more than 
twenty years—interrupted by the brief reign of Emperor Julian—and while recent 
historians have rightly reminded us that twenty years is by no means a brief span 
of time,'° the so-called homoian Church ultimately amounted to no more than an 
episode within one of the most colourful chapters of Christian history. What 
rather makes this period significant is that it served as an incubator of the very 
different doctrinal solution that was to become permanent. It must surely count as 
a major historical irony that the pro-Nicene campaign initiated by Athanasius, 
which had appeared all but defeated in 360, began to gather steam in earnest right 
after the apparent triumph of its opponents. 

For this new movement, however, Athanasius himself was marginal, despite his 
conciliatory synod at Alexandria of 362;" rather, the beacon passed to a group of 
bishops in Asia Minor led by Meletius of Antioch, an able leader whose theological 
and intellectual profile remains, however, obscure.'? It is by his side that we find 
Basil of Caesarea who put his unique set of gifts at the disposal of the common 
cause.'? It was Basil who aspired to create a Nicene alliance of Eastern as well as 
Western churches in opposition to the prevailing regime; his activities as an 


- 


* Kelly (1972), 283-95. 15 Gwynn (2012), 49. 16 Brennecke (1988). 
7 On the synod of 362 cf. Hanson (1988), 639-44. 

On Meletius cf. now the comprehensive account in: Karmann (2009). 

19 Rousseau (1994), 288-317. 
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ecclesiastical leader and as a bold and creative thinker appear inseparable from 
each other. 

In many ways, Basil can be seen as the natural heir to Athanasius, but while the 
Alexandrian patriarch had been divisive, Basil was a bridge-builder with all the 
requisite skills of persuasion, flattery, and occasionally threat to bring this 
uniquely ambitious project to a successful conclusion. It was thus cruel that the 
prize eluded him when his failing health caused his untimely death in 378 only 
months before the accession of Theodosius the Great whose political support 
helped secure the ultimate victory for the faith of Nicaea. 

It may be tempting to describe the alliance of the three Cappadocians as one 
between Basil’s practical intellect and the more sophisticated philosophical and 
rhetorical skills of the two Gregories; but such a characterization would be 
misleading. Both Nazianzen and Nyssen, admittedly, had little to match Basil’s 
pragmatic worldliness, but this does not imply that Basil had to leave the theor- 
etical aspects of their task to his friend and his brother. The Metropolitan of 
Caesarea was himself a subtle and cultured mind; later Byzantine authors cele- 
brated him for his brilliant, classical style and his erudition as much as for his 
stature as a leader of the Church.” In fact, the doctrinal outlines of what became 
known as the Cappadocian settlement underwriting the eventual victory of 
Nicene Christianity appear originally in Basil’s early, three-volume work against 
Eunomius of Cyzikus. Most classical statements of the novel articulation of Nicene 
faith also stem from Basil’s pen, largely from a number of his many letters. 

If Basil’s death, traditionally dated to 1 January 379,” instilled in his friend and 
his brother a sense of profound bereavement, it is nonetheless hard to avoid the 
impression that both also benefitted from it. It was never easy to exist within the 
penumbra of Basil’s dominant personality, and there is much evidence to suggest 
that his two sensitive, but less forceful friends felt stifled, at least occasionally, by 
his aura.”” With his death, both Gregories emerge from this shadow and imme- 
diately become recognizable as major intellectuals and church leaders in their own 
right with unparalleled influence during the momentous years that ensued after 
the accession of Theodosius I in 379 and whose culmination was the Council of 
Constantinople of 381. 

During these years, the two Gregories were guardians of Basil’s legacy but also 
made their own, individual contributions to the development of Christian 
thought. Indeed, it is in the relatively few years between 379 and 385 that 
Gregory of Nyssa applied unprecedented philosophical sophistication to turn 
the Cappadocian model from a terminological and conceptual convention 


?° E.g. Photius, Bibl. cod. 141 (2, 109, 9-23 Henry). 

1 This question was much debated after Pierre Maraval proposed in 1988 that Basil could have died 
as early as August 377 (Maraval 1988). Silvas (2007, 32-9) gives a useful summary of the discussion 
concluding that the most likely date now seems to have been 20 September 378. 

? McLynn (2018), 29-30. 
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aimed at pacifying the longstanding conflict about Trinitarian theology into 
something much more ambitious and daring, a properly Christian philosophy 
with enormous potential across practically all areas of the doctrine of faith, while 
Nazianzen presented this vision in orations of rhetorical brilliance which soon 
became fundamental points of reference for later Eastern writers.” 

In spite of the undoubted priority accorded by his friends to Basil, perhaps the 
only Christian to be called ‘the great’ already during his lifetime, the convention of 
considering the three Cappadocians as a non-hierarchical group is, therefore, 
nevertheless justified as both Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa made 
major individual contributions to the history of Christian thought, to Christian 
culture, and to Christian philosophy. 


2.1.2 Intellectual Influences 


Cappadocian philosophy, as it will be reconstructed in this chapter, is a strikingly 
original endeavour. This does not mean, however, that its emergence cannot, or 
should not, be understood in the context of its intellectual environment. In what 
follows, their background will be elucidated by a rough sketch of two different 
factors that shaped the foundations of Cappadocian thought. On the one hand, the 
Cappadocians will be inscribed into a trajectory of successive attempts seeking to 
align ideas originating from Origen of Alexandria with the language mandated by 
the Council of Nicaea. On the other hand, attention will be drawn to the 
idiosyncratic and highly sophisticated doctrine of the radical Eunomius of 
Cyzicus. Basil and Gregory of Nyssa developed some of their most seminal ideas 
through their polemical engagement with Eunomius’ writings whose thought, 
therefore, exerted considerable albeit unacknowledged influence on the cast of 
the Cappadocian intellectual system. 


2.1.2.1 Origen of Alexandria 

With his extensive, evocative, and subtle oeuvre, Origen of Alexandria cast a long 
shadow over practically all areas of Christian thought in the fourth century. For 
the present purpose, two main tenets of his theology are of paramount import- 
ance. The former of them is the strong emphasis he placed on the relative 
ontological independence of the Son from God, the Father. To express this 
independence, and to steer clear of all attempts to preserve monotheism by 
relativizing the duality of the two divine persons, Origen introduced into 
Christian parlance the philosophical term hypostasis.7* This term, which was to 


?* For Gregory of Nyssa cf. Radde-Gallwitz (2018), esp. chs. 1-3. For Nazianzen cf. Beeley (2008), 
34-54. 
** For the earlier history of the concept cf. Dérrie (1955); Hammerstaedt (1994). 
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become of central importance to later Christian philosophy, was adopted by the 
Alexandrian thinker as denoting something ‘truly existing’. It is therefore charac- 
teristic that Origen more typically wrote of Father and Son being two not only 


54 y > à « me 
in real existence’ or simply ‘in reality’, 


in thought (éyw) but 76 $rooráccu? 
echoing the similar opposition between ‘in reality’ (ömooraoeı) and ‘in conception’ 
(émwvota) employed by the slightly earlier peripatetic philosopher Alexander of 
Aphrodisias to set apart existential from conceptual distinctions.”° Occasionally, 
however, he would also call Father, Son, and Spirit ‘three hypostases’””” thus 
anticipating the later orthodox formula. 

The emphasis on the Son’s separate, hypostatic existence subsequently became 
a staple of Eastern Trinitarian thought mainly insofar as such language seemed to 
guard against so-called Sabellianism, the attempt to solve the Trinitarian problem 
by grounding any plurality within the Godhead in an ultimate ontological unity, 
for example by limiting God’s Trinitarian existence to the duration of salvation 
history. From our sources, it is not easy to see how influential this latter view was 
at any point in the third or fourth century, at least in the East? much of the 
polemical zeal of fourth-century proponents of the language of divine hypostases 
was directed against a single individual, Marcellus of Ancyra, whose theology was 
fascinating and sophisticated but appears to have been rather isolated in his own 
time. As Marcellus, however, was an early supporter of the Nicene Creed and, 
for a while, close to Athanasius of Alexandria, it became convenient to tarnish 
those upholding the language of this formula, especially its key phrase homoou- 
sios, with the brush of Sabellianism. As we shall see, this became a major concern 
for Basil’s Trinitarian settlement. 

With Origen’s insistence on the separate, ‘hypostatic’ existence of Father and 
Son, the question of how the two could nevertheless be one God became all the 
more pressing. Origen’s reply to this conundrum was his second, lasting contri- 
bution to emerging trinitarian thought. This solution was inspired by his com- 
mitment to the unique ontological dignity of the Trinitarian Persons; only those 
three, he insisted, can be said to be truly intelligible beings without a body to 


?* Origen, Cels. VIII 12 (229, 31-230, 2 Koetschau). 

?° Alexander of Aphrodisias, In met. B 5 (229, 31-320, 1 Hayduck). 

? Origen, In Ioh II 10 [75] (65, 16 Preuschen). 

78 The West was a different story. Cf. Ulrich (1994). 

A passionate and well-argued case against this assessment has been made in Parvis (2006). On 
Marcellus’ theology cf. Seibt (1994). In addition to Marcellus, Photinus of Sirmium is occasionally 
mentioned as representing a 'Sabellian' understanding of the Trinity e.g. in the so-called Macrostich 
Creed (8 159, VI [p. 194] Hahn; cf. Kelly (1972), 279-80). In particular, he seems to have been a 
concern for the so-called ‘old-Nicenes’ in the 360s and the 370s: cf. his express condemnation in the 
subscription to the Tomus ad Antiochenos by Paulinus of Antioch (Tom. 11, 2 [351, 12 [Brennecke/ 
Heil/Stockhausen) and the Marcellans ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 72, 11, 5 (3, 266, 3 Holl) as well as their 
Expositio fidei ad Athanasium: Tetz (1973). 
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sustain their existence.?? Origen therefore could not defend monotheism, or the 
monarchia of God as it is usually called in contemporaneous sources, by effectively 
denying divinity to the Son. How then could the danger of an ontological dualism 
with two first principles of equal rank be avoided?*" In his important commentary 
on the Gospel of John, Origen proposed an ingenious answer. Observing that in 
John 1, 3 (‘And the Word was God’), one of the very few and therefore key 
passages explicitly affirming the Son's divinity in the New Testament, the noun for 
god (Bess) was used without the definite article, Origen argued for a slight but 
important distinction between the two divine persons: the Father, he suggested, 
was God in the fullest and most proper sense of the word; the source of all being 
including the Son.?? The Son thus received his divinity by derivation from that 
source. He was god, but not ‘the’ God. He was not a rival or competitor of the 
Father. He was not, for example, entirely simple without any participation in the 
plurality of the created world which explains why he, not the Father, became 
directly involved in salvation history and, specifically, the Incarnation.?? 

At the same time, the Son was indubitably and unambiguously divine, con- 
nected with the Father by a uniquely close ontological bond. At the very end of the 
fourth century, Origen was accused by Epiphanius of Salamis of being a forerun- 
ner of the Arian denial of the Son's full divinity.** This charge was subsequently 
endorsed by Jerome and became central in the so-called first Origenist contro- 
versy.’ Since then, students of doctrinal development in the first centuries have 
found it difficult to avoid the logic according to which Origen's insistence on a 
small but crucial ontological subordination of the Son to the Father functioned as 
a door opener to more radical Arian positions even though few would agree with 
Origen's fourth- and fifth-century detractors in drawing a direct line between the 
two positions. 

Against this reading, it needs to be recalled that these charges only surfaced at a 
point when the Trinitarian controversy had practically run its course. There is 
hardly any indication that Origen's thought was a bone of contention while the 
conflict lasted.”° Prior to the outbreak of the fourth century debate, we even have 
evidence that Origen was accused of too elevated a view of the Son.” Although 
this charge is only known from a later Latin translation whose Greek original is 


30 Origen, Princ. I 6, 4 (85, 17-19 Koetschau); II 2, 2 (112, 15-17 Koetschau); IV 3, 15 (347, 19-22 
Koetschau). 

?' In the early fourth century, Origen was accused of teaching that the Son was 'ingenerate' 
(innatus): Pamphilus, Apol. Or. 87 (154, 3 Amacker/Junaud). 

?? Origen, In Joh. II 1-2 [12-18] (54, 6-55, 8 Preuschen). 

?* Origen, In Joh. I 20 [119] (24, 23-5 Preuschen). Cf. Zachhuber (2007), 265-6. 

?* Epiphanius, Haer. 64, 4, 3 (2, 410, 8-14 Holl). 

°° Cf. Holl (1928); Clark (1992), esp. 121-50. 

°° But cf. Marcellus of Ancyra, Fr. 38 (191, 13-15 Hansen/Klostermann). Cf. Seibt (1994), 282-92. 

?' Rowan Williams has argued that in response to these accusations, Pamphilus, Origen's apologist, 
collected passages emphasizing the Son's subordination and thus only paved the way for the later 
criticism of Origen as an Arius avant la lettre: Williams (1993). 
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lost, it deserves credit, as it plausibly highlights that in its third-century context, 
Origen’s conception was most notable for its uncompromising affirmation of the 
divine status of Son and Spirit. 

The relationship between Origen’s trinitarian thought and the theology man- 
dated by the Council of Nicaea is therefore complex. Modern scholarship has long 
claimed that the original formula of 325 could not be reconciled with the Origenist 
language of a plurality of hypostases,?? but while it is the case that many of those 
who rejected the authority of that creed in the middle decades of the fourth 
century were also strong advocates of an ‘anti-Sabellian’ emphasis on three 
hypostases in the Trinity, there is little evidence either for an anti-Origenist stance 
of those assembled at Nicaea or even for a fundamental incompatibility between 
the language of the synod and the use of hypostasis in the plural. Athanasius, the 
main promoter of Nicene orthodoxy for many decades, does not himself speak of 
three hypostases in the deity, but he does not single it out for particular censure 
either and when, late in his life, he sought to extend the hand of reconciliation to 
his long-time enemies, he explicitly endorsed its combination with the creed of 
Nicaea.?? Arius, on the other hand, appears to have spoken of three hypostases,*° 
but it is unclear how central this formulation was to his thought and, in any event, 
there is no indication that his opponents at Nicaea took exception to his use of this 
formula.“ 


2.1.2.2 Homoiousians and Athanasius 

A considerable body of evidence from the 350s suggests that by that time the 
compatibility of the Origenist tradition with Nicene theology had become a major 
topic of controversy. We find influential Eastern bishops arguing against the 
Nicene phrase homoousios on the grounds that it implied complete ontological co- 
ordination of Father and Son. Their argument is reported by Athanasius in the 
following form: 


They say, as you write, that one must not call the Son homoousios with the Father 
since he who says homoousios implies the existence of three: an antecedent 
substance and the two homoousioi that are generated out of it. From this they 
conclude that, ‘if the Son be homoousios with the Father, a substance will 
necessarily be antecedent to them from which they both were generated. Thus, 
they will not be Father and Son, but mutually collaterals.'^? 


?* Cf. e.g. Kelly (1972), 240-2. 3 Athanasius, Syn 41, 3-4 (267, 3-11 Opitz). 

^' The phrase is contained in his letter to Alexander of Alexandria (Ep. ad Alex. 4 [13, 7 Opitz]) and 
allegedly in the Thalia as reported by Athanasius: De synodis 15, 3 (242, 24 Opitz). 

4l Stead (1997), 242. 42 Ayres (2004), 133-65. 

? Athanasius: Syn 51, 3 (274, 35-275, 4 Opitz). A similar argument appeared at Arian. I 14, 1 (123, 
31-3 Tetz). Cf. also Williams (1983), 66 for other occurrences of this argument. 
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God, the Father, and the Logos would thus, absurdly, not be Father and Son but 
brothers. We find analogous arguments in extant texts by Basil of Ancyra and 
George of Laodicea, leaders of the so-called homoiousians, a group of like-minded 
bishops presenting their opinions to Constantius as a middle between the 
extremes of Arianism and the doctrine of Nicaea.** Christ, the authors of a 
synodical letter from 358 insist, is ‘like’ the Father, not ‘the same’: 


And yet it is plain that ‘like’ can never be the same as the thing it is like. For proof 
<of this we have> the fact that when the Son of God ‘was made in the likeness of 
men’ (Philippians 2, 7) he became man indeed, but not the same as man in every 
respect. [...] 


Thus, the Son's likeness of essence to the Father is also proclaimed by the texts 
from the apostle. For as he was made in the likeness of man he was both man, and 
yet not entirely so [...] just so, in that he was the Son of God, he was the Son of 
God before all ages, just as, in that he was a son of man, he was man. But he is not 
the same thing as the God and Father who begot him, just as he is not the same 
thing as man, since [he was begotten] without emission of seed and passion, «just 


as» [he was made man] without human seed and sexual enjoyment. 


Due to this distinction, these bishops refuse to accept the Nicene homoousion 
which, in fact, they explicitly anathematize in their synodical epistle.*° They 
defend the language of ‘generation’ in the Trinity as well as the terms ‘Father’ 
and 'Son'"" but claim that it must be balanced out by the concomitant use of 
creation language.** Both have to be refined and cleansed of material and physical 
connotations but will then, in their combination, render an appropriate under- 
standing of the relationship of the divine Persons in their similarity as well as their 
hierarchical order. 

The Origenist credentials of the homoiousians is in evidence throughout. In a 
related writing, known as the Letter of George of Laodicea, they insist on the use of 
“three hypostases’ for the Trinity but assure their putative readers that ‘the word, 
"hypostases", need trouble no one. The easterners say “hypostases” as an acknow- 
ledgment of the subsistent, real individualities of the persons."? At the same time, 
the authors draw on Origen's distinction between deös and ó deös: 


^ For the homoiousians cf. now delCogliano (2011), 683-92 with reference to older literature. 


^ Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 8, 8-9, 2 (3, 279, 7-23 Holl). ET: Williams, 453-4. 

^5 Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 11, 10 (3, 284, 4-5 Holl). 

^ Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 3, 1-3 (3, 271, 7-18 Holl). 

48 Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 3, 6-8 (3, 272, 2-17 Holl). 

^ Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 16, 1 (3, 288, 20-2 Holl) ET: Williams, 461. On the complicated 
authorship of this writing cf. Lóhr (1986), 142 with n. 636, Hanson (1988), 365-7, Ayres (2004), 158 
with n. 78, and delCogliano (2011), 689 with n. 103. The letter clearly expresses the same thinking as 
the synodical epistle of 358. 
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The Son, who was <Son> of God, ‘in the form of God’, and is ‘equal’ to God (cf. 
Philippians 2, 6), possessed the attributes of the Godhead in being by nature 
incorporeal, and like the Father in divinity, incorporeality and activities. As he 
was ‘like’ the flesh in being flesh and subject to the passions of the flesh (cf. Rom 
8, 3), and yet was not the same, <so he is ‘like’ God> in the sense that, as God, he 
is not ‘the form’ of ‘the God’ but the form of ‘God’, and ‘equal’, not to ‘the God’ 
but to ‘God’.*° 


The case of the homoiousian bishops can thus be summarized as denying that the 
Nicene homoousion can be reconciled with the Origenist tradition of trinitarian 
theology for which, in their interpretation, an ontologically asymmetric relation- 
ship between Father and Son is as essential as the language of three hypostases. 

In opposition to this view, Athanasius was keen to advocate the compatibility 
between the two traditions. Many of his later statements in defence of Nicaea and 
its terminology can be read as direct replies to the line of argument characteristic 
of the homoiousian texts. Thus, he responds to the charge that homoousios only 
applies to collaterals*’ by insisting that the term covers derivate relationships 
as well: 


Let us see whether the said collateral homoousia that are from a preconceived 
ousia are homoousios [only] with each other or also with the ousia from which 
they were generated? If only with each other, they will be of a different substance 
(Erepoovcıa) and unlike (avóuora) the ousia that generated them. For the oppos- 
ite of homoousios is heteroousios. But if each of them is homoousios with the ousia 
that generated them, it is obvious that what is generated by something is 
homoousios with the one generating it.’ 


Athanasius’ use here of the terms ‘of a different substance’ (érepoosowos) and 
‘unlike’ (àvóuoios) is significant. It indicates that the Alexandrian Patriarch was 
not interested in a purely philosophical argument but sought to issue a theological 
and political warning. His opponents' refusal to accept the Nicene watchword 
might seem like a quibble about theological subtleties, but it risked opening the 
door to the radical teaching of Aétius and Eunomius, nicknamed 'anomoians' for 
their denial of any similarity in ousia between Father and Son (or, as they would 
have it, ‘the ingenerate' and ‘the generate"). 

Through this reference to the anomoian or heteroousian threat, Athanasius 
underlines the urgency of his principal claim that the Nicene homoousios can and 
should be accepted precisely for the kind of asymmetric relationship the homoio- 
usians stipulate for the Trinity. This does not mean that the Alexandrian bishop 


°° Ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 9, 4-5 (3, 279, 27-2). ET: Williams, 454. 
>! See the quotation at n. 43. ?? Athanasius, Syn. 51, 4-5 (275, 5-10 Opitz). 
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simply accepts the doctrine of Basil of Ancyra tout court: he does not compromise 
on the language of creation, and there is no hint either that he was willing to agree 
to the Origenist distinction between ‘god’ and ‘the God’ as proposed in the 
homoiousian documents. 

Athanasius does build a bridge regarding the controversial issue of ‘likeness’ 
and ‘identity’ insisting that the Nicene Creed and its key term are conceptually 
more flexible than his opponents fear. A passage in his second letter to Serapion 
again reads like a direct response to the homoiousian synodical letter: 


If we are similar to others, we also share identity with them and are consubstan- 
tial (6poovoror): as human beings, then, we are similar and share identity, and we 
are consubstantial (öuoodoro.) with each other.” 


While Basil of Ancyra and his colleagues had argued that ‘likeness’ precluded 
‘sameness’, Athanasius claims the contrary: similarity often indicates sameness, as 
in the case of individual human beings. From this vantage point, Athanasius’ 
endorsement of the ‘three hypostases’ in 362 looks perhaps less opportunistic than 
it has often appeared, but as the culmination of a tendency to argue for the 
compatibility of Nicaea with the Origenist tradition of a Trinity of ontologically 
graded hypostases. 


2.1.2.3 Apollinarius of Laodicea 
The Athanasius strategy of reconciling Nicene language with the Origenist trad- 
ition was also pursued during this time by Apollinarius of Laodicea.** Unlike 
Athanasius, Apollinarius had no interest in a political rapprochement with the 
Origenists of the Eastern provinces rejecting the use of ‘likeness’ as a gloss on the 
homoousion.”° He made no concession either, as far as we know, to the language of 
three hypostases.°° Instead, he developed an elaborate and philosophically ambi- 
tious form of Nicene thought based on the assumption that homoousios stands for 
a derivative relationship in which one being owes its existence entirely to the 
ontological source from which it flows and to which it remains closely related 
throughout its entire existence. 

Apollinarius is therefore particularly important for an account of Patristic 
philosophy. His impact on his contemporaries can admittedly be hard to gauge 
due to the dearth of sources caused by the eventual condemnation of his 


5 Athanasius, Ep. ad Serap. II 3, 1 (540, 4-6 Savvidis). 

54 For what follows cf. Zachhuber (2015), 93-113. 

?* On the occasion of the qualified confession of the Nicene Creed by Meletius and his synod of 363: 
[Basil], Ep. 364 (3, 225, 17-23 Courtonne = 205 de Riedmatten). Cf. Zachhuber (2000), 96-7. Karmann 
(2009, 430-2) makes the intriguing proposal that Apollinarius could also be the author of the ps.- 
Athanasian Ref. hyp. Mel. et Eus. which equally sharply rejected this compromise. 

5° Gemeinhardt (2007), 288. 
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Christology. All the more intriguing is his evident biographical and historical link 
with the Cappadocians. Extant letters between him and the young Basil, which 
also refer to Nazianzen in terms indicating personal acquaintance, permit a 
fascinating glimpse into the doctrinal and philosophical transitions of the time. 
It has for a long time been controversial whether this correspondence is genuine, 
but convincing arguments have been adduced in its favour in recent decades.”’ 
I shall treat the correspondence here as authentic even though some scholars have 
remained sceptical.** In the former of the two extant letters by Apollinarius to 
Basil, the Bishop of Laodicea offered a justification for the homoousion that is 
conceptually in line with the logic encountered in the late Athanasius but pre- 
sented in a much more philosophically sophisticated key. The central passage runs 
as follows: 


We call one ousia not only that which is numerically one, as you say, and that 
which is in one circumscription, but also, specifically, two or more men who 
are united as a family (yévos): thus two or more can be the same in ousia, as all 
men are Adam and (thus) one, and the son of David is David being the same as 
him; in this respect you rightly say that the Son is in ousia what the Father is. 
For in no other way could there be a Son of God, given that the Father is 
confessed to be the one and only God, but in some way like the one Adam 
is the primogenitor of men and the one David the originator of the royal 
dynasty. In this way, then, both [the idea of] one antecedent genus and [that 
of] one underlying matter in Father and Son can be removed from our 
conceptions, when we apply the prodigenital property to the supreme prin- 
ciple and the clans derived from a primogenitor to the only-begotten offspring 
of the one principle. For to a certain extent they resemble each other: there is 
neither one common genus term of Adam, who was formed by God, and us, 
who were born of humans, but he himself is the principle (4py7) of humanity, 
nor matter common to him and us, but he himself is the starting point 
(b760eous) of all men.?? 


This text is possibly unique in the history of fourth century Trinitarian philosophy 
in the subtle and unapologetically philosophical argument it offers for a synthesis 
of the derivative understanding of trinitarian relations in Origen’s tradition with 
the terminology of Nicaea. 


57 Riedmatten (1956-7). 

58 Cf. Pouchet (1992), 112-14. Radde-Gallwitz (2017), 74-5 discusses only Basil’s alleged letters to 
Apollinarius and raised serious doubts about their authenticity. For my argument here, however, 
I mostly rely on the two letters by Apollinarius to Basil, whose authenticity is not necessarily affected 
by his criticism. 

°° [Basil], Ep. 362, 4-23 (3, 222-3 Courtonne = 203, 4-19 de Riedmatten). 
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Responding to Basil’s request for a theologically sound understanding of the 
term homoousios to which we shall return, Apollinarius initially traces this 
problem back to two definitions of ousia, according to which the term signifies 


(1) what is said to be ‘one in number’ (uia dpibud); 
(2) what is contained in one ‘description’ (£v pia epıypapn). 


Of these two, the former appears to be the ‘first substance’ of Aristotle’s 
Categories,” the concrete, countable, individual object. The latter might well be 
what Aristotle in the same writing called ‘second substance’, the species and 
genera.)' Second substances are said in Categories to contain individuals of 
which the same ‘formula of being’ (Aóyos rs odcias) can be predicated, and 
Apollinarius' term ‘circumscription’ (mepıypapn) could be a substitute for that 
Aristotelian phrase.°” 

Apollinarius thus offers a remarkably technical exposition of the subject, 
starting from the terminology adopted in the wake of Aristotle’s Categories by 
all Neoplatonic logicians since Porphyry. His major argument, however, is that 
apart from those two, there is a further understanding of ousia, and it is this third 
one which alone in his view is pertinent when it comes to the Trinity. According to 
this use, ousia is said of two or more people united as a ‘family’ (xarà yevos); the 
term ousia—and by implication homoousios—can therefore be applied to those 
who are connected as parents and children or, more broadly, as ancestors and 
their descendants. What this means, Apollinarius goes then on to explain in no 
uncertain terms. The members of such a family are ‘the same’ (ra?vóv) according 
to substance; the descendant is ‘the same’ (raùróv again) as his progenitor; the 
whole family are ‘one’ (eis). 

Apollinarius does not here use the neuter (é) as we find it, famously, in John 
10, 30 (‘I and the Father are one’), but the masculine form of the numeral. The 
family or, indeed, all of humanity, are one insofar as they are all the one person 
from whom they are descended: ‘All human beings are Adam’; ‘the son of David is 
David’. This, precisely, is how Apollinarius thinks this model applies to the 
relationship between Father and Son in the Trinity as well. ‘God’, the divine 
ousia, is first the Father and then also, by derivation, the Son, but on account of 
this relationship it is legitimate to call the Son ‘God’ and also to see the two as one. 
Otherwise, he notes, the Son could not be God without violating the principle of 
monotheism. 

This relationship, according to Apollinarius, is different from that envisaged 
both in the Platonic, transcendent genus and in the Stoic notion of ‘material 


59 Aristotle, Cat. 5 (2°11-13). 61 Aristotle, Cat. 5 (2714-17). 
& Cf. Aristotle, Cat. 1 (1°1-2). For zepvypaq in this context see the commentators: Simplicius, In 
Cat. (29, 16-24 Kalbfleisch); Porphyry, ap. Simplicius, In Cat. (30, 5-15 Kalbfleisch — Fr. 51F Smith). 
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substratum’, the two problematic interpretations Basil had flagged up in his earlier 
letter. Characteristically, Apollinarius treats these two in parallel here:*? they both 
consider symmetric individuals partaking in a common item whereas the deriva- 
tive ousia Apollinarius stipulates is asymmetric. The unity of its members thus lies 
not in what is common to everyone, but in humanity’s derivation from the first 
human being. 

Apollinarius’ argument has remarkable parallels in the philosophy of the 
Aristotelian commentators, specifically in their concept of so-called derivative 
genera. Aristotle himself had defined them as series in which the first member of 
the class was at the same time the genus term. The classic example was the series 
of positive integers which, according to ancient mathematics were constituted of 
monads, but the monas (1) was also the first member or element in this series. 
Aristotle denied that these were proper genera: they do not all fall under the same 
definition, therefore there was no univocal predication and, consequently, no 
science corresponding to them. Also, Aristotle opined that those genera would 
contain members of varying ontological dignity, which in his view was by defin- 
ition excluded in a proper genus.™ 

For late ancient Neoplatonists these quasi-genera, which they named ab uno 
(ap évós) or ad unum (mpos Ev) genera, had considerable metaphysical attraction 
since for them the world as a whole consisted of such derivative series.°° Within 
their logical works, on the other hand, which were those most likely to have been 
familiar to a broader readership, derivative genera were still discussed primarily 
because of their logical peculiarities although it seems clear that questions such as 
whether or not predication ab uno or ad unum predication is equivocal or whether 
it constitutes a third between univocity and equivocity° would hardly have 
attracted the interest they received, had it not been for the fact that their authors 
had reason to believe that more or less all real genera were derivative in this sense. 

Apollinarius’ letter to Basil clearly indicates that he was aware of this specific 
issue. He expressly noted the absence of a common genus term (yévos) predicated 
(imepxeirar) of Adam and the rest of humankind: Adam's property, he wrote, is 
‘made by God’ (8eo7Adotos) while we are ‘begotten by man’ (dvdpwroyevvyro.). 
This in fact is a neat illustration of the logical implication of the aph’ henos genus. 
Apollinarius does not tell us how it is resolved at the logical level, but he seems to 
have been aware of this dimension all the same. 

Despite their striking similarities, however, Apollinarius’ and the Neoplatonists’ 
uses of derivative genera are not simply the same. Both share the underlying idea of 


& [Basil], Ep 362, 20-6 (3, 223 Courtonne = 203, 16-22 de Riedmatten). 

** Cf. Aristotle, Met. B (999° 6-10) and EN I 4 (1096? 17-19) for the attitude to the same problem in 
the Platonic academy. 

6 Lloyd (1998), 76-8. 

55 For a lengthy discussion of the problem cf: Simplicius, In Cat. (31, 22-33, 21 Kalbfleisch). 
Philoponus, In Cat. (16, 21-17, 19 Busse) counts derivative genera as homonyms. 
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a unity-in-plurality constituted by a relationship of generation, but whereas, for 
Apollinarius, the cohesion between the first principle and its products dominates, 
which is why he can use words like ‘the same’ and, not least, homoousios for both 
originator and offspring, for the Platonists it is the subordination and gradation 
implied in these derivative genera that makes them attractive for their description 
of an ontologically hierarchical world. The cohesion of all being is not absent 
from their systems, but it is less significant than ontological gradation, while 
Apollinarius, who accepts that the derivative relationship is asymmetric and pro- 
ductive of hierarchy even in the case of the consubstantial divinity,” the latter aspect 
takes second stage. Where he wishes strongly to emphasize asymmetry, in the 
relationship between God and world, he clearly and explicitly departed from 
the derivative logic.5? 

This emphasis in Apollinarius on cohesion and unity is also noteworthy in the 
context of the trinitarian debates. He shows remarkably little concern for the 
differentiation between the individual persons whether human or divine. 
Consequently, it is far from obvious why the human beings are all ‘Adam’, 
whereas the Son is God but not the Father. A theory of hypostases is at best 
intimated here but not conceptually worked out. 


2.1.2.4 The Anomoian Doctrine of Eunomius of Cyzicus 

The trajectory emerging from these different thinkers and groups has often been 
understood as leading to the Cappadocians. And there can be no doubt that their 
philosophy was informed by an attempt to align the Origenist tradition with the 
language of the Nicene Creed. Three main ideas that can be found in Basil and the 
two Gregories can be ascribed to this tendency: 


(1) The understanding of the Trinitarian Persons as independently subsisting 
hypostases; 

(2) The relationship between Father and Son as unequivocally that of beget- 
ting and being begotten; 

(3) The acceptance of the Nicene homoousios in this sense. 


Gregory of Nazianzus in particular formulated his trinitarian thought along 
those lines. In an early text, he summarized his belief as follows: 


For, amid the three infirmities in regard to theology, atheism, Judaism, and poly- 
theism, one of which is patronised by Sabellius the Libyan, another by Arius of 
Alexandria, and the third by some of the ultra-orthodox among us, what is my 


*' Cf. [Basil], Ep. 362 (3, 223, 40-1 Courtonne = 204, 1-2 de Riedmatten). 
°° E.g. Apollinarius, KMP 5 (169, 13-16 Lietzmann). 
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position, can I avoid whatever in these three is noxious, and remain within the 
limits of piety [...]? 


It is necessary neither to be so devoted to the Father, as to rob him of his 
fatherhood, for whose Father would he be, if the Son were separated and 
estranged from him, by being ranked with the creation [...]; nor to be so devoted 
to Christ, as to neglect to preserve both his sonship, [...] and the rank of the 
Father as origin, inasmuch as he is the father and generator; for he would be the 
origin of petty and unworthy beings, or rather the term would be used in a petty 
and unworthy sense, if he were not the origin of godhead and goodness, which 
are contemplated in the Son and the Spirit: the former being the Son and the 
Word, the latter the proceeding and indissoluble Spirit. For both the unity of the 
Godhead must be preserved, and the three hypostases confessed, each with his 
own property.” 


Nazianzen, it is true, does not here refer to Nicaea nor indeed to homoousios 
(overall, such references are rare in his oeuvre), but otherwise his position is 
extremely close to that found in Apollinarius. Notably, he agrees with the danger 
of ontological co-ordination in the Godhead. The problem of a Trinity of ‘three 
principles, in opposition to, or in alliance with, each other’ (rpeis dpyas dAAYAaıs 
avrene£ayovras 7) ovvrdooovras) is explicitly acknowledged as the heresy of ‘the 
ultra-orthodox among us’ (r&v &yav map’ ctv ópÜo8ó£cv). To evade this problem, 
he follows Apollinarius in strongly emphasizing the primacy of the Father. 

On the other hand, he employs the terminology of ‘three hypostases’ in line 
with the tradition of the Eastern Origenists but without their insistence on either 
the terminology of ‘likeness’ nor the homoiousian compromise between the 
language of generation and creation. 

This passage is from one of Nazianzen’s earliest orations delivered probably in 
362 and thus in immediate vicinity of all the texts discussed in the previous 
section." At the same time, his willingness to insert the major part of the present 
passage into the much later oration 20, delivered 379 as an ‘introduction to his 
doctrine and his basic approach to theology’,”* indicates that this was in no way an 
early position which he later simply abandoned. 

The position of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa cannot, however, quite so easily be 
understood as an extension of this trajectory. Rather, for their approach the 
radically different teaching of Eunomius played a much more foundational role. 
It is to an analysis of this philosophical and theological system that we must 
now turn. 


6% Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 2, 37-8 (136-40 Bernardi). ET: NPNF, 212-13. 
7° Beeley (2008), 12. 71 Beeley (2008), 35. 
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Eunomius and his teacher Aétius accepted that the first principle was ousia, but 
they argued that on account of its simplicity it could not ‘beget’ or ‘engender’ a 
second ousia like itself"? Skilfully utilizing reservations towards the language of 
divine generation that had accompanied theological debate at least since the 
Council of Nicaea but which, arguably, went back to the second-century conflict 
over Valentinus and his school? the anonomoians urged that the paradigm of 
creation was the only one acceptable in the case of an absolutely simple first ousia. 
It was, therefore, through its activity or energeia, itself perfectly simple, that the 
first ousia produced the second one.”* 

This 'ingenerate' first ousia, then, and the only product of its ‘energy’, to which 
Eunomius applied the title of ‘the generate’ (rò yévvguo),"? could not be said to be 
at all alike as far as their substance was concerned; hence the designation of the 
school as anomoians or heteroousians. The close relationship, which they still 
granted between the first and second principles, had therefore to be based on their 
activities: unlike according to ousia, like according to activity (energeia)—this 
would be the full formula of the heteroousian creed." 

It is evident from Eunomius' Apology, the one major writing we possess in full 
to document his teaching, how confident he was that the commitment to an 
asymmetric relationship between ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ was a generally accepted 
principle. There is an element of teasing or even taunting his opponents discern- 
ible where he argues that the 'derivative' theory of the Origenist tradition must 
necessarily lead to the full equality of the Trinitarian Persons: 


But if it neither is nor ever could be lawful to conceive of these (sc. attributes like 
shape, mass, and size) or anything like them as being joined to the substance of 
God, what further argument is there which will permit the likening of the 
begotten to the unbegotten substance? Neither the likening nor the mixture 
nor the association of the substance has left any room for a pre-eminence or a 
distinction but has manifestly yielded an equivalence (ioórgs) and along with 
that equivalence has shown that the thing likened or compared is itself 
unbegotten.”” 


72 Eunomius, Apol. 9, 1-3 (42 Vaggione). Cf. Wickham (1968), 538. 

73 Cf. for the discussion at Nicaea: Eusebius of Caesarea, Ep. ad Caes. = Urkunde 22, 7 (44, 4 Opitz). 
For later fourth-century debates cf. the first Sirmian Creed of 351 (Athanasius, Syn. 27) and the 
homooiousian synodical letter of 358 (ap. Epiphanius, Haer. 73, 3, 5-8 [3, 271, 22-272, 17 Holl]). See 
also, Williams (1993), 152-3 for the way concerns about ‘Gnostic’ materialistic emanations shaped the 
debate about Origen's heritage at the turn of the fourth century. 

^^ Eunomius, Apol. 28, 6-8 (74 Vaggione) = Confessio Eunomiana. 

75 Eunomius, Apol. 12, 7 (48 Vaggione). 

7$ Eunomius, Apol. 22 (62 Vaggione). Cf. George of Laodicae (or Basil of Ancyra?) ap. Epiphanius, 
Haer. 73, 13, 2 (3, 285, 30-286, 3 Holl). 

7 Eunomius, Apol. 11, 4-10 (46 Vaggione). ET: Vaggione, 47. 
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But, as Eunomius hastens to add, there is nothing more irrational or impious than 
to deny the ontological pre-eminence of the Father over the Son given that the 
saviour himself said that ‘the Father is greater than P (John 14, 28). 

Intriguingly, Eunomius’ taunt finds an unexpected first echo in Athanasius who 
put to his Eastern opponents the precise same logic: if they rejected the homoou- 
sion because the Son cannot be the same as the Father, they might as well say that 
he is entirely ‘unlike’ the Father as the choice between homoousios and hetero- 
ousios is a binary.”® For the Alexandrian, this was not an entirely new argument. 
After all, he had built his entire career on the similarly binary logic that all 
opponents of Nicaea had to be Arians.” It appears, however, that the emergence 
of the ‘neo-Arianism’ of Aétius and Eunomius rendered unexpected force to this 
well-worn argument. 

Nonetheless, it was not through direct influence of Athanasius, that Basil’s 
response to Eunomius produced a novel form of Nicene theology and, ultimately, 
the most influential Patristic philosophy. Rather, it appears that it was his own 
attempt to grapple with the challenge posed by Eunomius’ teaching that led to his 
own, innovative solution into which he then carefully wove important aspects of 
the Origenist tradition. 


2.2 Cappadocian Philosophy I: The Abstract Account 
2.2.1 Basil’s Early Writings 


For an understanding of the starting point of Basil’s intellectual development from 
the early 360s to his premature death in 379, we must return one more time to his 
correspondence with Apollinarius. This exchange of letters distinctly displays the 
gap of age, experience, and authority that prevailed between them at the time: 


Furthermore be so kind as to inform us in more detail about the homoousion 
itself [...] which meaning it has and how one may soundly employ it of things in 
which neither a common overlying genus is seen, nor a pre-existent material 
substratum, nor a division of the first into the second.*° 


Basil here humbly asks for Apollinarius’ advice, and the response he receives is 
given in kind by a man conscious of his superiority in age, status, and wisdom. It 
would nevertheless be mistaken to infer that Basil simply acquiesced to the logic 


78 Athanasius, Syn. 51, 5 (275, 7-10 Opitz). 
” This strategy has been analysed in detail in Gwynn (2006). 
2 Basil, Ep. 361, 15-22 (3, 221 Courtonne = 202, 13-18 de Riedmatten). 
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Apollinarius proposed to him.®' While he eventually embraced the Creed of 
Nicaea, he stubbornly stuck to the outlines of his own understanding of the 
Trinitarian relationship which he laid out in its contours in his first letter to 
Apollinarius as follows: 


For we hold that whatever the substance of the Father is by hypothesis assumed 
to be, this must needs be altogether assumed of the Son’s substance as well; so 
that, if one calls the Father’s substance ‘intelligible, eternal, unbegotten light’, he 
will call the substance of the Son also ‘intelligible, eternal, begotten light’. For 
such an understanding, however, the phrase ‘alike without any alteration’ would 
seem more fitting to me than that of homoousios. For while light is not distinct 
from light with regard to more or less, [they are] not rightly said to be the same 
because each exists in its own circumscription of being. Instead, [they are] rightly 
said to be alike, precisely and without alteration.?? 


In these lines, Basil expresses reservations towards the language of Nicaea that are 
reminiscent of the homoiousians. He is wary of the notion of identity (ravróv) and 
would rather speak of ‘like in substance’—albeit increased to the strongest degree 
by the addition of ‘without alteration’ (a7apa\Adxtws)—than use the homoou- 
sion. This sentiment clearly places him on the side of the Easterners rather than 
that of Athanasius and Apollinarius who both enthusiastically defended the 
language of ‘sameness’ as implied by the Nicene watchword. 

Despite this similarity, however, differences abound between Basil’s position 
and that of the Origenist Orientals. Notably, Basil does not explain the relation- 
ship between Father and Son in terms of ontological derivation but in terms of 
shared divine predicates. Their divinity is expressed through a series of properties 
that are used in exactly the same sense for both of them. Importantly, this is the 
case for any given predicate that could be applied to their being: ‘whatever the 
substance of the Father is by hypothesis assumed to be, this must needs be 
altogether assumed of the Son’s substance as well’. 

This approach has a radical effect on the issue of subordination. Basil seems 
well aware of the link, accepted as axiomatic by the Aristotelian commentators, 
between univocal predication and ontological co-ordination. Father and Son are 
both ‘light’ in precisely the same sense, and for this reason there is no difference of 
rank (undeuiav Ev 7H waddAov kai rrov rrjv diapopav) between them, as regards 


* It is for this reason that I do not think the narrative would change greatly should Basil’s ep. 361 
ultimately prove inauthentic. The letter symbols the intellectual point of origin of the Cappadocian’s 
development precisely because it does not intimate Basil’s slavish dependence on Apollinarius’ 
teaching. 

* Basil, Ep. 361, 24-35 (3, 221 Courtonne = 202, 20-8 de Riedmatten). 
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their ousia. The problem of univocal and equivocal (synonymous and homonymous) 
predication was, it seems, raised in earnest only by the anomoians.?? In line with 
their understanding of the absoluteness of ‘the ingenerate’, they held that identical 
terms used for Father and Son in Scripture or tradition had to be equivocal: in the 
case of the first ousia, they meant 'ingenerate' while in the case of the second ousia, 
they could refer to various aspects of this being, but would certainly never mean 
‘ingenerate’. Whereas Apollinarius seems to have been working towards an 
analogical approach, in line with his stipulation of divinity as a derivative, aph- 
henos genus, Basil accepts the binary logic proposed by Eunomius but draws the 
opposite conclusion from it: identical predicates said of Father and Son indicate 
the absence of subordination or ontological gradation. 

This account of trinitarian relationships, however, engendered a new difficulty. 
If Father and Son shared predicates in this way; if, consequently, they were 
ontologically co-ordinated as far as their ousia is concerned, how, then, could 
they be distinguished from one another? Did not, in this case, their identity make 
their distinction impossible? Basil’s hesitation towards the homoousion and his 
preference for likeness-terminology were evidently owed to this concern. Light 
and light, he suggested, are not the same as otherwise they would become 
indistinguishable. They were ‘like’ each other insofar as each has its own individ- 
ual circumscription, a definitive description that permits its identification vis-a-vis 
the other. 

Homoousios is problematic for Basil because he cannot see how, under the 
conditions of a co-ordinated duality of divine beings, the use of this term could 
avoid Sabellianism. This, evidently, is rather different from the reasoning applied 
by his Ancyran namesake for whom the problem was how to avoid ontological co- 
ordination, the very notion Basil of Caesarea put at the centre of his own account. 

The contours of Basil’s solution to this conundrum are visible at this stage, but 
no more than that. ‘Ingenerate’ and ‘generate’, the very terms that were founda- 
tional for the anomoian thought of Aétius and Eunomius, make their appearance 
in Basil in a radically altered function. As indicated here—and worked out in 
detail later—the two opposites are allowed to stand for the particular difference 
that preserves the ‘individuality’ of Father and Son within their otherwise identical 
ousia. This, too, will be the avenue through which Basil ultimately achieves an 
integration of the Origenist tradition into his own, novel approach: by assigning to 
the relational paradigm of generation—and with it the notion of the Father as 
cause—its limited but necessary place in an account of the modes of existence 
characteristic of the trinitarian hypostases. 

This solution, however, is only adumbrated at this stage. Overall, the echoes of 
the Origenist tradition in Basil’s early trinitarian language are noticeably faint: as 


8 Eunomius, Apol. 16-17 (52, 9-54, 2 Vaggione). 
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absent as the derivative concept of divine being is the language of three hypostases 
whose integration into the Nicene tradition has often been considered the main 
feat of the Cappadocians. But while Nazianzen used the formula already in the 
early 360s, it is not found in Basil until a decade later.** 

The teaching of the early Basil as found in his first letter to Apollinarius can be 
summarized in the following tenets: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The common divinity of Father and Son is described in terms of shared 
predicates. 

These predicates are understood as univocal and thus indicative of onto- 
logical co-ordination. 

This creates a new problem for the individual identity of the Trinitarian 
Person. It is this problem that causes Basil’s hesitation towards the homo- 
ousion and underlies his terminological preference for likeness 
terminology. 

A solution to this problem through the use of individual predicates—which 
could also become the new place for the traditional, hierarchical lan- 
guage—is only beginning to emerge. 


This summary is confirmed by related texts from the same years. In his Epistle 
9, written in 364°° to a Christian philosopher, called Maximus, Basil contrasts the 
problematic views of Dionysius of Alexandria with the following statement of his 
own beliefs: 


If I have to state my own opinion, I accept the expression “alike in ousia’, if it has 
the term ‘without alteration’ added to it, as equivalent to the homoousion that is, 
to the correct understanding of the homoousion. For those in Nicaea had this in 
mind when, having called the only-begotten light from light, true God from 
true God and similar expressions, they subsequently introduced the homoousion: 
[to express that] it is impossible to conceive of any alteration between light 
and light, truth and truth or the ousia of the only-begotten and that of the 
Father. If someone understands the term like this, I accept it. If, however, 
someone removes the term ‘without alteration’ from the term ‘alike’, as those 
in Constantinople have done [sc. at the 'homoian' synod of 360], I suspect that 
the word is intended to reduce the glory of the only-begotten.*° 


In striking fashion, Basil here interprets the central words from the Nicene 
Creed not in terms of derivation but of ontological co-ordination on the basis 
of shared predicates. The crucial tenet, for him, is the absence of ‘alteration’ 


84 Drecoll (1996), 101-2; 337-8. 85 For the date see: Hauschild (1973-93), vol. 1, 169, n. 76. 
*5 Basil, Ep. 9, 3 (vol. 1, 39, 1-14 Courtonne). 
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(tò amapaAAakrws), the complete equivalence between the terms used for Father 
and Son. The technical language from the epistle to Apollinarius is absent; Basil 
also does not enlarge here on possible ways the homoousion could be miscon- 
strued. Nonetheless, there can be but little doubt that this letter espouses the same 
conceptual viewpoint as the contemporaneous epistle to Apollinarius. 

A third relevant passage is found in Basil’s first book Against Eunomius. In this 
text, Basil counters directly Eunomius’ dismissal of the concept of a ‘common 
ousia shared by Father and Son. Such a concept, Eunomius argues, is absurd: 
while even the most ancient of temporal beings can be hierarchically structured, 
no such ordering is possible with regard to the first ousia which transcends the 
very categories of order, time, and even eternity (aiv) and must not, therefore, be 
conceptualized in such a way.®” 

Basil’s reply is meant to be nuanced. He concedes that there are conceptions of 
ousia which would legitimately fall foul of his opponent’s critique such as that of a 
pre-existing material that is subsequently divided into those beings that are 
generated out of it. He then adds his own conception: 


But if one were to conceive of the community of ousia so that one and the same 
formula of being (róv roô eivaı Aóyov) is seen in both so that, if by hypothesis the 
Father is in his substrate thought to be light, the ousia of the only-begotten would 
be confessed to be light too, and whatever account one could give of the Father’s 
being, the very same one would have to give of the Son: if the community of 
substance be conceived thus, we accept it and say that this is our teaching too.** 


The passage is particularly close to the letter to Apollinarius although Basil 
here does not comment on the suitability or otherwise of the homoousion. As in 
both previous texts, Basil emphatically affirms that the foundation of trinitarian 
language is predication. The community of ousia, which is the explicit focus of the 
present passage, is understood to imply that any account or formula one could 
give of the ousia or the being (eivaı) of the Father, would also be applicable to 
the Son. 

With his use of the phrase ‘formula of being’,®’ Basil explicitly and consciously 
harks back to Aristotle's Categories in which this term had been introduced.”° 
It was discussed in the commentators as a technical term differentiating univocal 
from equivocal predication.” Its appearance in the context of the Eunomian 


87 Eunomius, Apol. 10 (44, 1-10 Vaggione). 88 Basil, AE I 19 (240, 27-30 Sosboiié). 

8° [bid. °° Aristotle, Cat. 1 (1° 1-12). 

°l Ackrill astutely observed that while ‘from Aristotle’s distinction between “homonymous” and 
“synonymous” one could evidently derive a distinction between equivocal and unequivocal names- 
...the Categories is not primarily about names, but about things that names signify’: Ackrill 
(1963), 71. 
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controversy is not, therefore, surprising. After all, the heteroousians had drawn 
attention to problems of predication in theology, as we have seen. Whereas 
Eunomius claimed that all terms used for Father and Son in Scripture and 
tradition had to be ‘homonyms’, Basil reverts to the opposite thesis and boldly 
proclaims their univocal use when applied to divine substance. 


2.2.2 Ousia and Hypostasis 


In the final decade of his life, Basil did not again write a major trinitarian work 
comparable to his Against Eunomius.”* Instead, his evolving position is most 
memorably and most influentially expressed in a number of longer summaries 
contained in personal letters. These passages were among the most frequently 
cited and discussed Cappadocian texts in later centuries; in many ways they 
embody the perception the Eastern Church—and also much later scholarship— 
had of Cappadocian theology. 

One of these texts is to be found in Basil's Epistle 214 to a certain Count 
Terentius with whom the Bishop of Caesarea was in exchange about the compli- 
cated ecclesiastical situation in Antioch. Throughout the letter, which was written 
in 376,?? positions well known from the earlier Basil are again encountered, such 
as the claim of a specifically Sabellian misinterpretation of the Nicene Creed. In 
the letter to Apollinarius, this concern was the direct result of Basil's reconstruc- 
tion of the intratrinitarian relationship on the basis of univocal predication. 
Whereas earlier critics of Nicaea had taken exception to its potential implication 
of ontological co-ordination, it was Basil himself who had reservations about a 
potential lack of hypostatic differentiation within the Trinity as a result of the 
Nicene homoousion. 

This concern is now articulated in a new key insofar as Basil here utilizes his 
celebrated distinction of ousia and hypostasis to this precise end: 


Consider, admirable friend, that the forgers of the truth, who have introduced the 
Arian schism into the sound faith of the fathers, could not adduce another reason 
for not adopting the pious dogma of the fathers than the concept of homoousios. 
This they interpreted perversely and in order to slander the faith saying that the 
Son was called by us homoousios in hypostasis." 


?? An exception of sorts is his De spir., but its purpose was specifically the question of the status of 
the Holy Spirit more than the overall shape of trinitarian theology. On its place in Basil's thought cf. 
Drecoll, (1996), 183-269; Radde-Gallwitz (2012), 108-20. The most important, comprehensive study 
of the work remains Dórries (1956). 

?5 For the date cf. Rousseau (1994), 307. ?* Basil, Ep. 214, 3 (2, 204, 1-7 Courtonne). 
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Basil’s point is partly political as he seeks to castigate the small Nicene community 
headed by Paulinus for their confession of ‘one hypostasis’ in the Trinity.”° Yet 
whatever his pragmatic motivation in this particular context may have been, there 
can be no doubt that the demand to add the distinction of hypostases to the 
confession of the homoousion chimes with his early concern that the use of the 
Nicene term could make the Trinitarian Persons indistinguishable. 

Basil’s summary presentation of his own doctrine is, consequently, an account 
of the difference of the terms ousia and hypostasis: 


If we have to state briefly our own opinion, we shall say this that the relation the 
common item has to the particular, ousia has to hypostasis. For each of us 
partakes of being (eivaı) through the common formula of being (rûs oùcias 
Adyw), but he is one or the other through the properties (id.apaorv) attached 
to him. So also there (sc. in the Godhead) the formula of being is the same, like 
goodness, divinity and what else one may conceive of: but the hypostasis is seen 
in the properties of fatherhood or sonship or the sanctifying power.?* 


The contours of the earlier theory are clearly recognizable in the present text: in 
the first instance, this is the emphasis on shared predication as underlying the 
common ousia. While the implication of ontological co-ordination is not specif- 
ically mentioned here, there is no reason to doubt that it is in Basil’s mind. Yet 
there are additional features that show how Basil’s thinking has evolved since his 
letter to Apollinarius from a decade ago. 


(1) In the first instance, his insistence on the use of hypostasis for the trini- 
tarian person must be mentioned. This terminological decision is justified, 
as we have seen, with the need to stem a Sabellian interpretation of the 
Nicene homoousion. 

(2) Another new development is closely related. As much as the unity of ousia 
is expressed by shared predicates, the individual distinction of the hypos- 
tasis now has its corresponding mark, the individual property.” 

(3) The third new element evidently is the analogy between ousia and hypos- 
tasis in the Trinity and the relationship between the common item 
(tò koivov) and the particular (rò LOLov).?? 


The former two of those can at least partly be understood as a conscious 
attempt by Basil to reintegrate the Origenist tradition of trinitarian language 


?5 Basil, Ep. 214, 2. Cf. Rousseau (1994), 288-317, esp. 307 and Perrot (2019). 

°° Basil, Ep. 214, 4 (2, 205, 6-15 Courtonne). 

°” Note the early reference in Basil, AE II 28, 27-31 (118 Sesboüé). cf. Holl (1904), 136. 
Cf., again, AE II 28 for an early version of this argument. 
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and thought into his own, novel conception. The insistence of the Oriental 
bishops on the formula ‘three hypostases’ had always been motivated by a deep- 
seated anti-Sabellian instinct, as has been noted earlier. Basil’s use of the phrase 
was thus justified along the same lines even though his own understanding of 
hypostasis in analogy to the particular had little to do with those earlier theories. 

Similarly, the introduction of particular properties as distinctive of each hypos- 
tasis offered itself as a way to retain, or better to recycle, important aspects of the 
earlier, derivative account. In the present place, Basil calls these individual prop- 
erties ‘fatherhood’ and ‘sonship’; elsewhere they are called ‘ingenerate’ and ‘gen- 
erate’ or ‘cause’ and ‘caused’.” All these terms are clearly evocative of the 
traditional language in which the Father as source or origin of the Godhead was 
its principle (apy) and, as such, ontologically prior to the other two Persons. Such 
ontological priority was, in theory, excluded by the insistence on the identity of 
one single ousia shared by all three. 

In fact, however, one may wonder whether not the Cappadocian approach 
permitted a certain flexibility on this precise point depending on the extent to 
which an individual author chose to emphasize the force of the Father’s individu- 
ality as the source and origin of the other two Persons. In passages such as the 
present one, those properties seem little more than formal distinctions, identifying 
the particular hypostasis within a unified ousia, but one could arguably stay within 
the same paradigm while insisting more strongly on the significance of the 
properties Father, Son, and Spirit actually possessed for the proper understanding 
of the Trinity. In other words, the introduction of the individual properties could 
be a mere nod to the more traditional language, but it could also be a conceptual 
element that permitted the integration of considerable elements of the derivative 
theory into the Cappadocian account. 

From the perspective of Patristic philosophy, however, it is undoubtedly the 
third novel element that is the most intriguing. The comparison Basil proposes 
here between unity and diversity in the Trinity on the one hand, and the 
relationship between universal and particular created being on the other, is 
enormously suggestive even though there is little in the present passage to suggest 
that Basil intends more than an ad hoc illustration of a difficult doctrinal point. 
There are, however, at least two good reasons to believe that for him it was more 
than that. 

First of all, while the analogy Basil proposes here might seem to mark a 
development beyond the conception encountered in his earlier texts, indications 
are there that its seeds were, in fact, as much present in the early 360s as those of 
the other elements that only fully appear in the 370s. Basil, as we have seen, started 
off from the idea that ousia was common to Father and Son, and that this 


°° For ayévvntos—yevvytos cf. Basil, Ep. 125, 3 (2, 34, 29-30 Courtonne). For alrıov—airiarov cf. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Abl. (56, 1 Mueller). 
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commonality was expressed by shared predicates. The terms through which he 
expressed the latter tenet, however, were taken from the philosophical debate 
about Aristotle’s Categories, and in this context, it had always been inscribed into 
the duality of universal and particular. Basil may not, in 362, have thought of 
Father and Son as ‘particulars’ but the logic underlying his argument at that time 
clearly tended in that direction. 

Secondly, a tendency to develop a trinitarian philosophy on the basis of an 
account of universal and particular was partly present and partly implied in 
Apollinarius’ letter to Basil. Whatever Basil’s conceptual disagreements with the 
Bishop of Laodicea may have been, it is unlikely that his choice of a similar but 
also very different model to illustrate his own understanding of the Trinity was 
entirely innocent of its potentially wider implications given his awareness of 
Apollinarius’ intellectually ambitious approach. 

It is at this point, then, that we get a first glimpse of the momentous project that 
I call Cappadocian philosophy. It is based on the notion of being as shared by 
many individuals in which exclusively it exists. There is no difference of rank or 
degree between those individuals; this is ensured by the constant reference to the 
common ‘formula’ (Aóyos) consisting of predicates that apply to all particulars in 
the same manner. At the same time, the possibility is at least left open that their 
mutual relationship may well be one of genetic origin and thus include notions of 
cause and effect, and in this sense prior and posterior. 

I call this initial account of Cappadocian philosophy ‘abstract’ because it is, as 
we have seen, based on properties both at the universal and the particular level. 
The ‘particular’ is here described by means of its individual property (iij), 
while the universal is expressed through a common formula (Aóyos). I do not 
suggest that any one of the Cappadocians ever thought of either divine or 
creaturely being in purely abstract terms, but it is important to note that it is 
this abstract or logical account that appears, from the 370s, in all three of them 
albeit with varying emphases.'^? 

Basil himself restated the same principles we encountered in his letter to 
Terentius in a roughly contemporaneous epistle to his friend Amphilochius of 
Iconium (Epistle 236):'?! 


Ousia and hypostasis have the same difference as the common item has to the 
individual, for example as ‘animal’ relates to ‘this particular human being’. 
Therefore, we confess one ousia in the Godhead and apply the account of 
being identically. The hypostasis, however, [we confess] as particular so that we 
possess the concept of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit distinctly and without 


100 A similar interpretation has been proposed by Edwards (2015) for the Epistle 38 on which further 
below. 
101 According to Hauschild (1973-93: vol. 3, 205, no. 205), the letter was written in January 375. 
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confusion. For if we did not take into account the separate properties of each one, 
such as fatherhood, sonship, and sanctification, but confessed God [solely] from 
the common conception of being, it would be impossible to give an account of 
our faith in a healthy manner. It is therefore necessary to add to the common the 
particular and to confess the faith in this way.’ 


This passage illustrates a number of further important aspects of the ‘abstract’ 
account. Immediately apparent is its conceptual cast. Basil’s insistence on the need 
to use both the universal properties of divinity and the particular ones of Father, 
Son, and Spirit is justified with the need to ‘possess the concept (£vvoia)' of the 
hypostases 'distinctly and without confusion'. Such conceptual language was, in 
fact, characteristic for Basil's theory from its origins in his Against Eunomius.’” 

To this conceptual dimension is, secondly, added linguistic expression as its 
external equivalent: note the parallel in the present passage between the possession 
‘of the concept [...] distinctly and without confusion' and the ability to ‘give an 
account of our faith in a healthy manner’. In fact, given the significance of credal 
articulation—specifically, the acceptance of the Nicene formula of faith—for 
Basil's activity and ambition during those years, it is arguable that this aspect 
was anything but an afterthought in his adoption of the theory. 

In both these dimensions, thirdly, identification is key; the abstract account 
given of universal and particular therefore is constructed from the perspective of 
the subject and with epistemic concerns at its heart. It explains how we can and 
should know, understand, and speak of an object in the right manner. Differently 
put, this account is less geared towards the ontological question of what this object 
is in and of itself. In particular, the theory is not meant, at this stage, to explain 
what kind of thing the universal is, the common item that is shared by the three 
individuals. Basil may have had his own views on that point but evidently 
preferred to keep those to himself. If he had, however, hoped that the latter 
question would simply never be raised, he must have been naive. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is crucial to realize that no such theory is contained 
or implied in the texts analysed up to this point. The duality of the common item 
and the individual provides a grammatical rule for trinitarian language in analogy 
to the rules governing our speech about creaturely genera, species, and particulars. 
It explains these rules as based on logical principles operating in our minds. What, 
if any, ontological and metaphysical realities correspond to these grammatical and 
logical rules has so far been left open. 

This is not to say, of course, that Basil had a purely conceptual understanding of 
the universal let alone of divine substance. Such a view would be patently false or, 
at least, extremely implausible. Neither was he unconcerned by potentially 


102 Basil, Ep. 236, 6 (3, 53, 1-12 Courtonne). 
1 Cf eg. AE I 19 (1, 242, 40-4 Sesboü£); II 4 (2, 20, 9-13 Sesboüé). 
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misleading analogies between creaturely substances and the Trinity. As we have 
seen, the reverse is the case; all the evidence suggests that Basil's quest for an 
acceptable trinitarian grammar was initiated by his anxiety that ousia-language 
had the potential to evoke inappropriate conceptions of the Trinity.'°* Yet it must 
be recognized that Basil's abstract theory exercised considerable metaphysical 
restraint beyond its insistence on existential independence and ontological co- 
ordination of the hypostases. How our understanding of the universal as common 
and shared corresponds to a realistic universal is, at this point, as little in view as 
the relationship between the particular property and the metaphysical constitu- 
tion of the individual. 

Understanding Basil's ‘abstract’ theory of the 370s along those lines may, in 
fact, help explain its remarkable political success. It was, one might say, a theory 
aimed at uniting a divided Church. While insisting on a solid core of doctrinal 
affirmation, it was in other ways rather flexible permitting the integration of rather 
different theological traditions and viewpoints. A first example of its efficiency in 
this regard might be the reception of this account by Gregory Nazianzen. As we 
have already seen, Basil's friend was intuitively much closer to the derivative 
model in its Nicene form as proposed by Apollinarius; already in 362, he confessed 
his faith along those lines and including the formula of ‘three hypostases’. 
Nazianzen was more impressed, it seems, with the Origenist objection to a 
Trinity of three first principles than either Basil or Gregory of Nyssa. At the 
same time, the conflict with Eunomius was, arguably, less formative for his 
thought than for that of the two Cappadocian brothers. If the Cappadocian 
philosophy can be understood as a confluence of Origenist and anti-Eunomian 
concerns, Nazianzen may be said to have been more strongly affected by the 
former than the latter, whereas for Basil and Nyssen it may be said to have been 
the other way around. 

It is therefore unsurprising that Nazianzen comes closest to the language of 
Basil's abstract theory where he too has to confront Eunomians, in his Theological 
Orations.'” In the third of them (On the Son), he writes as follows: 


This then is our view: as there is one definitional account (logos) of horse, ox, 
human, and in general of each of those that belong to the same species, and 


104 See at n. 80. An analogous concern is voiced at AE I 19 (1, 240, 27-30 Seboiié). 

105 Beeley (2008), 226. 

10° Note that Beeley, who wishes to restrict this aspect of Nazianzen's thought to a minimum, 
complains about the predominance of these orations in previous interpretations of his theology on the 
grounds that these texts offer no 'sustained, positive exposition of Gregory's doctrine. Organized as a 
series of responses to objections by Eunomians and Pneumatomachians, they are mainly defensive in 
character and consist almost entirely of negative argumentation’: Beeley (2007), 204. Given how much 
of fourth-century trinitarian theology is developed in polemical contexts, this argument cannot, as 
such, bear much weight. Beeley may be on safer ground with the observation that Nazianzen's 
opposition specifically to the Eunomians was more pronounced in the Theological Orations than in 
other parts of his oeuvre. 
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whatever partakes of that account is rightly called be the name [of the species], 
but whatever does not partake is either not so called or not rightly. In the same 
manner, there is one ousia, one nature, and one appellation of God (even though 
names are also distinguished on the basis of certain distinguishing conceptions). 
Whatever is rightly called [by that appellation] is God, and anything that is [God] 
by nature is rightly called by the name—as long as for us truth exists in reality 
and not [only] in words. They, however, [sc. the anomoians] anxious to do all 
they can against the truth, admit that the Son is God when forced by reason and 
testimonies, but partaking of the appellation only on the basis of an equivocation 


107 


(6ucdvupor). 


The main elements of Basil’s mature theory are all present here: the name ‘God’ 
stands for a common ousia which, like an earthly species, is expressed through a 
definitional account which guarantees univocal predication, contrary to the con- 
tentions of the anomoians. The corresponding second tier of the theory, the 
distinction of hypostases on the basis of distinct notions (and predicates) is merely 
alluded to here, but the allusion is clear. 

The principle that the three Persons are ontologically co-ordinated in their 
ousia or nature is also regularly affirmed in Nazianzen’s writings. In the same 
oration, he protests against the insinuation of his opponents that his admission 
that the Father was greater ‘as cause’ (rà airí neißwv) implied that the Father 
was greater ‘in nature’ (77 pice:).'°* And in Oration 31, he argues that insofar as 
we can speak of one God and one divinity, no one of the hypostases is ‘more or less 
God’ (rò uev uáMov, 76 de f)rrov 8cós).? In Oration 40, Gregory admonishes the 
newly baptized about their faith and addresses the same point in the following 
words: 


I want to call the Father ‘greater’ (cf. John 14, 28), he from whom his equals have 
their equality as well as their being; this is admitted by everyone. Yet I am afraid 
of the word ‘origin’ (8é8ouca rnv Apxnv) in order not to make him the origin of 
inferior beings and insult him by making him first in honour. For the humiliation of 
those who are from him is no glory to him from whom they are. I am also suspicious 
that your insatiate desire may use the term ‘more’ to divide the nature taking ‘more’ 


as applying to everything. But he is not ‘more’ in nature, but only as cause.''? 


In none of these passages, however, does Nazianzen give up on the tenets of his 
own approach to the trinitarian problem. As much as he may emphasize the 


107 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 29, 13 (202, 12-204, 23 Gallay). 

108 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 29, 15 (208, 1-3 Gallay). 

1° Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 31, 14 (302, 3 Gallay). 

!? Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 40, 43 (298, 1-8 Moreschini/Gallay). 
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identity of divine nature and illustrate it with shared predicates,''' he will not 
forget to give an account of the internal relationships between the three hypostases 
strongly underlining their asymmetry. Whereas for Basil, as we have seen, the 
distinguishing marks of the hypostases often seem little more than formulaic, in 
illustration of the general need of particulars to have their individual properties— 
an approach that will resonate in Gregory of Nyssa, Nazianzen seems to find the 
ultimate relevance of the trinitarian mystery precisely in those differences and 
distinctions." 

The text just quoted from Oration 40 indicates that Gregory was aware of the 
tension between these two accounts, and in this he was surely right.’ He was 
walking a fine line, and considering his writings in their entirety, it is difficult to 
avoid the impression that on occasion he strayed to both sides of that line.''* He 
could claim that the Father’s property as ‘cause’ had to imply that he was also the 
origin of the Son’s and the Spirit's divinity." Along the same lines he claimed that 
his trinitarian doctrine was not tritheistic because the Father was the one ultimate 
origin of the Godhead.''° But he could also write of the Trinity in an almost 
entirely symmetric fashion reminiscent of Basil or Gregory of Nyssa: 


And when I speak of God you must be illumined at once by one flash of light and 
by three. Three in individualities or hypostases, if any prefer so to call them, or 
persons, for we will not quarrel about names so long as the syllables amount to 
the same meaning; but one in respect of the substance—that is, the Godhead. For 
they are divided without division, if I may so say; and they are united in division. 
For the Godhead is one in three, and the three are one, in whom the Godhead is, 
or to speak more accurately, who are the Godhead. Excesses and defects we will 
omit, neither making the unity a confusion, nor the division a separation. We 
would keep equally far from the confusion of Sabellius and from the division of 
Arius, which are evils diametrically opposed, yet equal in their wickedness. For 
what need is there heretically to fuse God together, or to cut him up into 
inequality? 7 


Nazianzen here plays with one of the most venerated theological images that 
conceptualized the relationship of Father and Son as the sun and its ray," which 


111 Eg. at Or. 6, 22 (176, 17-22 Calvet-Sebasti). 112 So rightly Beeley (2008), 207. 

113 Pace Beeley (2008), 209-10. 

114 This has been the majority view of scholarship since Meijering (1973). Cf. Norris (1991), 45, n. 
215; Egan (1993). Different, however: Cross (2006); Beeley (2007). 

115 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 2, 38 (140, 9-12 Bernardi) = Or. 20, 6 (70, 23-5 Mossay). 

116 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 29, 2 (178-80 Gallay). 

17 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 39, 11 (170, 12-172, 26 Moreschini/Gallay), ET: NPNF, 355. 

"8 Prestige (1952), 104 (Tertullian); 154 (Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius). For Nazianzen’s critique of 
this image cf. Or. 31, 32 (338-40 Gallay). 
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he here offers in a fascinating variation comparing the Trinity to a light that 
flashes up in one as well as three beams. This novel image corresponds perfectly to 
his assertion that the three hypostases are the one Godhead. A similarly powerful 
variation of the same image is found in a uniquely influential but also controver- 
sial passage in Oration 31 in which Gregory speaks of one light that jointly shines 
forth in three suns. It is no coincidence that in this same passage, Nazianzen also 
uses some of his most symmetric language of the Trinity and, in fact, all but asserts 
that the divinity resides in a separate divine ousia.'' 

While it would be facile to force this wide variety of statements into the 
straitjacket of a single underlying theory, it seems most plausible to understand 
them as illustrating the integrative power of Basil’s ‘abstract’ theory whose prag- 
matic purpose was to woo individuals into a confessional union, a purpose for 
which the Metropolitan of Caesarea lacked almost all institutional leverage. 
Nazianzen, it appears, accepted his friend’s proposal on the grounds that it 
allowed him to retain major elements of his own, preferred, Origenist- 
Apollinarian theology. This worked on the assumption that the much more 
extensive account of the genetic relations between the Trinitarian Persons could 
still be inscribed in, and contained by, the stipulation that there was no variation 
in the shared divinity as expressed by a common definitional account and, as such, 
present in all three hypostases. In other words, Nazianzen, too, accepted in 
principle that the individual properties ascribed to the three Persons only char- 
acterized them as Persons and did not impinge on the kind of divinity that each of 
them possessed and the sort of God each of them was. 

This did not work out without tension or friction, but it allowed Nazianzen, 
after Basil’s death and the accession of Theodosius, to claim for himself the mantle 
of the man who was almost immediately recognized as the architect of the new 
anti-homoian settlement that could finally bring about ecclesiastical unity. Given 
his utter obscurity until then, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that his sudden 
elevation to the pinnacle of the imperial Church was largely owed to the plausi- 
bility of his self-presentation as the natural guardian of Basil’s legacy. 

In this claim, Nazianzen had one, major competitor: Gregory of Nyssa.'”' It has 
only recently been observed how much their activities after 379 display signs of 
rivalry"? but, once recognized, there is nothing surprising in such an attitude or 
the corresponding behaviour. Both men were, after all, immensely gifted but their 
ambitions had been held in check by the overshadowing personality of their friend 
and brother. With him gone and with the practically simultaneous, tectonic 
changes in the political landscape after the death of Valens on 9 August 378, 


!? Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 31, 14 (302-4 Gallay). On the interpretation of this passage cf. the very 
different readings by Beeley (2007) and Cross (2006). 

20 McLynn (2018), 30 with n. 6. 121 Especially after the sudden death of Meletius in 381. 
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they found themselves thrown into the centre of this dramatic transformation and 
thus inevitably became both allies and rivals. 

Both clearly had their high and low points during those years, but it is hard to 
deny that ultimately it was Gregory of Nyssa who emerged on top. After 
Nazianen’s failure to steer the Council of Constantinople to a successful comple- 
tion, he withdrew from the capital and spent the remainder of his life preparing 
his literary legacy for posterity while Nyssen was evidently a favourite of the 
imperial court, named as an orthodox point of reference, and even entrusted with 
complex diplomatic missions in remote parts of the Empire.'” 

Whether or not these two developments are related, it is noticeable that during 
those same years, Gregory of Nyssa built much more unequivocally on Basil's 
theory developing it into the form in which later generations of Eastern thinkers 
accepted it as the Cappadocian legacy and as the classical form not only of 
trinitarian theology but of Christian philosophy. 


2.2.3 Gregory of Nyssa's Account of the Abstract Theory: 
The So-called Epistle 38 


It is strangely apposite that what may well be Gregory of Nyssa's most momentous 
contribution to Cappadocian philosophy is a text of disputed authorship. Unlike 
Basil, whose literary remains betray something about the personal character of 
their author on almost every page, Gregory always seems to withdraw and hide 
behind his own writings. He has therefore been called elusive,'”* and in fact we 
learn little about his life, his personal character, and his intellectual development 
from the extensive corpus of his extant writings. 

It is in keeping with this tendency to auctorial self-effacement that some of 
Gregory's most notable contributions to the Cappadocian project are to be found 
in works that pretend to be restricted to the clarification or defence of Basil's texts. 
His important Apology on the Hexaémeron and its companion piece, the much 
more influential On the Creation of Humanity are both enunciated in Gregory's 
preface as mere continuations of Basil's celebrated Homilies on the Hexemeron.'”° 
His books Against Eunomius are justified by Gregory's need to take up his pen in 
defence of Basil after his death." In none of these cases, however, Nyssen's 
contribution is as ancillary as he insinuates. It is arguable that a similar relation- 
ship may explain the complicated authorship of the single most important text 


123 Cf. again McLynn (2018), 47-8. 124 Ludlow (2007), 1. 

125 Radde-Gallwitz (2018), 10-26. 

126 Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 2 (18, 14-19, 11); Op. hom. praef. (PG 44, 127 CD). 
127 Gregory of Nyssa, ce I 3-10 (23, 8-25, 19 Jaeger). 
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sketching out the Cappadocian view of the Trinity within an ambitious philo- 
sophical agenda. 

This text, which became foundational for later theological-philosophical 
debates and which therefore needs some careful attention in the present place, is 
usually cited as Basil’s Epistle 38 after its place in the eighteenth century, Maurist 
edition of Basil’s work which to this date has not been fully replaced. For the past 
fifty years, however, the case has repeatedly been made that this ‘letter’ that Basil is 
supposed to have sent to his Brother, Gregory of Nyssa, was in reality a brief 
doctrinal treatise by the latter entitled On the Difference between Ousia and 
Hypostasis.'”® The presence of the text in both manuscript traditions stretches 
back into their earliest stratum, and indirect evidence for both ascriptions does 
also reach back at least to the sixth century.'”” As scholars came to understand 
more clearly the different roles the two brothers played in fourth-century 
Christian thought, the number of those who claimed the text for Gregory has 
grown, as its author displays a willingness to enter into conceptual subtlety in 
the context of doctrinal debate far exceeding anything encountered elsewhere 
in Basil, whereas such a tendency would seem quite in line with Gregory's writing 
in general. 

Nonetheless, support for Basil’s authorship has never entirely gone away."? 
Leaving aside arguments relating to the text's language and style, the strongest 
reason to connect it with Basil is the letter's subject matter. The necessity to 
distinguish between ousia and hypostasis was evidently at the heart of Basil's 
trinitarian interventions in the latter half of the 370s that is, in the last five years of 
his life. By contrast, there is no indication that Gregory of Nyssa was ever 
particularly concerned to justify this particular terminological distinction which 
he rather presupposes as accepted in his relevant texts. The Epistle 38 thus seems 
like the text Basil should have written to complement the brief and ad hoc 
references to this topic spread across his later writings. 

Given the ultimate success of his agenda, it is easy to forget that Basil died 
prematurely and tragically before the Nicene resolution of the Trinitarian conflict 
was achieved. His absence in the months immediately following his death must 
have been keenly felt by those left behind with the task of taking up his mantle in 
the momentous period following the accession of Theodosius I with its climax in 
the Council of Constantinople in 381. If there is a historical situation into which 
the Epistle 38 fits, it is this brief time span; the most likely date of composition 
would be 379 when a synod at Antioch seems to have cleared the way for the 
resolution of the controversy in the Cappadocian sense. In this case, we could 


?5 Arguments have been based both on stylistic grounds and on the theology of the text. For an 
overview see now: Radde-Gallwitz (2018), 116. 

129 Redwick (1978); (1993), 620-3. 
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easily see Gregory of Nyssa as writing on behalf of his late brother; substituting in 
his own writing Basil’s expected final word on the matter.’** 

Short of the discovery of new textual evidence, no final answer to the puzzle of 
the Epistle’s authorship is forthcoming. The notion of Gregory writing vicariously, 
as it were, for his brother seems to account for most of the known facts around this 
text, but it remains speculative. In any event, the text is the bridge between Basil's 
doctrinal theory and the wider Cappadocian philosophy developed principally in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s works. For any understanding of the classical, Cappadocian 
philosophy it is of crucial importance. 

The treatise can be divided into eight parts.’*” It begins with an introduction 
laying out the problem the author is about to address: failure to distinguish 
between the terms ousia and hypostasis leads to an incomplete trinitarian doctrine 
which cannot account for the full truth of both unity and distinction in the 
Godhead. It can also encourage doctrinally erroneous references to one hypostasis 
or three ousiai in the Trinity (1, 1-12). In a second part (2, 1-19), the author 
introduces a grammatical theory: names can be divided into two classes, universal 
and particular. Universal names, such as ‘man’, denote a plurality of individuals 
belonging to the same species. They are therefore insufficient when it comes to the 
identification of the particular person. For this reason, proper names are needed as 
well. A third part (2, 19-3, 12) offers definitions of ousia and hypostasis based on 
this logic immediately followed (part four) by an illustration of this theory 
through the wording of Job 1 (3, 12-30). Gregory then, fifthly, moves on to the 
Trinity which is said to follow the same rules of universality and particularity 
(3, 30-4, 93). The relationship between the Persons is, however, described in terms 
of their economic activity and with a strong emphasis on the Father as the 
ultimate source. 

A sixth part offers yet another example: the paradoxical unity of oneness and 
distinction in the Trinity can be compared to the rainbow in which similarly a 
single beam of light is seen in distinctly coloured light (5, 1-63). Parts seven and 
eight deal with potential or actual objections (6, 1-7, 49 and 8, 1-30). Hebrews 1, 3 
speaks of the Son as the “exact imprint’ of the Father's ‘hypostasis’. This seems to 
flatly contradict the Cappadocian theory as on the one hand only the Father seems 
to be credited with a hypostasis while, on the other, the Son’s identity with the 
Father is ascribed to his very hypostasis, not their common ousia. Gregory replies 
that such an objection fails to take into account the intention of the biblical 
passage. Finally, the author also seems to address problems raised for his theory 


131 Cf. Drecoll’s recent assessment that ‘if one wishes to insist on Gregory’s authorship of the text, it 
is necessary to underscore the Nyssen’s strong dependence in both language and content on Basil’: 
Drecoll (2010), 235. 

132 In what follows, in-text references will be to section and line number of the Courtonne edition of 
the treatise. 
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by traditional image-terminology, based on Colossians 1, 15 (Christ as the ‘image 
(eikav) of the invisible God’). 

The brief overview indicates the wide-ranging character of the Epistle 38. It is a 
carefully crafted writing, clearly intended to pronounce definitively on the matter 
at hand. Remarkable is its non-polemical character. The opening lines with their 
reference to those speaking of ‘one hypostasis’ and ‘three ousia? could indicate 
actual positions the author has in mind, but they might also merely signify ideal 
types of terminological error or one-sidedness. Likewise, the engagement with 
biblical texts in the final two parts could, but does not have to, refer to the 
arguments of opponents. 

The starting point of the argument clearly is Basil’s mature ‘abstract’ theory.'?? 
As we have seen, the doctrinal summaries in his later letters all focus on the 
problem of how ousia and hypostasis should be differentiated. This too is the 
challenge the Epistle 38 sets out to tackle and it does so within the broad 
parameters underlying Basil’s position: 


(1) The divinity that is common to the three Trinitarian Persons is understood 
through shared predicates. They are said to be predicated univocally, as 
expressed in a common ‘formula of being’ (2, 19-25). 

(2) The three are therefore ontologically co-ordinated and, in this sense, 
homoousioi (2, 25-6). 

(3) Their distinction is guaranteed by the existence of properties through 
which the universal nature is individuated (2, 2, 26-30). 

(4) These properties define the hypostasis. The Trinity therefore exists as one 
ousia in three hypostases (3, 1-12). 

(5) The preferred or at least initial analogy for this relationship is that of 
universal and particular (2, 1-19). 


Thus far, it would be hard to deny broad continuity between the Epistle 38 and 
Basil’s project. Arguments for Nyssen’s authorship relying on fundamental theo- 
logical or philosophical disparities between the present text and Basil’s other 
works are, therefore, problematic.’** Nevertheless, the Epistle 38 also moves 
beyond the central core of Basil’s teaching. 

In light of the conceptual divergences between Basil and Nazianzen, it is 
certainly remarkable how carefully Gregory of Nyssa in the present text tries to 
weave together the two sources which, I have argued, make up the abstract aspect 
of the Cappadocian theory. While stating that the language about species and 
individual as ousia and hypostasis can straightforwardly be applied to the 
Godhead, his actual description of unity and distinction in the Trinity starts 
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from the ‘economic effects of the Spirit to move on from him to the Son and, 
finally, to the Father who shares in the same activities ‘without origin’ (avapxas: 4, 
17-8). The relational logic of generation and procession that was so important to 
the Origenist tradition and which resonated strongly in Nazianzen, is here thor- 
oughly interwoven with the anti-Eunomian logic of a shared divinity differenti- 
ated through individual properties. 

More important, however, in the context of Cappadocian and overall Patristic 
philosophy is the considerable increase in sophistication with which the logic of 
universal and particular is here developed. This leads to two main new insights 
going beyond anything to be found in Basil (or Nazianzen) but crucial for 
subsequent developments. 

For the first innovation, we must begin from the observation that Basil’s 
distinction of ‘common’ and ‘particular’ is here not straightforwardly applied to 
universal and individual predicates or concepts. Instead, Gregory introduces 
names and objects as additional elements into the theory. Directly after the 
introductory first section of the treatise, Gregory presents what looks like an 
elementary grammatical theory: 


Of all nouns the signification of some, which are said of things plural and 
numerically various, is more universal; as for instance man. When we so say, 
we employ the noun to indicate the common nature, and do not confine our 
meaning to any one man in particular who is known by that name. Peter, for 
instance is no more man, than Andrew, John, or James. The predicate therefore 
being common, and extending to all the individuals ranked under the same 
name, requires some note of distinction whereby we may understand not uni- 
versal man, but Peter or John in particular.'?? 


This is not a rejection or even a critique of Basil’s theory but the addition of a 
crucial new dimension. We saw how Basil’s arguments were geared towards the 
subject and its epistemic and cognitive apparatus. He wrote about ways we 
‘conceptualize’ and ‘speak’ rightly of three and one in the Trinity. By contrast, 
Gregory writes of names and their relation to objects: universal names, such as 
‘man’ (dvdpwros) indicate a common nature; they are thus said of a plurality of 
individual things. Their denotation is not, therefore, confined to one particular 
object. It must be for this reason that, a little later in the text, Gregory calls their 
meaning ‘indefinite’ (ddpioros: 3, 3) which would not make much sense if he 
considered the term ‘man’ vis-a-vis its definition. Its vagueness clearly is due to the 
fact that in marking out people it is not unequivocal as a proper name would be. In 
other words, Gregory’s initial interest seems to be less in the predicate function of 


135 [Basil], Ep. 38, 2 (1, 81, 1-11 Courtonne). 
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the universal, but in its particular way of designating individual objects. He seems 
to think of a group of people standing in a room—by saying ‘man’ it is not clear 
who is specifically addressed since the term designates any one or indeed all of 
them.'?° We need to say Andrew, John, or James to make our meaning clear. 

That this is indeed how Gregory approaches the problem is suggested by a 
passage in his short treatise To Ablabius, in which he provides a more vivid 
illustration of the same principle: 


When we address any one, we do not call him by the name of his nature (sc. call 
him ‘man’), in order that no confusion may result from the community of the 
name, as would happen if everyone of those who hear it were to think that he 
himself was the person addressed, because the call is made not by the proper 
appellation but by the common name of their nature.’*” 


Gregory’s initial question, then, may somewhat crudely be expressed as follows: 
what happens when we say aloud a common or universal noun, for example, 
‘man’? Interestingly, his first answer is not that we conjure up a concept that is 
clearly and unequivocally linked to that term, but that we use a designator that 
confuses the hearer because of its many potential referents. The term ‘man’, we 
read in the Epistle 38, ‘produces in the ear a “scattered”'** notion’ (Eoxedaouem 
twa évvo.a) due to its indefinite meaning (7@ dopiorw THs onuacias), and it is 
for this reason that we need proper names in the process of identifying an 
object (3, 3). 

It would be wrong, nonetheless, to draw too strict a distinction here. The notion 
of names that are indicative of objects in the Epistle 38 is intimately interwoven 
with the conceptual level. Gregory continues to emphasize the relationship 
between all three poles in a way suggesting that any rigid separation would be 
inadmissible. Proper names, we read, have a ‘more particular indication’ 
(iGuceorépav .. . 1v &Ge£w: 2, 12) which would mean that they refer to an indi- 
vidual object, but this is then explicated by connecting them with the ‘circum- 
scription of a particular object that has, insofar as it is particular, no community 
with other objects belonging to the same kind’ (mpdyuarös Tiwos epıypapn) 
undepiav Exovoa mpós TO Opoyevés, Kata TÒ idialov, THY kowaviav: 2, 14-5). 
Universal terms, on the other hand, are said to be used by the speaker to refer 
to the common nature (rv kownv pvow [...] 9e(£as) and, at the same time, to 
have a ‘comprehensive’ but also ‘indefinite’ meaning (kadolırwrepa onnaoia: 2, 
2-3; döpıoros onpacia: 3, 3). 


136 Cf. Boethius, In de int. II 7 (136, 23-138, 3 Meiser) and Zachhuber (1999), 83. 
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The innovation does not, then, consist in the replacement of conceptual 
language by object language, not even in the introduction of an entirely separate 
theoretical level. Rather, the Epistle 38 adds a new dimension to Basil’s theory, 
which I will in this book call the ‘concrete’ aspect of Cappadocian philosophy. 
This aspect is merely adumbrated in the present writing. It receives much sharper 
contours in some of Gregory’s other writings and will play a major role in the 
further reception and development of Cappadocian philosophy through the 
centuries. 

It is, on the one hand, a rather obvious extension of Basil’s theory which, we 
have seen, left largely unaddressed questions about the extramental dimension of 
the ‘common’ and the ‘particular’. This is particularly the case if this analogy is 
understood as the kernel of a fully-fledged philosophy rather than an ad hoc 
analogy for the Trinity. In this case, the abstract theory had to appear incomplete 
and one-sided. Also, it was only through the addition of the concrete dimension 
that Cappadocian thought could integrate large parts of the Christian doctrine of 
faith, especially the economy of salvation from creation to restoration, into a 
surprisingly systematic, philosophical whole.'?? 

On the other hand, however, the addition of the concrete dimension was itself 
not free from ambiguity. In the first instance, it is arguable that it was the line of 
argument Gregory presented in the Epistle 38 that prompted the charge of 
tritheism to which Gregory had to respond in his celebrated short trinitarian 
treatises, notably To Ablabius.'*° Basil’s more restrained use of the analogy of 
‘common’ and ‘particular’ could arguably evade this problem as it did not 
explicitly posit that the trinitarian ousia was a universal. Gregory might legitim- 
ately respond that such a claim was implied in Basil’s account and that he was 
merely grasping the nettle by openly admitting it, but be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that it is with the Epistle 38 that the problem of the universal has irrevocably 
become part of the conceptual foundation of Christian thought in the East and 
with it a host of complex doctrinal as well as philosophical problems. 

Furthermore, the very relationship between the ‘abstract’ and ‘concrete’ dimen- 
sions of the Cappadocian theory was far from stable. The author of the Epistle 38 
has at times been accused of identifying hypostasis with the particular properties 
making the individual distinct—rather than the concrete individual itself.'*' The 
same reading, as we shall see in a later chapter, was adopted by a sixth-century 
student of the Cappadocians in order to avoid tritheism.'^ On the side of the 
universal, the problem appears, if anything, even more intractable, and the 
relation between the conceptual ‘formula of being’ and the ontological universal 


13? Zachhuber (1999), 123-237 for a detailed account. 
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has not only been a bone of contention among modern scholars but has, historically, 
divided later Christian thinkers and indeed communities.'^? 

The second major innovation contained in Gregory’s initial exposition of his 
solution to the doctrinal problem concerns the understanding of ousia and 
hypostasis directly. The latter term is introduced with something nearly resem- 
bling a definition: 


This, then, is hypostasis. It is not the indefinite notion of ousia, which finds no 
stability (orácis) on account of the community of what is signified. It is that 
notion which sets before the mind a circumscription in one thing (rpayua) of 
what is common and uncircumscribed by means of such properties as are seen 


with it (eripavonau'**). 


Reading these words with Basil’s theory in mind, as is usually done, makes it 
natural to find here simply a further application of the duality of ‘common’ and 
‘particular’. It cannot, of course, be doubted that the relationship of universal and 
particular plays its role in the entire setup of Gregory’s case. Yet his distinction 
between ousia and hypostasis, as specified in the present text, introduces a binary 
that is not identical with that of universal and particular. The two sets of 
properties are here not simply introduced as more or less universal, but as serving 
two fundamentally different functions: while the former set determines what 
someone is, the latter specifies their concrete, hypostatic existence as an 
individual. 

In this sense, Gregory plays on the word hypostasis to claim that the ousia 
would find no stability (oracıs) on its own. At the same time, he emphatically 
affirms that all terms signifying ousia or being apply to all individuals equally. 
Gregory has a vested, theological interest here as he needs to steer clear of the 
argument that, in his logic, the individual could still be called an ousia in the same 
way an individual human being, such as Peter or Andrew, can still be called ‘man’. 
In this case, the individual would be what the Aristotelian commentators called a 
‘particular ousia’, the universal as individuated in the particular. As we shall see in 
much more detail later, this was indeed one of the main difficulties the 
Cappadocian philosophy bequeathed to later Eastern Patristic thought. It is 
intriguing, then, that even at this initial moment, Gregory of Nyssa seems keen 
to evade this problem by shifting the account away from the logic of universality 
and particularity, which inevitably permitted of degrees, to the more binary 


143 For divergent interpretations in more recent scholarship see: Cross (2002b); Zachhuber (2005). 
For the complicated historical reception history during the later Patristic era see the second and third 
parts of this book. 
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notions of being and existence, for which not much precedent existed in Greek 
philosophical thought. 

It is unclear how far this innovation was thought through at this point or indeed 
how far it helped with the specific problem generated by Gregory’s theory. After 
all, hypostasis is not here said to stand for existence pure and simple; instead it is 
existence with properties that individuates universal ousia. Gregory’s account of 
hypostasis, then, is not that far removed from, say, Porphyry’s ‘bundle theory’ to 
which the Epistle 38 alludes when it calls hypostasis ‘the conflux of properties that 
are around the particular’ (r7v ovvöpounv rv mepi ékaorov lduwudrwv: 6, 5-6) but 
later Patristic authors, mindful of the tensions inherent in Gregory’s account, 
would use his authority to explore this issue further and come much closer to the 
medieval distinction of essence and existence. 

To summarize, the Epistle 38, written in all likelihood by Gregory of Nyssa, 
marks several transitions: 


(1) From Basil’s trinitarian analogy of ‘common’ and ‘particular’ to a trinitar- 
ian philosophy clearly aimed at a comprehensive account of universal and 
particular being. 

(2) From Basil’s ‘abstract’ theory emphasizing almost exclusively the concep- 
tual and linguistic dimension to a theory encompassing both this abstract 
and a more concrete dimension albeit not in a stable union. 

(3) From an understanding of ousia and hypostasis as universal and particular 
towards an emphasis on the duality of being and existence. 


All these new tendencies are adumbrated and sketched but not fully developed. 
In many ways therefore, the writing is more evocative than a clear presentation of 
a thought-through theory. At the same time, the level of its conceptual and 
speculative engagement with the theoretical issues underlying the trinitarian 
issue in general and the new Cappadocian approach to it in particular, was 
unprecedented and remained unrivalled for over a century. It is, therefore, 
arguable that both aspects in combination, its high degree of theoretical sophis- 
tication and its evocative openness for further conceptual developments, made it a 
classic for later trinitarian thought in the East as well as for the emerging tradition 
of Patristic philosophy. 


2.3 Cappadocian Philosophy II: The Concrete Account 


If the Epistle 38 must count as the classic expression of the technicalities of 
Cappadocian trinitarian thought, this is partly because its author, Gregory 
of Nyssa, complemented the ‘abstract’ philosophy he inherited from his brother, 
Basil, with a philosophical account of a very different kind. This additional 
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dimension that comes to the fore in the Epistle 38, is arguably Gregory’s own, 
individual contribution to the tradition of Cappadocian philosophy. In order to 
gauge its precise character and the significance of its eventual synthesis with 
Basil’s original ideas, it will be helpful to consider also its presentation in places 
that did not require Gregory to make allowance for the trinitarian language he had 
inherited from his brother. In what follows, I will therefore consider his cosmo- 
logical treatises, the Apology on the Hexaémeron and On the Creation of 
Humanity, before moving on to his trinitarian writings which, it will be shown, 
offer a remarkable synthesis of his own, ‘concrete’ approach with the legacy of 
Basil’s abstract theory. 


2.3.1 The Ontology of the Cosmological Writings 


By general consensus, the two major cosmological writings we possess from 
Gregory’s pen belong to the extremely busy period of his life that began with 
Basil’s death and the accession of Theodosius, in other words to the years 379 to 
381." It is intriguing to note that Gregory even found the time to pen these essays 
during those months given the whirlwind of activities in which he was involved 
and the arguably more pressing urgency of taking a literary stand in the trinitarian 
controversy that was coming to a head at the time. The topic of cosmology must 
have been extremely close to his heart so that the publication of these texts was 
critical for the establishment of his own voice in the theological arena of the time. 

It is often said that in these treatises too, Gregory felt obliged to take up the 
mantle of his late brother whose own Homilies on the Hexaémeron had come in 
for criticism to which Gregory felt he had to respond.'^" Yet while it is true that the 
Nyssen put on a remarkable display of rhetorical humility at the outset of his 
Apology raising his late brother almost to the same level of spiritual authority as 
the author of Genesis," ^? his own attitude to the criticism which had allegedly been 
reported to him by his younger brother, Peter, to whom the Apology is addressed, 
remains rather ambiguous. Basil, Gregory observed, addressed his homilies to a 
congregation fully conscious that many among his hearers were simple-minded 
and uneducated, and to this purpose his remarks were perfectly fitted.'^? In other 
words, the reader of Basil's homilies must not expect an esoteric treatment of 
cosmology for the expert but has to be content to find a popular account adapted 
to the understanding of the people in the pew. 

Is this a defence of Basil or not rather an oblique critique? Gregory concedes to 
his brother that, by including references to secular learning in his account, he at 


146 Radde-Gallwitz (2018), 15-17. For Gregory’s cosmology as a whole cf. Kóckert (2009), 400-526. 
17 DeMarco (2013), 333. Cf. also: Costache (2012). 148 DeMarco (2013), 334-9. 
14 Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 4 (9, 16-11, 2 Drobner). 
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least intimated the existence of deeper truths to those eager to find them but goes 
on to illustrate this search in a way that clearly expresses his own reservations 
about the approach Basil had chosen: 


But if you, as in [the ascent] to Mount Sinai leave behind the many people below 
and raise your understanding beyond those others and desire to enter together 
with Moses into the darkness of inexpressible vision—having entered into which 
he saw things that cannot be seen and heard what is inexpressible, then you will 
seek to know the necessary order of creation (rnv dvaykalav THs KTicews rá£w) 
and how after heaven and earth came into existence, light had to await the divine 
command in order to become light while darkness existed without such a 
command.'” 


The notion of Moses’ ascent to Sinai as a metaphor for the spiritual ascent towards 
knowledge of God was traditional to Gregory, and he himself famously used it 
again in his later Life of Moses. There too, he mentioned the separation ‘from all 
those too weak for the ascent’ as one stage of this process,'”' but the emphasis in 
the present place on the radical distinction between the many and the few is 
nonetheless remarkable. Peter, and by implication Gregory, are the gnostic imi- 
tators of Moses whereas Basil remained below at the foot of the mountain to 
preach to the many. 

In light of this self-confident announcement of the more sophisticated truths he 
is to reveal in his own treatise, Gregory’s subsequent elaboration deserves to be 
taken extremely seriously. Central to it is a highly original interpretation of God’s 
creative act. Taking leave of the notion found in Philo and, arguably, in Origen, 
according to which the object of God’s first creation was the intelligible realm of 
transcendent forms,"? Gregory interprets Genesis 1, 1 as the description of the 
simultaneous creation of the entire ousia of created being: 


The beginning (apy7) of creation ought to be understood in such a way that 
God put forth jointly, in an instant, the origins, the causes, and the powers 
of all beings, and in the first impulse of [his] will, the ousia of all [kinds of 
created] beings was gathered together: heaven, ether, stars, fire, air, sea, earth, 


animals, plants.'^? 


In understanding the first verse of Genesis in this particular manner, Gregory 
tackled a number of problems. He avoided the identification of the beginning 
(apy) with the Logos of John 1, 1 and thus the notion of Christ as mediator of 


150 Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 5 (11, 3-10 Drobner). 
151 Gregory of Nyssa, Vit. Moys. II 167 (88, 17-18 Musurillo); ET: Malherbe/Ferguson, 96. 
152 Zachhuber (1999), 148-9. 153 Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 9 (18, 7-11 Drobner). 
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creation, a staple of Christian doctrine since New Testament times which stood in 
tension with the Cappadocian rejection of subordination in the Trinity. He also 
felt he had solved the intractable problem of matter seemingly at odds with God’s 
sole agency in the act of creation. Hyle, Gregory argued, only emerges from the 
mixture of the (intelligible) properties making up God's initial creation.'”* 

Crucial, however, is the concept of ousia or being that Gregory proposes in 
these lines. Its entirety can be understood as momentarily assembled in a single, 
undifferentiated unity. Gregory repeatedly emphasized the non-extensional 
nature of this initial creation comparing it to the geometrical point, the atom, 
and the instant."? At the same time, he is insistent that it is the totality of all being. 
God made ‘all things’ (ravra rà övra)'”° in the first instant of creation. Heaven 
and earth signify the limits of the visible world'? and are therefore used by Moses 
to indicate the entirety or totality of created being. More technically, Gregory also 
speaks of the object of this first creation as the whole that existed before its 
constituent parts (rò óAov [...] mpiv Exaorov r&v ovunmàņpoúvræwv rò 6Aov).'?® 
Elsewhere in the treatise, he used the biblical term ‘fullness’ (rAnpwua) for the 
content of this initial creation.'”” 

Gregory here indicates how the world is one, not in terms of the abstract unity 
ofa common formula of being but as real, concrete being. This ousia is understood 
as dynamic; if it is thus prior to individuals, this priority is not that of a Platonic 
form but of a seminal power from which the multiplicity and diversity of indi- 
viduals takes its origin. The latter is understood by Gregory as an ordered process 
that is strictly implied and laid down in the first creation already: 


All these things [the diverse elements mentioned above] that are indicated by the 
principle of power, are perceived beforehand by the divine eye which, as the 
prophecy says, ‘sees all things before their birth’ (Hist. Sus. 35a). Therefore, due 
to the joint operation of power and wisdom towards the perfection of each part of 
the world, a necessary sequence is followed, according to a certain order, so that 
one concrete object (rööe rı) of those that are seen in the totality takes precedence 
and appears before the others, and then, after it, that which necessarily follows 
the one that took precedence, and after this a third, as arranged by the artful 


power [...].'9? 


154 Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 7 (15, 7-16, 11 Drobner). Basil had made a similar case: Hom. in Hex. 18 
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Individuals, Gregory now argues, emerge one by one from this simultaneously and 
continuously created totality of being. This emergence is structured by an order 
that is fully controlled by God insofar as he is both wisdom and power. 
Remarkably, Gregory employs the technical term for the concrete, individual 
object introduced by Aristotle (ó8e rı);'°' the doctrinal term hypostasis, by 
contrast, is avoided in its technical sense throughout the treatise. Yet there can 
be but little doubt that it is the hypostases Gregory has in mind here and which, in 
their individual, separate existence come into being, one after another, bringing 
the universal ousia to its concrete realization. 

Overall, Gregory is keen to hold together in this account two tensional ideas. 
On the one hand, the simultaneous creation and the successive emergence of 
individual being are really two distinctive aspects of the divine creative process, 
adapted to the needs of God’s operation under the conditions of space and time. 
On the other hand, he insists on their unity anchored in an elaborate theory of the 
identity of divine wisdom, will, and power.’® Due to this identity the two are 
ultimately one, single creation. He clearly seeks to intimate that, while universal 
and particular are distinct, they are still connected. In fact, there is an ontological 
continuity between them: the particular (rööe 7+) is the concrete realization of the 
ousia that was fully present ‘in the beginning’, while this original totality of being 
could only be, and had to be, realized by developing into this precise, orderly series 
of individuals. This contrasts with Basil’s abstract theory which had introduced a 
distinction between ousia and hypostasis but said little or nothing about their 
mutual relationship. 

In this way, Gregory’s interpretation of Genesis 1, 1 in the Apology gives us a 
glimpse of his own understanding of the unity of ousia existing necessarily in a 
plurality of individuals. 


(1) Unlike Basil’s ‘abstract’ theory with its focus on predicates, knowledge, and 
grammatical expression, Gregory develops an account of concrete being. 

(2) The relationship between universal being and its instantiations can be 
described in terms of a whole (6Xov, av, ra mávra, TAN pwd) and its 
constituent parts. 

(3) In this account, the continuity between universal and particular being is at 
least as important as their distinction. 

(4) While Gregory insists on the complementarity of the two aspects, there can 
be no doubt that he accords priority to the level of unity, being, or ousia, 
which is created ‘in the beginning’ and evidently corresponds in its oneness 
to the more perfect oneness of God. 


161 Aristotle, Cat. 5 (3°10). 19? Gregory of Nyssa, Hex. 7 (14, 13-15, 8 Drobner). 
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These insights can be considerably broadened and deepened by including in our 
analysis Gregory’s interpretation of Genesis 1, 26 which in many ways forms the 
centrepiece of his subsequent treatise On the Creation of Humanity. Whereas 
Gregory’s Apology on the Hexaémeron seems to have been little noticed in later 
Byzantine cosmology,'°” his second contribution to the doctrine of creation 
became, by contrast, one of his most popular writings which was also, uniquely 
among his texts, translated early into Latin and thus influential in the medieval 
West as well.'°* 

The relevant passage is to be found in chapter sixteen of this treatise. Gregory 
there proposed to explain the contrast between the biblical claim that human 
beings were made ‘in the image and likeness of God’ and the rather more sobering 
reality of empirical humanity. In this context, Gregory introduced his own version 
of a double creation, which has given rise to much controversy in scholarly 
literature.'°° Whatever his precise understanding of this idea, however, he pre- 
sents, as a subsidiary reflection, the following exegesis of the biblical verse 
describing the creation of the human being: 


When the story says that ‘God made man’, humanity is indicated on account of 
the indefiniteness of the expression. For Adam is not now named together with 
the created object as the story does subsequently; the name given to the created 
human being is not the particular but the universal. Through the universal term 
of the nature, we are led to assume something like this: that in the divine 
foreknowledge and power the whole of humanity was included in the first 
creation. For it is necessary not to ascribe to God anything indefinite among 
the things made by him, but each being has its own limit and measure in which it 
is measured by the creative wisdom. As, then, the individual human being is 
circumscribed by the quantity of his body and his size, which is commensurate 
with the appearance of his body, is the measure of his being—in the same way, 
I believe, the entire fullness of humankind is contained, as if in one body, by the 
prognostic power of the God of all. [...] Therefore, the whole has been called 
‘one man’, because for the power of God there is nothing past or future, but that 
which happened beforehand and that which is about to occur are equally 


encompassed by the all-embracing activity.'°° 


In many ways, Gregory’s argument as presented in these lines is simply an 
extension of the theory presented in Apology on the Hexaémeron as indicated by 
Gregory’s reference in both texts to the universal as the whole or a totality which is 


16 Costache (2012), 59. Cf. however Eutychius, the sixth-century Patriarch of Constantinople, in his 
De distinctione naturae et personae, ed. Ananian (1969), 379. Eutychius’ work is remarkably dependent 
on Gregory whom it also cites as the author of the Epistle 38 (368). 
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one from the perspective of God’s wisdom, and due to divine power, even though 
this same whole also exists in many individuals. This last point is less emphasized 
in the present text but clearly what Gregory has in mind when contrasting 
universal humanity with the individual Adam.'” 

Insofar as the theory is here applied to one particular species, humankind, some 
changes inevitably apply. The totality is not, in this case, an initial conglomeration 
of elements, but a first human being albeit considered as universal humanity and 
not as the individual Adam. Genesis 1, 1 described, according to Gregory, the 
creation of the cosmos in its initial, inchoate state but the object of the creation of 
humanity as described in Genesis 1, 26 must have been something identifiable as a 
human being. 

The universality of the human being who is the object of God’s first creation is 
evident, Gregory suggests, from the use of the term ‘man’ (dvOpwmos) whose 
‘indefinite meaning’ points to human nature rather than an individual. The 
expression is reminiscent of the Epistle 38, as R. M. Hübner recognized many 
years ago.'°® In fact, we have here a close conceptual link between the latter and 
the present text as well as To Ablabius where Gregory explicated this usage by 
suggesting how the use of the universal term in practice can create confusion as it 
applies equally to all individuals within earshot.’ 

Yet this ‘indefinite meaning’ does have its own significance as it indicates the 
ontological unity of the entire race. All human beings are ‘one man’ because 
the whole of humanity was contained in the first creation. For this concrete unity, 
the whole of humankind from creation until the end of the world, Gregory 
suggests, the term ‘man’ is most properly used. It is for this reason, furthermore, 
that the properties of humanity are equally shared by all human individuals of 
which Gregory in the present place mentions those displaying human godlikeness. 

At this point, the crucial importance of the present passage for Cappadocian 
philosophy comes into view. Gregory here draws on the ‘concrete’ ontology of the 
Apology on the Hexaémeron but at the same time indicates how it can be 
connected with Basil’s abstract theory. In other words, we can now begin to 
glean more clearly a single Cappadocian philosophy in which the language utilized 
for the trinitarian settlement becomes part of a much more comprehensive 
intellectual system. This system, which was only vaguely suggested in the Epistle 
38, is built on the notion of the unity of being appearing in and through multiple 
individuals. This unity of being or ousia is fundamental and real as the present 
passage powerfully illustrates where it likens the oneness of humanity to the unity 
of a human body. 


167 In a passage omitted from my quotation, Gregory refers to the first and the last human being as 
equally bearing the divine image. 
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At the same time, however, Gregory also seems to recognize the elusive 
character of this unity within the created order as indicated by his reference to 
divine foreknowledge as the medium through which this oneness becomes visible 
in the first instance. This surely is no fundamental reservation. Gregory clearly 
does not wish to intimate that the unity is merely conceptual;'”° his strong 
statements on the unity of divine wisdom, will, and power in the Apology are 
surely not forgotten in the present place. It rather seems as if he is conscious that 
his approach might easily be taken as altogether too monistic suggesting that the 
plurality of individuals was little more than an accidental feature of the universal. 

Such a concern, if this was indeed what Gregory feared, would not have been 
without its justification. As the background in Hexaémeron indicates, his onto- 
logical approach is deeply grounded in prioritizing the one over the many, and 
while some commentators have scolded the Nyssen for his inability to explain the 
unity of being in the face of hypostatic plurality, such a view seems hard to square 
with his texts. His insistence on the true plurality of individuals or hypostases 
ought to be read against this overall tendency of his thought. 

Any recognition of conceptual weaknesses in the ontological vision that is 
sketched in the present passage should not, however, obscure its remarkable 
power. Gregory’s idea of a unity of humanity throughout history opens up the 
possibility that the same ontological and logical principles that underlie trinitarian 
thought and cosmology could also be inscribed into an account of the history of 
salvation more broadly. Gregory may have found a similarly ambitious project in 
Apollinarius of Laodicea but whether he was acquainted with it or not, his own 
ability to utilize the unity of humankind in the sense described here for a 
theological discussion of topics ranging from the fall to Incarnation, redemption, 
and resurrection was remarkable and proved highly influential. 


2.3.2 Why Are There Not Three Gods? 


The contours of Gregory's ‘concrete’ theory as they emerge from his cosmological 
writings help considerably to gauge his own additions to the trinitarian concep- 
tion he inherited from Basil. In retrospect, the Epistle 38 can now be appreciated as 
espousing, or at least adumbrating a theory in which both abstract and concrete 
accounts come together. Universal names, such as ‘man’ apply to the concrete 
universal, the totality of all human individuals, due to their ‘indefinite meaning’, 
while proper names indicate individuals in an unequivocal way. At the same time, 
universal terms conjure up a set of properties shared equally by all those 
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particulars who are members of the same class, whereas proper names are 
connected with a set of idiomata that appertain to one individual only. 

This, in nuce, is the Cappadocian philosophy that was to become the classical 
theory of Eastern Christian thought. All that remains is to consider briefly 
Gregory’s use of this theory in some of his shorter trinitarian writings in which 
he had to defend himself against the charge of tritheism. Particularly relevant is his 
treatise To Ablabius. A seemingly related text, To the Greeks: From Common 
Notions has complex literary and conceptual difficulties, and it has recently been 
suggested that Gregory may not even be its author.'”* It may, therefore, be best to 
restrict the present analysis to To Ablabius which, as we shall see in an instant, 
displays close relationships with both the Epistle 38 and the cosmological writings. 

This text has often been assigned to a late period in Gregory’s activity but 
Andrew Radde-Gallwitz has recently argued convincingly that it belongs to the 
same tumultuous period in Gregory’s life as the writings that have been con- 
sidered heretofore.'”* This makes it attractive and indeed fascinating to explore it 
jointly with the Epistle 38 and the On the Creation of Humanity with both of 
whom it shares many similarities while adding additional features to what is 
arguably one and the same theory. 

The treatise consists largely of Gregory’s response to a question which a certain 
Ablabius has sent to him. Gregory quotes it at the outset of this writing as follows: 


Peter, Paul, and John, while being in one humanity, are called three human 
beings (rpeis avdpwrroı), and there is nothing inappropriate in counting as 
multiple instances of the nature those who are connected by the same nature if 
indeed, they are many. If now convention dictates this in the present case, and no 
one objects to calling the two ‘two’ and ‘three’ those after two, how is it that we 
confess three hypostases in the mystical doctrines and do not perceive any 
difference in their nature but somehow reject the analogy and, while 
saying that there is one Godhead of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, refuse to say 


»9174 


“three gods 


What is the substance of this problem? It has often seemed to modern scholars 
that the Cappadocian approach to the Trinity was inevitably liable to the charge of 
tritheism. After all, as soon as the Trinity was aligned with the logic of universal 
and particular, the question must have arisen of what kind this ‘generic’ unity 
could have been. An older school maintained that a loose sense of generic unity 
was exactly what the Cappadocians intended as it would have helped them to 
reconcile the Eastern Origenists who were worried about the Sabellian overtones 


172 Radde-Gallwitz (2018), 123-6. 
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of the original Creed of Nicaea with the homoousion.'”” In the latter half of the 
twentieth century, J. N. D. Kelly entertained the notion that the Cappadocian 
doctrine might appear ‘inescapably tritheistic’.'”° 

It is therefore necessary, first of all, to observe that the problem put before 
Gregory in these lines is much more specific. Ablabius, or the person whose 
question he is reporting, does not suggest that the homoousion leads to tritheism 
or that the confession of three hypostases does, not even that the logic of 
‘common’ and ‘individual’ implies a multiplicity of gods.'”” Rather, his question 
seems to arise directly from the kind of theory Gregory had espoused in the Epistle 
38 comparing the way the universal term ‘man’ and proper names, such as Peter, 
Paul, and Andrew, map on to reality with the duality of the term ‘God’ and the 
names of the three trinitarian Persons."? 

Gregory is thus compelled to take the query seriously. His initial suggestion, to 
quell the question by telling people that, as a fact, ecclesiastical teaching excludes 
belief in three gods,"? was no longer an option since he had turned his back on his 
late brother's practice to restrict himself in public to the language and ideas 
intelligible to the many at the bottom of Mount Sinai.'° It is worth pondering, 
however, that even so there would have been ways Gregory could have deflected 
Ablabius' question. He could, for example, have insisted that the analogy of the 
Epistle 38, for all its practical value, was never more than an analogy and should 
not be stretched too far. He could have pointed out that, in particular, the unity of 
human nature was less absolute and self-evident than the single nature of the 
Godhead. We shall see in a later chapter that these explanations were given by 
sixth-century readers of To Ablabius. Gregory might also have chosen the line of 
argument encountered in the perhaps contemporaneous first ps.-Athanasian 
Dialogue on the Trinity insisting that all human individuals would be, and will 
be, one when united by the Christian faith.'*! 

Given that these alternative strategies were available to Gregory, it is all the 
more remarkable that he chose none of them and, instead, decided to double 
down on the line of argument he had been pursuing in the Epistle 38 and On the 
Creation of Humanity. His claim that plural use ofa term like ‘man’ is catachrestic 
is bold and stunning. It has, overall, not been met with much sympathy among 
modern scholars and even later Patristic authors were ambivalent about it.'*? Yet 
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in light of Gregory’s ideas as expressed in those other key writings from the same 
period of his activity it is neither outlandish nor implausible. I have used To 
Ablabius earlier to show how we should understand the claim, contained in both 
the Epistle 38 and On the Creation of Humanity, that the universal term ‘man’ has 
an ‘indefinite meaning’. The latter of those two texts made it explicit that by this 
Gregory understood the term to signify all humanity and that, in this sense, the 
entirety of the human race was referred to as ‘one man’. This, exactly, is the core of 
his response in the present writing as well: 


It is the notion of ‘hypostases’ that accords to each separation by means of the 
properties that are seen in them, and this also appears in number as a compos- 
ition. Nature, however, is one, unified with itself and a precisely undivided 
monad, not increased through addition nor decreased through subtraction, but 
in what it is it is one and remains one even though it appears in a multitude. It is 
indivisible, continuous, and complete and not divided alongside the particulars 
that participate in it. And just as a people, a community, an army, and an 
assembly is always said in the singular, but each is known in the plural, so 
according to the more precise formula, ‘man’ is properly said as one, even though 


those who are shown in the same nature are a multitude.!?? 


Readers of this text have often been baffled by the seemingly jarring juxtaposition 
of a strong affirmation of the monadic property of physis on the one hand and 
Gregory's examples of collectives on the other.'** Yet the point the Cappadocian 
seeks to make lies precisely in this combination. He does not, of course, think that 
human nature is quite like an army or an assembly as its unity is grounded in the 
divine creative act and thus, ultimately, in the oneness ofthe Godhead itself. But as 
in those collectives, its oneness is seen in and through a multiplicity of individuals 
which jointly make up the more universal item. 

If there is something new about the position Gregory espouses in these lines, it 
is how closely he aligns his own ‘concrete’ theory with Basil's ‘abstract’ one. As we 
have seen, he had foregrounded the latter in the Epistle 38, which only adumbrated 
an ontological underpinning of the grammatical and logical account Gregory had 
inherited from his brother. In the cosmological writings, on the other hand, the 
technical terminology of trinitarian theology was largely absent. While On the 
Creation of Humanity began to intimate how the two would go together, the focus 
even there was much more on the concrete account of universal and particular. 


183 Gregory of Nyssa, ADI. (40, 24-41, 12 Mueller). 
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By contrast, Gregory here really brings the two together, or, at least, he presents 
them as if they were simply two sides of the same coin. As in the Epistle 38, he 
offers a distinction between two types of names and, co-ordinated with those, a 
twofold formula (Aóyos): the ‘formula of subsistence’ expresses individual exist- 
ence whereas the community of being or nature is indicated by properties that are 
shared by all members of the class. Interestingly, he here develops the latter idea 
primarily in the context of the divinity and its unified activity which, he argues, is a 
more appropriate way of conceptualising shared terms, such as God, in light of the 
utter transcendence of divine nature.'*° 

At the same time, To Ablabius much more distinctly than the Epistle 38, 
espouses Gregory's concrete theory as known from his cosmological writings 
comparing the unity of human nature, as we have seen, to collectives but later 
in the treatise even to the gold of which coins are made.'? The coins are not, he 
points out, ‘golds’ (xpvoovs) but ‘golden’ (ypvoéovs).?? Therefore, they do not 
divide the unity of the common stuff. Gregory's critics have, rightly, pointed out 
that philosophically all these examples evoke different metaphysical models: the 
relation of a collective to its parts is different from that of a common material or 
stuff to the items made of it; neither is strictly comparable to the relation of the 
universal and the particular.'?? Yet it is evident that in To Ablabius Gregory does 
not strive for technical subtlety as he did in the Epistle 38 (let alone in the proto- 
scholastic To the Greeks, should this writing be his), or even in On the Creation of 
Humanity. All these different metaphors are simply meant to illustrate the idea of 
how a whole or a totality, as he had developed it in his cosmological works, stays 
the same while its constituent individual parts come and go in the flow of time. 

The ontological priority accorded to the universal is as distinct in To Ablabius 
as in the other texts bearing the stamp of his concrete theory. This is not merely 
evident from the strong language Gregory uses for the monadic character of the 
nature that is ‘undivided’ (döıarunros) and ‘unified with itself (aùr) mpös éavrhv 
Nvwueım). Gregory also says that it is ‘not increased through addition or decreased 
through subtraction’ (odx aù- £avouévg ĉa mpoohikns, o) weiovnem bv 
bpaipécews). While the non-technical character of the writing must, once again, 
be borne in mind, it is remarkable how close Gregory here comes to applying to 


185 For the former, cf. e.g. Abl. (40, 24 Mueller), for the latter ADI. (44, 2-3 Mueller). 

186 Gregory of Nyssa, ADI. (43, 17-44,16 Mueller). Cf. Radde-Gallwitz (2018), 148-58. It is arguable 
that the same strategy was already apparent in the Epistle 38 albeit more implicitly. It is notable that 
there Gregory did not proceed from the observation that all human individuals are equally called ‘man’ 
to the claim that the members of the Trinity are similarly called ‘God’ but instead added a reflection 
analogous to that contained in the second part of Abl. about the unity of the economic activities of the 
Trinitarian Persons; cf. [Basil], Ep. 38, 3-4 (1, 83, 30-87, 93 Courtonne). 

187 Gregory of Nyssa, Abl. (53, 16-54, 4 Mueller). Cf. the fascinating interpretation of this passage in 
Marmodoro (2018). 

188 Gregory of Nyssa, Abl. (53, 25-54, 1 Mueller). 

15? Thus far, Cross (2002b, 402-3), was right; likewise, Stead's critique is accurate on its own terms: 
Stead (1990), 158-9. 
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the relationship of nature and hypostasis the language of substance and acci- 
dent.'”° Thus far, Gregory’s use of the so-called three-man analogy should not see 
as in tension with his insistence, later in the writing, on divine unity as based in the 
single divine activity. 

Philosophically, To Ablabius does not reach the same level as the Epistle 38 and 
On the Creation of Humanity. Yet the boldness with which Gregory here defends 
the notion that, properly speaking, universal terms such as ‘man’ should not be 
used in the plural, adds an important insight to these other writings indicating 
how seriously Basil’s younger brother took the systematic unity and coherence of 
Cappadocian philosophy in its trinitarian and economic applications as well as its 
abstract and concrete dimension. 


2.4 The Systematic Structure of Cappadocian Philosophy 


Up to this point, the analysis in this chapter has followed the historical emergence 
of Cappadocian philosophy by analysing Basil’s and Gregory’s major writings. 
This chapter must end, however, with a more systematic attempt at reconstructing 
the shape of their joint intellectual heritage as it would present itself to subsequent 
generations of Eastern thinkers. 

In the analysis of the so-called Epistle 38, it became apparent for the first time 
that the full Cappadocian account of the Trinity is characterized by a duality of 
perspectives that I have here called abstract and concrete. They could also be 
named grammatical and physical or logical and metaphysical. The former is 
focused on properties grouped together into clusters or bundles which, as such, 
characterize ousia and hypostasis. It primarily has a logical, epistemic, and thus 
subjective focus. This account gives the impression that the two terms are clearly 
distinct; it is therefore unsurprising that it predominates where the purpose of a 
text was to argue for the legitimacy and indeed the necessity of employing both 
ousia and hypostasis, each with its own proper meaning and significance. The 
latter account is based more on physical or metaphysical, objective reality as it 
appears in its concrete forms of existence. Existence in this sense is tied to 
individuals but ontologically grounded in universal being which is identical in 
all of them. In this perspective, the distinction of ousia and hypostasis is less 
crucial; it is their coherence and continuity that is emphasized. Both sets of 
properties, after all, appear together in the same individual and indeed in any 
class of them. Consequently, in Gregory’s cosmology, the single created reality is 


19° The accident can be added or removed without destruction of the subject: Porphyry, Isagoge (12, 
24-5 Busse). Cf. the intriguing parallel between this passage and the (ps.)-Eustathian fragment 
Adversus Photinum as noted be Declerck (2002), ccxcviii. Cf. Lorenz (1980), 119-20. 
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described in two dimensions, one universal and comprehensive, the other discrete 
and individual. 

In Basil’s trinitarian writings, the abstract dimension dominated. There is no 
doubt that this was his main conceptual innovation, which was in full display 
already in his earliest writings. Later, when he increasingly emphasized the 
necessity to distinguish the two terms, ousia and hypostasis, the same perspective 
was once again paramount. Gregory of Nyssa retained this account especially in 
his Trinitarian writings although not only there. At the same time, he developed in 
much more detail a theory of universal nature exclusively existing in and through 
discrete individual instantiations. It is arguably only at this point that what might 
well have been a mere analogy illustrating the right way to speak of the Trinity 
rose to the status of a legitimate logical account of reality, possibly the only or at 
least the most appropriate such account. This clearly is how later Eastern writers 
read and received the Cappadocian theory which thus became the seed of a 
specific logic based largely on the duality of ousia and hypostasis. Their adherence 
to the physical account as it is found in Gregory of Nyssa is, as we shall see, much 
less unequivocal. 

For this reason, modern readers have often reduced the Cappadocian theory to 
its logical, or quasi-logical, component. Yet for the unique success of the 
Cappadocian philosophy, the unity of the two accounts was crucial. The logical 
admission of a duality of ousia and hypostasis was compatible with ontological 
interpretations that would entirely undermine orthodox Trinitarianism in the 
tradition of Nicaea. As we have seen, some of these alternative interpretations, 
alleging tritheism, composition in the deity, or the stipulation of divine substance 
as a transcendent genus above the three persons, were brought forward at the time 
against Nicaea and against the particular position of Basil and his friends. If it is 
true that the near-universal acceptance of Cappadocian philosophy was due, at 
least in part, to its close conceptual link with the Nicene settlement of the late 
fourth century, this was only possible on the basis of a philosophical interpretation 
of this logical duality that avoided those unorthodox consequences. Gregory of 
Nyssa’s physical theory accomplished this goal. 

This does not mean that his particular manner of forging into a single theory the 
abstract, logical, and the concrete, physical perspective on being was free from tension 
or that it could not lead to far-reaching new problems. The opposite is the case. If the 
attempt to create a perfect equilibrium between the universal and the particular is the 
unique characteristic of this philosophy, necessitated by the needs of Trinitarian 
dogma, it is also in a way its particular Achilles’ heel and caused later thinkers to 
develop alternative solutions to the problems the Cappadocian philosophy created by 
focussing on one of the two accounts while ignoring the other. 

These problems become apparent as soon as attention is directed to the role of 
the individual and its logical and ontological relation to universal nature. This 
concern was not paramount in the Cappadocians themselves nor was it central for 
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their first readers. Such an assessment may sound implausible regarding especially 
what has here been called the abstract dimension of Cappadocian philosophy. For 
this theory, after all, the contrast between ousia and hypostasis was key, and it thus 
fastened on the distinction, even juxtaposition, of the universal and the particular. 
The very decision, however, to assign different terms to the two levels of being also 
meant that the relationship between the two remained unexplained. 

Yet the common and individual properties which, according to the abstract 
account, distinguish ousia and hypostasis, are both seen in the same individuals: 
Peter, Paul, and James—or again: Father, Son, and Spirit—contain the set of 
shared predicates as well as those that mark them out as individuals within their 
species. Peter is therefore (truly and fully) a human being, and the Son is truly and 
fully God. The simple scheme proposed by Basil therefore masks an underlying 
ambiguity, or at least a real and unresolved conceptual difficulty: (1) is the 
‘hypostasis’ as the bundle of properties the concrete individual (1a) or only one 
‘part’ of it (1b)? Further (2), what sense does the presence of generic properties in 
the individual have: is the concrete individual in some sense also ousia (2a) or is 
ousia an item contained in the individual and thus far ‘part’ of it (2b)? 

In light of the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian theory, it seems over- 
whelmingly likely that from their point of view (1a) must be correct even though 
there are passages that seem to identify hypostasis with property.'?' In this case, 
however, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that a hypostasis is also ousia, given 
that the universal term can truthfully be predicated of the individual. This 
conclusion conforms to the observation that Gregory of Nyssa in his concrete 
account blurred the boundary between ousia and hypostasis, but it evidently jars 
with their neat terminological distinction that was vital for the Cappadocian 
trinitarian settlement. 

Moreover, the identification of hypostasis with the concrete individual raises 
difficult questions regarding the precise sense in which a hypostasis is an ousia 
(or physis). Is it, as suggested by the concrete account, the universal insofar as it is 
realized in a concrete instantiation (2a)? Or is it the bundle of generic properties 
characteristic of the universal nature and, as such, identical in all members of the 
species even when observed in the individual (2b)? The former answer (2a) was 
generally preferred by the Aristotelian commentators. As one can learn from the 
authoritative discussion in Simplicius, it is not compatible with the kind of realism 
evidently espoused by Gregory of Nyssa because it assumes that the universal is 
modified in its individuations: Peter's humanity, we might say, is really his and not 
Paul's. Only as mentally abstracted from its instantiations can the universal, in this 
theory, really be one.'?? 


191 Prestige (1952), 275-6. 
2 Simplicius, In Cat. (83,12-14 Kalbfleisch). For a dissenting voice cf. Syrianus, ap. Asclepius, In 
Met. Z (433, 9-436, 6; esp. 433, 24-7 Hayduck), and Cardullo (1993). 
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This line of thought, then, leads from the concrete dimension of the 
Cappadocian theory with its emphasis on the unity of nature and hypostasis to 
a particularism that makes impossible the straightforward affırmation of the 
ontological unity of universal nature that was crucial to Gregory of Nyssa. In 
line with the Cappadocian theory, such a view considers the individual as the true 
representative of ousia, the privileged locus in and through which being can be 
encountered, but it does so at the price of abolishing the realistic universal. 
Needless to say, such a theory was likely to create wide-ranging doctrinal prob- 
lems, especially for trinitarian theology. 

An affırmation of the ousia as an immanent item seen in each individual of the 
same nature (2b), by contrast, can avoid these problems. Yet if hypostasis is the 
concrete individual (1a), as seemed to be the case, this results in an ontological 
imbalance arguably at odds with the Cappadocian project. In this case, hypostasis 
seems to be the most primary being in which other being inheres—including both 
universal substances and (universal) accidents (in Cappadocian parlance idio- 
mata). This model could be interesting for Chalcedonian thinkers keen to show 
how more than one ousia could inhere in one and the same hypostasis, but it took 
leave of the main tenet of the concrete aspect of the Cappadocian doctrine 
according to which hypostases were individual realizations of universal natures. 
It also leaves unexplained the relationship between the ‘substantial’ and the 
‘accidental’ component of the individual. 

A combination of (2b) and (1b), reducing both ousia and hypostasis to their 
abstract properties, would preserve the duality characteristic of Cappadocian 
thought but fail to explain concrete realization unless existence itself was con- 
ceived as merely another property and as such added either to the notion of ousia 
or to that of hypostasis. In short, reconstructing the Cappadocian theory from the 
point of view of the individual leads to various possible views that seem rather 
unexpected to the reader of Basil’s or Gregory’s writings. 

These complications, which were the direct result of the co-existence of the 
abstract and the concrete account in the Cappadocian theory, went largely 
unnoticed while the predominant philosophical concern was for the universal. 
Yet they inevitably came to the fore as soon as the problem of individuality took 
centre-stage. This assessment, admittedly, flies in the face of a broad stream of 
Patristic scholarship that has found in the Cappadocians a philosophical turn 
towards the individual. Some have critically averred that Gregory of Nyssa’s 
account of human nature fails to show how the many individuals can also be 
truly one, while others have praised Basil and his friends for inventing a radically 
innovative philosophy of the person. 

The truth is, as we observed throughout this chapter, that Cappadocian phil- 
osophy as a whole is geared towards the universal. Being, ousia, is one: in these 
words, its fundamental tenet can be paraphrased. This universal ousia, admittedly, 
exists or subsists only and exclusively in a multitude of hypostases. Divine nature 
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is only and exclusively encountered in the three Persons of the Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Spirit. It has no existence outside those three. Analogously, human 
nature exists only and exclusively in the many—though not infinitely many'?— 
human individuals. This postulate was built into the basic structure of 
Cappadocian philosophy due to its doctrinal background in Trinitarian theology 
with its need to avoid any semblance that the ousia of Nicene doctrine could exist 
separately from the divine Persons. 

This commitment to the full and complete instantiation of universal nature 
into its constituent hypostases, however, also exhausts the role the latter have to 
play in Cappadocian ontology. There has been a succession of theologians 
who have lauded Cappadocian thought on account of the place it accords to 
the individual. Catholic thinkers, such as Karl Adam and Henri de Lubac, have 
found in Gregory of Nyssa's teaching of universal human nature a valuable 
model for Catholic social thought,'”* while Vladimir Lossky and John Zizioulas 
have claimed Cappadocian support for a proto-modern form of Patristic per- 
sonalism.!?? Yet it is hard to see how the individual, let alone the person, is more 
important to the Cappadocians than it had been to earlier representatives of 
ancient philosophy. Human individuals in the Cappadocians' view are only 
hypostases of the ‘one man’; they represent universal being insofar as it neces- 
sarily exists in a multitude. Individuals, therefore, are only of interest in their 
plurality; they matter, one might say, as particulars, but not each of them in their 
particularity or individuality. 

In their systematic lack of interest for particularity, these Christian thinkers 
followed a main tendency of ancient philosophy more generally. This lack of 
interest has little to do with the ontological significance given to particular being 
in its totality. As is well known, different schools took very different approaches to 
this question, but it is notable that philosophical affirmation of the ontological 
priority of particular being, as we find it for example in the Peripatetic thought of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias in the second century,” had little or no bearing on an 
interest in individuality as such. In this regard, Cappadocian philosophy is broadly 
in continuity with the pagan philosophical tradition; it is therefore understandable 
that contemporary theologians seeking to present Christian thought in the 
Patristic era as following a Platonic trajectory have sought support for their 
viewpoint in Gregory of Nyssa.?" 

The fact, however, that the ‘ontological revolution’ in Patristic philosophy, of 
which Zizioulas spoke, cannot be identified with the Cappadocians, does not mean 
that it never happened. It will be the task of subsequent chapters to follow the 
history of Patristic philosophy through its subsequent phases. This history is 


7? Gregory of Nyssa, An. et res. (96, 20-97, 3 Mühlenberg). 
194 Cf. Hübner (1974), 17-25 for a critique of this line of thought. 
19° Lossky (1944), 27; Zizioulas (2004), 36. 196 Rashed (2010). 197 Coakley (2003). 
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above all characterized by attempts to square Cappadocian philosophy with the 
doctrinal challenges emerging from the Christological controversy. As will be 
seen, it is in this context that questions of individuality and its relationship to 
universal nature were forced on Christian thinkers with unprecedented urgency. 
The ensuing intellectual development, consequently, brought to light more fully 
the difficulties and tensions inherent in the Cappadocian approach some of which 
have been adumbrated above. It was as a result of these long and painful debates 
that Patristic thought produced new forms of philosophical reflection that were 
increasingly less compatible with earlier philosophies although the same history 
will also demonstrate the abiding significance of the Cappadocian impulse. 


3 
The Rise of the Classical Theory and the 
Challenge of Christology 


One hundred and fifty years after the Cappadocians developed their comprehen- 
sive philosophy of physis and hypostasis to address the lingering trinitarian 
controversy, the Christian East found itself gripped yet again by doctrinal con- 
troversy and schism. The Councils of Ephesus in 431 and Chalcedon in 451 had 
failed to solve deep-seated disagreements about the language and the conceptual 
shape of Christology. Consecutive emperors had unsuccessfully tried to employ 
their political clout in pursuit of religious unity. Even the great Justinian I, himself 
an amateur theologian and willing to invest heavily into a solution of the age-old 
controversy, could not prevent what was, for all intents and purposes, the first 
major breakup of ecclesiastical unity leading to the permanent establishment of 
apostolic churches that were no longer in communion with each other. His own 
Council, held in Constantinople in 553, ultimately only deepened the rift that had 
opened between the estranged communities many of whom were by the time 
outside the political remit of the Roman Emperor. 

Even a brief and cursory look at major contributions to the Christological 
debate in the late fifth and early sixth century reveals the pervasive presence of 
Cappadocian language and ideas among all major discussants of the time. The 
similarities begin with their use of terms such as physis and hypostasis which are 
aligned to the level of universal being and particular existence, but they extend 
way beyond terminology. George Leonard Prestige, who saw this development as a 
deeply problematical ‘triumph of formalism’, observed that it partly relied on an 
‘assimilation of “Theology” (or the doctrine of God) with Christology’. Perhaps a 
better way of expressing this insight might be to say that a philosophy that was 
originally developed to underwrite the trinitarian settlement of the late fourth 
century had by now become the tool of choice in an attempt to achieve the same 
goal in Christology. 

For the development of Patristic philosophy, this process is of crucial import- 
ance. Despite the apparent enthusiasm on the part of later authors, the application 
of Cappadocian philosophy to Christology was far from straightforward. In fact, 
its particular conceptual strengths turned out to be weaknesses when measured 


! Prestige (1952), 269. 
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against this new challenge. The outcome, consequently, was a considerable modi- 
fication of the original, Cappadocian philosophy in line with the requirements of 
the Christological dogma. More precisely, there was no single outcome as there 
was no single Christological doctrine at the end of late antiquity. Instead, each of 
the competing visions of Christology that emerged over the centuries arrived at 
their own version of a philosophical basis. Each of them built on the foundations 
laid by the Cappadocians, but each also applied considerable changes and modi- 
fications on the basis of newly emerging doctrinal needs. 

It will be the task of the present chapter to clarify how this development got 
started. How did Christian thinkers arrive at the idea that the terminology and the 
conceptions of Cappadocian philosophy should be used to tackle the difficulties 
created by the Christological controversy? The answer to this overarching ques- 
tion will be given in two main steps. In a first section, some stages of the 
remarkable afterlife of Cappadocian philosophy will be presented. Within a few 
decades of their death, the general shape of their ideas, which had been novel 
when they were first introduced, had become widely accepted among Eastern 
theologians. Close attention to the individuals who can be found adopting their 
broad conceptual framework will substantiate the thesis that Cappadocian phil- 
osophy by the mid-fifth century had become a ‘classical’ theory that is to say, a 
kind of conceptual lingua franca employed by Christian thinkers independently of 
their particular theological background. It was taken for granted in a way similar 
to the adoption of Aristotelian and Porphyrian logic in the philosophical schools 
of the same period. 

In a second part of this chapter, I will attend to the philosophical challenges of 
Christology that became apparent once this doctrinal topic turned controversial 
from the late fourth century. In some ways, this section covers the same historical 
ground as the first part of the chapter but with a different, underlying question. 
Instead of charting the dominance of Cappadocian modes of expression and 
argumentation, the narrative will turn to the conceptual problems inherent in 
Christology and early conventions aimed at addressing them, which emerged 
during that time. 


3.1 From Cappadocian Philosophy to the Classical Theory 


The history of the early reception of Cappadocian thought has never been written 
although this would be a fascinating subject. Basil of Caesarea did not, of course, 
start his theological project in isolation from earlier Christian ideas, but in its 
specifics, his articulation of trinitarian doctrine which, as we have seen in the 
previous chapter, was subsequently developed into a fully-fledged philosophy, was 
startlingly original. Within only few decades, however, writers from across the 
Greek-speaking part of Christendom made no apology for casting their 
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theological explorations in the language and the conceptuality the Cappadocians 
had introduced. 

A full history of this development cannot be given in the present place. It is 
made difficult not only by the sheer amount of text that would have to be included 
in such a survey, but by many problems the study of these texts presents. 
A considerable portion of relevant writings, for example, has been contained in 
the manuscript corpora of Athanasius or of Basil himself but, while they have been 
recognized for a long time as spurious, our ignorance of their exact date or place of 
origin continues to make their integration into the history of Patristic ideas 
practically impossible. In what follows, I shall therefore explore two broader 
stories which arguably contributed to the growing intellectual dominance of 
Cappadocian philosophy. In a first section, the focus will be on the continuing 
engagement with trinitarian theology among fifth-century thinkers. Texts by two 
of the most influential Christian theologians of the period, Cyril of Alexandria and 
Theodoret of Cyrus, will reveal the depth of Cappadocian influence on Trinitarian 
discourse as well as its wider, philosophical implications. Subsequently, I shall 
move to an exploration of the educational context through which the 
Cappadocians became symbols of a Christian culture or paideia. 


3.1.1 The Continuing Discourse on Trinitarian Theology 


Histories of doctrine understandably deal with their topics as embedded in 
particular historical episodes. Trinitarian theology will therefore mostly be pre- 
sented through a historical account of the years from the outbreak of the Arian 
crisis to the Council of Constantinople in 381. After the latter synod, convened by 
the Nicene Emperor Theodosius I, the conflict is considered settled along the lines 
of the faith espoused by the earlier Council of 325 albeit with modifications. With 
this, the stage is set for the next major drama, the conflict over Christology. While 
this narrative is not simply wrong, one must not infer from it that interest in 
trinitarianism and writing about it ceased once the Council of 381 had spoken. On 
the contrary, successive generations of ecclesiastical writers continued to compose 
books detailing the Church's view on the Trinity, exposing the heresies of those 
who disagreed with it, and defending the truth of orthodox Christianity. Recent 
research on the importance of heresiological literature has pointed out how 
important this kind of writing was for identity formation and independently of 
any need to combat real Arians or Eunomians.? 

By contrast, it has not always been recognized that the exercise in defending the 
Church's teaching on the Trinity against past heresies was also a form of 
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intellectual schooling for those engaged in it. By rehearsing the arguments that 
had been mustered in the past to disprove attacks against the Nicene doctrine, 
later authors trained themselves to think along the same lines as those whose 
thoughts they followed. At some point, this technique became explicit, and earlier 
Fathers were named and quoted by those who sought to continue in their 
footsteps. This does, by and large, not yet happen in the early fifth century, but 
the underlying intellectual activity seems to be already underway. Christian 
authors at that time write about the Trinity in a way that is very different from 
the literary practice of Athanasius or Basil, but even of more minor figures of their 
period. All those fourth-century writers grappled with objections to their faith and 
sought to discern suitable answers along the lines of what appeared to them as 
acceptable orthodoxy. Quite what this meant in terms of terminology or concep- 
tual apparatus, however, was often surprisingly open. It was no longer thus in the 
early fifth century. Not that those writing at the time were slavishly following 
earlier authorities, but the path they pursued had been trodden before; and as we 
shall see it was the trail blazed by the Cappadocians that had rapidly become 
normative. 


3.1.1.1 Cyril of Alexandria 

As arguably the most influential fifth-century Greek theologian, the case of Cyril 
of Alexandria is inevitably important.” Yet his significance for the emergence of 
Cappadocian philosophy as the classical theory goes beyond what is merely 
indicated by the gravitas of his persona. 

Rather, Cyril is interesting here because he is in some ways an unlikely 
candidate for early evidence of Cappadocian influence. He is deeply rooted in 
the Alexandrian tradition; previous studies in his trinitarian thought have listed 
other influences before mentioning any one ofthe Cappadocians: Athanasius and 
Didymus the Blind, two local authorities, have mostly been credited as authors 
who shaped Cyril’s trinitarian argument.* And indeed, there is ample evidence of 
Athanasius’ anti-Arianism in his writings. Later, in the heat of his controversy 
with Nestorius, he intuitively drew on Apollinarius’s writings, albeit ignorant of 
their true author, to develop his anti-Antiochene Christology.’ 


? Cyril’s importance for all subsequent theologies is indicated by the size of his extant corpus, 
matched only by those of Chrysostom in the East, and Augustine and Jerome in the West. Modern 
scholarship, on the other hand, has shown less dedication to the Alexandrian, especially beyond his role 
in the Nestorian controversy. Cf. for what follows: Liébaert (1951); Siddals (1987); Boulnois (1994); 
McGuckin (1994); Meunier (1997); van Loon (2009). 

* The classical study is: Liébaert (1951), 19-43 (Cyril and Athanasius), 43-64 (Cyril and Didymus). 
The latter argument is highly circumstantial, based on parallels with ps.-Basil’s Adversus Eunomium IV 
and V which Liébaert believed, on the authority of J. Lebon, to have been authored by Didymus: 
Liébaert (1951), 47, n. 1. Cf. Lebon (1937). Liébaert did not, however, consider a literary relationship 
between Cyril’s Thesaurus and these ps.-Basilian books established and therefore speculated that Cyril 
had used another work by Didymus which is now lost: Liébaert (1951), 60. 

5 Richard (1945a), 243-5. 
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All the more impressive is the actual evidence that can be amassed from his 
trinitarian writings to demonstrate the extent to which Cappadocian philosophy 
had, by that time, set the parameters in this field. Cyril’s trinitarian writings date to 
the beginning of his career, probably the early 420s and thus merely forty years 
after the major ‘neo-Nicene’ works by Gregory of Nyssa.° They are usually taken 
to encompass a group of rather different texts: the Thesaurus on the Holy and 
Consubstantial Trinity, the Dialogues on the Trinity, and the Commentary on John. 
Of these, the Thesaurus is a collection of argumentative engagements with the 
objections raised against Nicene trinitarianism by a range of opponents. It has 
been shown to depend heavily on Athanasius’ three Orations against the Arians 
whose content is adopted by Cyril almost in its entirety.’ The Dialogues too are 
written to address controversial points. They were apparently composed later than 
the Thesaurus and seem to represent Cyril at a more independent, less derivative 
stage of his own development.? The Commentary is obviously a work of exegesis 
but here too Cyril’s focus is firmly on matters of trinitarian theology. Its date has 
been controversially assessed by previous scholarship;’ while these disagreements 
are not directly relevant to the present purpose, the most plausible assumption is 
that the Commentary was composed prior to the outbreak of the Nestorian 
controversy but after the two other trinitarian works. 

It is likely that Cyril knew the major anti-Arian works by the Cappadocians: 
Basil’s Against Eunomius and trinitarian letters; Gregory of Nyssa’s Against 
Eunomius; Gregory of Nazianzus’ Theological Orations.? For all the use he 
made of anti-Arian arguments developed by his Alexandrian predecessor, 
Athanasius, he could not draw on his support in countering the objections of 
Eunomius and his adherents. If, however, Cyril had no first-hand knowledge 
of Cappadocian texts, it would be all the more remarkable how strongly the cast 
of his Trinitarian argument is influenced by their terms and concepts. This is 
first of all apparent in Cyril’s overall tendency to rely on technical, philosophical 
language in addressing doctrinal issues. Ruth Siddal and Marie-Odile Boulnois 
have independently investigated Cyril’s knowledge of the basic texts of Aristotelian 
logic in its conventional, late ancient version as instituted above all by Porphyry. 
Cyril clearly shared the educational background that permitted Basil and the two 
Gregories to adapt these tools to doctrinal ends. His own style of argumentation 
clearly betrays first hand acquaintance with the logical texts on which the 
Cappadocians' trinitarian argument had relied. 

And yet, the strong focus in some previous scholarly literature on Cyril's 
knowledge of these logical texts is in some ways misleading as it suggests that 


$ Cf. for what follows: Chadwick (1951), 151-2; Boulnois (1994), 18-21. 7 See n. 4 above. 
® Boulnois (1994), 19. ? On this cf. Chadwick (1951), 151, n. 4; Boulnois (1994), 20, n. 21. 
10 Cf. the extensive index to ancient sources in Boulnois (1994), 659-74 and Beeley (2009). 

11 Siddal (1987); Boulnois (1994), 181-9; cf. van Loon (2009), 61-122. 
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doctrinal orthodoxy was principally based on the reception of philosophical 
premises. As soon as Cyril is perceived to stand within the tradition of 
Cappadocian philosophy, it becomes startlingly obvious that an eclectic use of 
concepts from within the logical tradition underwrites adherence to a more 
idiosyncratic form of thought that is directly tied to its argumentative need as 
part of the defence of trinitarian orthodoxy. It is, in fact, striking, how pervasive is 
the presence of the elements of this Cappadocian philosophy across Cyril’s 
trinitarian writings. In what follows, these elements will be put forth in an 
analytical way with the sole aim of indicating the extraordinary transformation 
of Christian intellectual discourse brought about by the Cappadocian trinitarian 
settlement. 


Terminology: Physis, Ousia, Hypostasis, Homoousios, Idion 

Cyril explicitly considered himself an adherent of the Creed of Nicaea which he 
cited several times throughout his works (always, incidentally, in the version of the 
Council of 325).’? This doctrinal attachment inevitably mandated the use of a 
certain theological vocabulary which a century ago had been controversial due to 
its technical, non-Scriptural character. Cyril is accordingly enthusiastic in his 
employment of ousia-terminology including the homoousion, the Nicene watch- 
word which most of his fourth-century predecessors, including Athanasius and 
the Cappadocians, had been somewhat reluctant to employ.? That no such 
reluctance is palpable in Cyril, however, indicates the rapid transformation of 
trinitarianism from the end of the fourth century. More intriguing, however, is his 
unapologetic adoption of a range of technical terminology that was not directly 
connected with the Nicene formula of faith but was essential in laying the 
groundwork of Cappadocian philosophy. This vocabulary includes terms such 
as physis, hypostasis, and idion or idioma. They were not coined by the 
Cappadocians and in some cases had been in use by Christians for a long time, 
but when integrated into the Cappadocian theory they received a very particular 
definition. It will not take much to see how closely Cyril follows the precise 
Cappadocian understanding of these terms in his own writings. 


12 Eg. Dial. I (380e-390a); Ep. ad mon. 6 (12, 32-13, 5 Schwartz); Nest. I (29, 3-10 Schwartz). 

1° Both Athanasius and Basil practically exclusively use the term in the context of the Nicene 
formula. For Athanasius, cf. Stead (1997), 260. Basil’s early reluctance towards the Nicene term is 
well known (cf. Epp. 9; 361), and this attitude may have affected his use later in his career. In Gregory of 
Nyssa, too, the term is rare although it plays a certain role in his controversy with Apollinarius on 
which more below (Chapter 3, section 3.2.1). In Nazianzen’s work, homoousios is almost entirely 
restricted to his Or. 31 where he argued for the full divinity of the Holy Spirit. In addition to the 
seventeen uses of the term and its cognates in this text, there are single occurrences in his Or. 21, 29, 20, 
42, 43, and the Carm. dogm. 
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Trinitarian Relationship and Univocal Predication 

The most decisive step taken by the Cappadocians beyond earlier articulations of 
trinitarian doctrine was their postulation of equality between the three persons on 
the basis of the tenet, adapted from Categories, that univocal predication indicated 
ontological co-ordination.'^ The Aristotelian link was made explicit by the dual 
reference to the definition of synonyms, which according to Categories 1 have 
their ‘formula of being’ (Aóyos rs odaias) in common, and the subsequent claim 
that substances (ousiai) don't admit of ‘a more or less’ (Categories 4).’° It is 
therefore significant that this same combination is taken for granted by Cyril 
across his trinitarian writings. How, he asks in his Commentary on John, could the 
Logos, being God, be considered to be less than his divine Father: 


A human being too is called, and is, another human being’s son, but he will not 
be less than his father insofar as he is a human being. For a human being is not 
more or less a human being than another human being; nor is an angel more an 
angel than another angel, nor [is] any other being [more than] any of those that 
are of the same nature (önogves) and have been assigned the same formula of 


being (ris odaias Aóyov). 


For Cyril, this evidently is a universally valid assumption that applies not merely 
to divine substance or nature, but to all other classes of beings as well. To the 
extent that individuals admit of the same combination of definitional predicates— 
the formula of being’—they belong to the class in exactly the same way.’’ There 
may be other forms of hierarchy among them such as those constituted by the 
relationship of a parent to a child, a master to his servant, or indeed the king to his 
subjects,'? but these do not impinge on the equality that necessarily exists with 
regard to the class term. 

The trinitarian confession that the three Persons are homoousios, whatever else 
it may entail, is thus aligned with this logical structure in the same way that had 
given rise to Cappadocian philosophy as described in the previous chapter. 
Elsewhere in the Commentary, Cyril gives his view on the matter in more detail: 


If someone wanted to distinguish one human being from another, he would not 
find a difference between the two if he focussed on the one and common account 


of being. For in no way is a human being different from [another] human being 


insofar as he is ‘a rational, mortal animal receptive of mind and knowledge’.”” 


This definition of their substance is one in all of them. And neither can we, say I, 


14 See Chapter 2, section 2.2.1, esp. at n. 90. 15 Aristotle, Cat. 1 (126-12); Cat. 4 (3°33-4°9). 
° Cyril, in Ioh. 1 3 (1, 39, 3-10 Pusey). 17 Cf also Dial. I (407 bc). 

18 The example of the king is discussed by Cyril at In Joh. XI 7 (2, 684, 12-19 Pusey). 

? Cf. Porphyry, Isagoge (15, 5-6 Busse). 
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[distinguish] a horse from a horse insofar as it is a horse. We differentiate a 

human being from [another] human being according to their knowledge, for 

example in grammar, or in other such ways. But this does not touch their 
; 20 

ousia... 


A succinct summary of the ‘Cappadocian’ principle is found already in the early 
Thesaurus: 


What is of the same substance (homoousion) is neither more nor less than 
another item that is of the same substance according to the formula of being. 
For a human being is not more than another human being insofar as he is a 
human being. In the same way, the Son is homoousios with the Father; we call the 
Father ‘greater’ [only] in the context of salvation history (oikonomikos; cf. John 
14, 28)?! 


Universal and Particular Properties 

The Cappadocians’ attraction to the specifically Aristotelian term ‘formula of 
being’ was clearly related to their embrace of a doctrine of properties correspond- 
ing to the distinction between the level of universal and particular being. This 
emphasis on predication took over, for them, the more traditional role Origen had 
assigned to ontological derivation in his defence of the divine status of the Son. 
This did not mean that generation lost its importance for the expression of the 
intratrinitarian relationships; this is probably more true for Cyril than for the 
Cappadocians. Yet the Athanasian language he often adopts when describing the 
relationship between Father and Son is, so to speak, grounded in the Cappadocian 
ontology which excludes the kind of asymmetry that traditionally had been deeply 
inscribed in the derivative model. 

Evidence for Cyril’s adoption of the Cappadocian model of properties abounds 
and has been comprehensively presented in Marie-Odile Boulnois’ penetrating 
study on his trinitarian theology." Cyril writes of the ‘properties of the single 
Godhead’ that are found in Father and Son.” These shared properties are directly 
connected for him to the application of the term homoousios as they had been by 
Basil and Gregory of Nyssa before. Time and again he insists that at the level of 
ousia or physis, there is no distinction between the properties of the three Persons 
of the Trinity.” 

At the same time, he urges that the community of substance in the Trinity does 
not cancel out the hypostatic individuality of the three Persons, and in this 
context, he uses the terms idion and idiotes as well. He can say that ‘the Father 


2 Cyril, In Ioh. X 1 (vol. 2, 522, 21-30 Pusey). ? Cyril, Thes. XI (PG 75, 144, 13-19). 
22 Boulnois (1994), 313-31. > Cyril, Dial. 554a. 
24 Cf the references in Boulnois (1994), 317, n. 21. 
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exists in his idiotes and the Son exists in his idiotes.” He expresses himself 
similarly when speaking of the particular existence of the three hypostases or of 
their names.?? He also contrasts the use of universal and particular names in a way 
similar to the Cappadocian author of the Epistle 38: 


Names primarily and most properly are indicative of substances but in [their 
signification] one can perceive a major difference. For some signify being in a 
more general manner, while others divide what is signified universally into 
particulars and thus make being appear as many. For example, the term 
‘human being’ is said simply and absolutely and signifies the totality of the 
human race that is, the ousia itself. The names of, for example, Paul or Peter, 
James or Cephas, divide humanity into particulars thus making human beings 
exist as many." 


As these examples show, however, Cyril was overall less interested than the 
Cappadocians in the specific properties that characterize universal nature or 
again the idiomata that typify an individual. He seemed largely content to 
emphasize the ‘proper’ and hypostatic existence of the three Persons of the 
Trinity and to defend Nicene doctrine against the neo-Arian charge that this 
account in itself requires difference of substance. He engaged at length with the 
famous Eunomian thesis that ingenerate (àyévvņros) was the property of divine 
substance, but while he obviously rejected it, he showed less concern than Basil 
and his friends had done in the argument that such properties were needed to 
identify individuals in their particularity. 


From Logic to Ontology 
More important for the present purpose than the theological details of Cyril’s 
Trinitarian doctrine, however, may be the answer to another question: is he 
willing to move from the logical and formal application of the Cappadocian 
model to an acceptance of its ontological foundation? It was by taking this step 
that Gregory of Nyssa created what I have called Cappadocian philosophy; in 
order to perceive its influence on the Alexandrian patriarch writing only a few 
decades later, it is therefore crucial to search for evidence that he considered the 
logical language employed in defence of the Nicene dogma to mirror the onto- 
logical reality of uncreated and created being. 

The first relevant observation is Cyril's willingness to call universal nature 
a ‘thing’ (rpáypua).? This choice of language indicates his conviction that in 
dealing with the unity underlying the multiplicity of human individuals we 
are faced with an ontological reality. This ontological reality on which the 


25 Cyril, Thes. VII (PG 75, 100 D). 26 Cf the references in van Loon (2009), 187, nn. 342, 343. 
7 Cyril, Thes. XIX (PG 75, 316B). Cf. Boulnois (1994), 251. ?* Cyril, Dial. I (408d Aubert). 
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human analogy for the Trinitarian doctrine is built, is further underlined 
when Cyril refers to the unity of human nature not merely in terms of likeness, 
but identity: 


We who belong to the human race have from the outset been connected with 
each other in an identity (eis ravrórņra Tv mpos GAAjAovs) based on a natural 
bond (ecu@ qvouwudQ).? 


There are indications that scholarship has sometimes made too much of an 
alleged distinction between references to ‘similarity’ and ‘identity’ even in fourth- 
century debates,?? but be this as it may, Cyril clearly does not shy away from 
designating both the unity of divine substance and that of human nature with the 
term ‘identity’. He challenges those who deny that Father and Son can be homo- 
ousios while only one of them is ‘Logos’ to apply the same reasoning to human 
beings: 


They should tell us how Adam, the protoplast, can be homoousios with him who 
was begotten from him. Neither can he be Abel, nor can Abel ever be Adam. And 
yet the difference of names does not exclude identity of substance (rhs o?oías rrjv 


[2 31 
Tavröryra). 


Of what kind is this strong ontological unity that Cyril posits among the individ- 
uals of created species—surely not only between human beings—as well as within 
the Trinity? As Gregory of Nyssa before him, Cyril does not always straightfor- 
wardly give the answer to this question, but it is arguable that for him too the unity 
of nature is the totality of individuals. 

Hints in this direction are most distinct in the cosmological and soteriological 
context. Cyril repeatedly uses ‘the whole physis of things made’ to indicate the 
totality of created beings. Human nature in its entirety was affected by Adam’s fall 
and, subsequently, by the salvific deed of Jesus Christ: 


For all will rise from the dead, because it has been given to the whole nature 
(maoy...rn pdoer) as a result of the grace of the resurrection, and in the one 
Christ—who from the beginning as the first one destroyed the dominion of death 
and was brought to unending life—the common definition of humanity (6 xowos 
THs avdpwrrörntos öpos) is formed again, just as in Adam—as again in one who is 
first—it is condemned to death and corruption.” 


2 Cyril, Dial. I (407d Aubert). Cf. Boulnois (1994), 252. 3° Cf. Zachhuber (1999), 22-54. 
?! Cyril, Thes. XIX (PG 75, 316A). 
?? Cyril, In Ioh. X 1 (2, 220, 18-25 Pusey). ET: Loon (2009), 172 (with changes). 
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What is fascinating about this passage is not merely Cyril’s presentation of 
salvation history in physical terms or his adoption of an ‘extensional’ meaning 
of physis but the manner in which he equates physis in this sense with the 
‘common account’ that constitutes identity of substance according to his 
Trinitarian argument. This is remarkably similar to the Cappadocian attempt to 
tie together an abstract and a concrete notion of universal and particular being. 

Unsurprisingly, Cyril is more hesitant to use this kind of language of the 
Trinity, but there are passages that can certainly be understood along those 
lines, as van Loon as shown.? Thus Cyril writes that ‘divine nature was roused 
to anger?^ or calls people to ‘worship the one and consubstantial nature, the 
Queen of all? 

Perhaps the most explicit text in this regard is found in his Dialogues on the 
Trinity: 


For, to put it in this way, common to the whole Godhead may be called the things 
that are attached naturally to the supreme substance (ousia), and if someone 
mentions the divine nature (physis), he directly indicates to us, as in one signified 
entity (ws êv Evi 7H omnawouevw), the whole holy Trinity, regarded in one 
Godhead, but not yet the Person of the one [of the three] separated by itself.*° 


Immediately preceding this passage, Cyril had discussed common properties of 
divine nature, such as incorruptibility or ingeneracy. These are the 'common 
items’ or things that, as he now says, are ‘naturally attached’ (mpoorepvröra) to 
the supreme substance. From this reference to the 'abstract' account of being, he 
now progresses to the ‘whole Trinity’ (6Ad«Anpov... Tpıada) which, he asserts, is 
the one thing signified by all those common properties. 


Summary 

Cyril clearly did not have the philosophical disposition of Origen or Gregory of 
Nyssa. He also, evidently, followed in his trinitarian theology a trajectory going 
back to Athanasius' anti-Arian argument. He could certainly not be called a 
follower of the Cappadocian tradition except perhaps for a largely unexplored 
link connecting him with Gregory of Nazianzus.” Yet his relative independence of 
the Cappadocian tradition makes him all the more interesting for the purpose of 
the present section whose task it is to show the emergence of Cappadocian 
philosophy as a classical theory and thus as the language and conceptuality that 
became increasingly universally shared by authors across the Christian East. 


33 Van Loon (2009), 151-2. *4 Cyril, Dial. I (402, 31-2 Aubert). 
° Cyril, Dial. II (423, 9-10 Aubert). 

°° Cyril, Dial. II (422, 26-31 Aubert). ET: Loon (2009), 130, n. 22. 

7 Holl (1904), 195; Beeley (2009). 
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For this development, Cyril offers ample and unequivocal evidence. For all his 
Athanasian leanings, he makes no apology for adopting the much more technical 
language the Cappadocians had introduced into trinitarian discourse. Yet it is not 
so much the mere use of technical jargon; as we have seen, his adoption of terms 
and concepts conforms to that pioneered by the Cappadocians, especially in their 
philosophical connotations. Cyril understands his commitment to the Nicene 
homoousios as indicating the kind of unity in the Godhead that is otherwise 
found in genera and species. He consequently glosses the Nicene term with 
words such as ‘of the same nature’ (óuogvés) and ‘of the same kind’ (öuoeiöes). 
The most obvious theological motivation for the adoption of this model is for him, 
as it was for Basil of Caesarea, the claim that properties are predicated univocally 
of different subjects, which in turn indicates the ontological co-ordination or 
equality of the three divine Persons. 

Cyril eclectically appeals to Aristotle’s Categories for this insight. He clearly had 
first-hand knowledge of this and other elementary texts in the logical tradition. 
Yet his dual reference to the definition of synonyma in chapter one and to the 
doctrine that there can be ‘no more or less’ within an ousia in chapter four of 
Aristotle’s famous text must mean that he is indebted to the Cappadocians for the 
whole argument, whatever further embellishments he may have added. 

Finally and crucially, Cyril does not merely adopt these Cappadocian argu- 
ments within their strictly trinitarian context, he also imports their wider philo- 
sophical interpretation which had been initiated two generations earlier by 
Gregory of Nyssa. He evidently thinks of divine and created physeis as concrete 
realities that are indicated by universal terms as much as individuals are signified 
by proper names. As for the character of these universal realities, Cyril more 
than gestures towards the notion that they are wholes that comprehend their 
individuals. 


3.1.1.2 Theodoret of Cyrus 
The great Christological conflict of the former half of the fifth century is usually 
associated with the confrontation of Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius of 
Constantinople. Yet in some ways it may be more appropriate to think of the 
measured and scholarly Theodoret of Cyrus as Cyril’s main antagonist. Already in 
the controversy surrounding the Council of Ephesus, Theodoret emerges as one of 
the main leaders of the Oriental party, and this position becomes all the more 
evident in subsequent decades and during the developments leading up to the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 where his earlier condemnation was revoked. 
Theodoret was a prolific author who wrote on much more than the 
Christological issue that ultimately defined his career. He authored works on 
apologetics, biblical commentaries, and a major Church History, as well as a 
large number of letters. Many of those works are now lost due at least partly to 
his eventual condemnation by the Second Council of Constantinople in 553. 
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Others seem to have been preserved under the name of other patristic authors 
including, ironically, that of his great adversary, Cyril of Alexandria. Scholarship 
on Theodoret during the past century has therefore been preoccupied to a 
considerable extent by questions of his literary patrimony.** While doubts remain, 
there is general consensus that an Exposition of the True Faith, ascribed in the 
manuscript tradition to Justin Martyr, and two closely related writings preserved 
under Cyril’s name as On the Trinity and On the Incarnation—all directly relevant 
for his trinitarian teaching—have Theodoret as their real author. All three were 
known as Theodoret’s works to Severus, the great miaphysite patriarch of 
Antioch, writing in the early sixth century. As Joseph Lebon has argued, this 
testimony deserves credence not merely because of Severus’ historical and geo- 
graphical proximity to Theodoret but even more because of his care for the textual 
basis of his patristic citations which, according to Lebon, is in evidence throughout 
Severus’ extensive oeuvre.” 

An additional problem for the reconstruction of Theodoret’s thought is the 
uncertainty surrounding the dates for most of his writings. Following work by 
Marcel Richard, many scholars have accepted that the Exposition and the two 
pseudo-Cyrilline writings form part of a group of texts Theodoret composed prior 
to the Council of Ephesus.*° A recent, full discussion of this question has, however, 
served to highlight the weak foundations on which these assumptions have been 
based.* Fortunately, for the present purpose the exact dates of these treatises are 
of less importance as there is no reason to think that Theodoret’s adherence to 
Cappadocian philosophy as presented in his Trinitarian thought changed 
throughout his literary career. 

In addition to the three pseudonymous works, a major source for Theodoret’s 
Trinitarian thought is his late, polemical work, known as the Eranistes. Composed 
in 447/448,” this dialogue aims to expose the intellectual and doctrinal poverty 
of Theodoret’s monophysite (and ultimately Alexandrian) opponents—it takes 
its title from the figure of the beggar (épavíorgs) who is made to admit to the 
orthodoxy of Antiochene Christology. At the outset of the dialogue, however, both 
conversation partners explicitly agree on an extended exposition of trinitarian 
theology in highly technical terminology. 

The basic agreement between Theodoret’s trinitarian theology and that of the 
Cappadocians has been demonstrated in detail in the single, full study on the topic 
by Silke Petra Bergjan.? A more recent investigation of Theodoret’s Christological 
development has equally pointed to the bishop of Cyrus' indebtedness especially 
to Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa in his account of the Trinity.** Paul 


38 Ehrhardt (1888); Schwartz (1922); Lebon (1930); Sellers (1945). ?? Lebon (1930), 528. 
4 Richard (1935); (1936). 41 Scholten (2015), 15-23. * Scholten (2015), 25-6. 
? Bergjan (1994). ^^ Vranic (2015), 93-11. 
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B. Clayton has maintained, in addition, that Theodoret follows philosophically in 
the footsteps of the Cappadocians too. What is the evidence? 


3.1.1.3 Terminology 

The trinitarian section in the Eranistes begins in a way that is highly instructive. 
‘Orthodox?’ demands that first of all the doctrinal terms, ousia, hypostasis, proso- 
pon, and idiotes ought to be distinguished ‘so that we may know and define what 
difference they have from each other’.*° There is thus a clear tendency apparent 
towards a more formalized, philosophical mode of discourse as the basis of 
doctrinal debate. At the same time, however, the author draws a clear dividing 
line between such efforts and Greek philosophy. Christians need to search for ‘true 
knowledge (yvöcıs)’ rather than follow slavishly the notions of the pagan 
thinkers.*” Along the same lines, it is then asserted that ousia and hypostasis do 
not have a discernible difference of meaning in pagan thought while in ‘the 
teaching of the Fathers' they do: 


The same difference the universal has to the particular, or the genus to the species 
or the individual, ousia has to hypostasis. 


Theoderet, who in his major apologetic work, the Healing of Greek Sickness, had 
celebrated Christian thought as true philosophy and true gnosis,“ appears to turn 
this principle into practice here. He is unapologetic with regard to the philosoph- 
ical character of doctrinal definition while emphasizing the autonomous character 
of this Christian form of philosophy and its distance from pagan parallels. 

Be this as it may, the evidence is unequivocal in any event that Theodoret's 
‘definition’ of the key terms is taken straight from Cappadocian conventions. The 
same can be said about his tendency to equate ousia and physis—which becomes 
relevant for his Christological argument—as well as hypostasis and prosopon. 
There is incidentally no disagreement on any of this between Orthodox and 
Eranistes; given the above analysis of Cyril’s writings one certainly cannot accuse 
Theodoret here of misrepresentation: among all their major disagreements, the 
combatants of the mid-fifth century agreed on the terminological foundations that 
were laid three quarters of a century earlier. 


Names, Natures, and Individuals 

For the Cappadocians it had been fundamental to move from their definition of 
these terms to an argument about ontological equality; in making this claim they 
characteristically alluded to two separate passages in Aristotle's Categories. Cyril, 


^5 Clayton (2007), 84-9. 46 Theodoret, Eran. I (63, 28 Ettlinger). 
?' Theodoret, Eran. I (63, 13-14 Ettlinger). ^* Theodoret, Eran. I (64, 11-13 Ettlinger). 
? Papadogiannakis (2013); Scholten (2015), 48-9. 
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as we have seen, followed them in this practice. Interestingly, there is little or no 
evidence for this same line of argument in Theodoret who generally seems less 
keen than his Alexandrian rival to put his acquaintance with logical technicalities 
on display. 

This does certainly not mean that Theodoret is ambiguous about divine equality 
or about unequivocal predication within an ousia or species. Yet he moves there 
following a different path which, nonetheless, betrays its Cappadocian origin at 
first sight. In words echoing the Epistle 38, the bishop of Cyrus emphasizes the 
equivalence of universal and proper names with the duality of common nature and 
individual: 


So, the name ‘man’ is the common name of this nature. For it signifies the 
Roman, the Athenian, the Persian, the Sarmatian, the Egyptian, and to put it 
summarily, all those who partake of this nature. But the name Paul or Peter no 


longer signifies the common nature, but the human individual.” 


Theodoret subsequently expounds this semantic difference in a way that is 
extremely similar to arguments developed in particular by Gregory of Nyssa. 
When hearing the word ‘Paul’, the mind does not turn to Adam or Abraham or 
Jacob but is entirely focussed on the individual whose name it is. By contrast, 
hearing the term ‘human being’ (&v0pcmos) our attention is directed to the 
entirety of the human race (av yévos avdparwv)." 

Theodoret thus follows the Cappadocian interest in the ‘extensional’ dimension 
of the species and the genus. In fact, he illustrates this point with a biblical 
example that is not, to my knowledge, found in the Cappadocians. Citing 
Genesis 6, 7 (‘So the Lord said, “I will blot out from the earth the human beings 
I have created”’), Theodoret points out that God ‘said this of countless multitudes’ 
(wept maunoAAwv elpnke uvpıadwv) as more than two thousand and two hundred 
years had elapsed between the creation of Adam and the date of the flood: 


And blessed David speaks in the same way: ‘A human being who is honoured has 
not understood’ [Psalm 49, 20]; he is not accusing one individual or another, but 
all human beings in general.^? 


According to Theodoret, the same principle applies to the Trinity: 


Just as the term ‘human being’ is a common name of this nature, we say in the 
same way that the divine substance signifies the Holy Trinity." 


°° Theodoret, Eran. I (64, 22-7 Ettlinger). >! Theodoret, Eran. I (64, 28-33 Ettlinger). 
52 Theodoret, Eran. I (65, 5-7 Ettlinger). ET: Ettlinger: 32. 
5 Theodoret, Eran. I (65, 11-13 Ettlinger). ET: Ettlinger, 32. 
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He had made a similar point in his earlier writing On the Trinity. In that context, 
however, he had been eager to claim that from the knowledge of the Son, the 
knowledge of the Father’s full divinity follows. The argument is thus somewhat 
more ‘asymmetric’: 


Of two human beings, the nature is one and is therefore predicated of them 
[both]. Now the ousia of Father and Son being one, it is understood and said as 
on the basis of the Image. As there are thus two human beings in the former case, 
there is God and God, Father and Son, in the latter; and by those terms they 
signify the identity of nature so that the true God is not of a different nature from 
the true God; nor is the Son another than [the Father] being the Son of God.** 


The human analogy, in any event, is presupposed as valid throughout. And not 
only the human analogy: 


From one human being, the nature of all human beings can be seen, and from 
one lamb the genus of all lambs, but not from the lambs the [nature] of the lions 
or from lions that of lambs, nor that of the angel from human beings nor from 
angels that of human beings. For each living being signifies its own nature.” 


As in the Cappadocians and in Cyril, Theodoret takes for granted that the 
relationship of universality and particularity that underlies orthodox trinitarian 
theology applies at the same time to the logical and ontological structure of the 
animal world in its entirety. Analogies can therefore be drawn from the realm of 
human beings but equally from other living species, such as lambs or lions. In all 
these cases, the universal is understood as a concrete whole comprising its 
individuals in line with what I have called the ‘concrete’ dimension of 
Cappadocian philosophy. 


Properties and Predicates 
This strong emphasis on the concrete duality of individual and extensional physis 
in Theodoret does not, however, imply that he was less concerned about the 
abstract element of Cappadocian philosophy. On the contrary, he closely follows 
their lead in his distinction between universal and particular properties. 

In the Eranistes, he writes that: 


the terms that are predicated of the divine nature, such as ‘God’, ‘Lord’, ‘creator’, 


‘ruler of all’, and others like them, are [...] common to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.”° 
5* Theodoret, Trin. (PG 75, 1169, 12-20). 55 Theodoret, Trin. (PG 75, 1169, 30-5). 


°° Theodoret, Eran. I (65, 18-21 Ettlinger). ET: Ettlinger, 33. 
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Other properties, by contrast, are indicative of their individual being and therefore 
apply to only one of them. Here we can clearly discern the origin of this distinction 
in the Eunomian controversy as the examples are, first of all, the use of ‘unbegot- 
ten’ (dyevvnros) for the Father and ‘only begotten’ (novoyevns) for the Son.” 
The same distinction is also found in Theodoret’s earlier works. In the 
Exposition, the ‘indication of ousia’ (yj 9€ ris odcias ÖnAwoıs) is contrasted with 
‘the modes of existence’ (rporoı bd pfews). The former, the author argues, stands 
for ‘the identity according to the formula of being’ (eivai [...] rò 8e raùròv Kata 
Tov THs o0cías Aóyov) whereas the latter signifies the differences between Father, 
Son, and Spirit. Once again, the analogy at hand is that of humanity: in the case of 
Adam, there is human generation involved since he was directly formed by God; 
he is thus not ‘begotten’. Yet his ousia is nonetheless the same as that of all 
other human beings: ‘the formula of being indicates “human being” as the 


substrate’ (ó S€ rs oùoías Aóyos dvOpwrov 76 úroreíuevov Setxvucw).°* 


Summary 

Theodoret clearly saw in the area of Trinitarian theology the consensual basis for 
any further doctrinal clarification. It is therefore significant that his own account 
of this foundation followed closely the example of the Cappadocians. The faith of 
Nicaea for him was identical with its articulation in the language of a single ousia 
in three hypostases as established by Basil and his friends. 

As in the case of his doctrinal and political opponent from Alexandria, the 
bishop of Cyrus adopted along with this doctrinal settlement its considerable 
philosophical underpinning. This started from the unequivocal identification of 
ousia and hypostasis with universal and particular being and included wide 
ranging, additional assumptions about the logical and ontological consequences 
of this fundamental decision. On the concrete side, he considered universal nature 
as the totality of individuals which, as such, were indicated by the universal term, 
for example ‘human being’ (ävdpwrros). At the same time, he also subscribed to the 
Cappadocian doctrine of properties and thus to the abstract aspect of their 
ontology. Accordingly, he affirmed that the identity of universal nature was 
constituted by the application of the same formula of being, while individual 
existence was indicated by specific properties. 

There is little evidence that Theodoret had the kind of speculative interest we 
encountered in Gregory of Nyssa. The elements of Cappadocian philosophy were 
faithfully recorded where he sought to explain the fundamentals of trinitarian 
theology, but he showed little or no interest in these ideas for their own sake. He 
thus perfectly illustrates the major claim the present section is intended to 
substantiate: that the fifth century saw the rise of Cappadocian philosophy as 


5 Theodoret, Eran. I (65, 23-9 Ettlinger). ** Theodoret, Exp. rect. fid. 3 (373B-374C Morel). 
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the classical theory of Eastern Christian thought through the perseverance of a 
particular kind of trinitarian discourse into which it was so deeply integrated. 

The significance of this insight will become clearer once we turn our attention 
to the colossal conceptual difficulties engendered by the emerging Christological 
controversy. Suffice it to say for the moment that the authoritative status 
Cappadocian philosophy had assumed by that time made it not merely under- 
standable but almost inevitable that the same conceptual framework was applied 
to the solution of this latest doctrinal conflict as well. This tendency, admittedly, is 
well known and has been observed and studied by scholars for a long time. What 
has not always been equally well understood, however, is quite how challenging 
this attempt was made by the considerable sophistication of the Cappadocian 
system of thought. Before turning to this problem, however, it may be worthwhile 
to give attention to another aspect of the same development. 


3.1.2 The Cappadocians as Symbols of Christian Paideia 


Despite the indubitable relevance of their doctrinal teaching and their philosoph- 
ical theories, it would be wrong to restrict the significance of the Cappadocians 
during this period to their ideas. In many ways, they became symbols of a broader 
cultural development which gained traction during the decades immediately 
following their deaths and shaped their perception throughout the Byzantine 
period." At a time when the increasing Christianization of the Empire inevitably 
raised the question of the role the new religion would play in the inherited culture 
of Hellenism, Basil and his friends—together with the equally renowned John 
Chrysostom—provided role models for the highly attractive vision of a cultural 
merger between the old and the new. Their mastery of Greek style and their 
command of the ancient art of rhetoric were exemplary, but they were equally 
evidently embedded in a framework of reference that was altogether dominated by 
their Christian faith. 

Greek culture was largely literary and never more so than during late antiquity. 
The educational system which persisted with stubborn tenacity and surprising 
homogeneity throughout these centuries was essentially based on thorough know- 
ledge of and acquaintance with a canon of classical writers. Grammar and 
rhetoric, its two main components, both built on the close study of these literary 
texts. Education along those lines was practised across the Empire thus providing, 
in the words of Averil Cameron, ‘the nearest thing to a shared cultural system in 


the fourth century (although one available only to the wealthier classes)’.°° 


” For what follows, I draw on Cameron (1991); (1997); Szabat (2015); Papadogiannakis (2013); 
Gemeinhardt/van Hoof/van Nuffelen (2016). 
°° Cameron (1997), 665. 
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The latter qualification is not trivial. Pagan culture in late antiquity was 
unashamedly elitist. Much of the derision reserved for Christians, their 
Scripture, and their faith during the first centuries of the religion’s existence 
derived from their apparent lack of education. Their Bible was written in an 
uncouth style, their apostles were fishermen, and even later writers who sought 
to establish the legitimacy of their religion within the cultural context of the 
Hellenistic world could often not disguise the fact that they themselves were 
lacking the full polish of an expensive education to which their social class had 
denied them access. 

Not infrequently, therefore, Christians turned the tables on their accusers and 
defined their own movement in, as it were, counter-cultural terms, denouncing 
Hellenistic learning and the institutions on which it was built as inescapably 
infected by their pagan underpinnings. This attitude did not simply disappear 
with the conversion of Constantine. It most certainly reared its head in some of 
the most celebrated testimonies of early monasticism, such as the Life of Antony, 
which portrayed its eponymous hero as consciously rejecting Greek culture in 
favour of the ascetic ideal of Christianity.” Yet, while some earlier Christians had 
claimed the mantle of Greek culture while hardly in possession of the educational 
(and pecuniary) means to do so with credibility, many of the fourth- and fifth- 
century cultural critics were in the reverse position, as their full command of 
traditional culture was in evidence in the same texts that outwardly proclaimed 
the incompatibility of Hellenism and Christianity. 

Remarkably, little attempt was made to remould the ideals of traditional 
education in the spirit of the new religion, or even to reshape its curricula on a 
Christian basis.°? Education remained largely what it was, and it also retained its 
status as universally desirable for those who could afford it. Christian culture in 
the Roman Empire, therefore, was built on the basis of an education system 
inherited from an earlier, decidedly pagan epoch. The fifth-century school of 
Gaza is often called a Christian school on the basis that all its teachers of rhetoric 
were, apparently, Christian. Yet the polished products of their literary activity do 
not differ much from those authored by previous generations of (pagan) rhetor- 
icians. Photius, the ninth-century Constantinopolitan patriarch, consequently 
combines his praise for the perfection of their style with censure for their use of 


‘Greek myths and loathsome stories even when describing sacred matters’.°* 


5: At least this is how Athanasius presents him at Vita Ant. 78 (and passim). In reality, things were 
arguably somewhat more complex: cf. Rubenson (1995), 132-8; Brakke (1995), 253-8. 

& This was most notably the case of Jerome, cf. his Ep. 22, 29-30 and Gemeinhardt/van Hoof/ 
Nuffelen (2016), 1-2. 

5$ Cameron (1997), 667. 

** Photius, Bibl. cod. 160 (2, 122, 34-7 Henry); cf. Szabat (2015), 254. Photius’ comment specifically 
refers to Chorikios of Gaza (fl. 491-518). 
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This had far-reaching consequences. As Church leaders were increasingly 
drawn from the higher echelons of society, the question of how to square their 
Christian commitments with the character of their culture, which nolens volens 
drew heavily on texts embodying ideals formed under very different circum- 
stances, became burning. The solution had to be the creation of a particular 
cultural synthesis—or perhaps a halfway house—combining adherence to the 
rhetorical styles of the past with an unmitigated commitment to the intellectual 
as well practical claims of Christianity. There is no doubt that the Cappadocians 
had unparalleled significance for this process as they presented as well as repre- 
sented this particular combination in an exemplary manner. Centuries later, 
Michael Psellus proudly presented them as on a par with the most perfect stylists 
classical Greece had produced: 


I say that our circle of authors who zealously strived for eloquence is large. Of the 
entire chorus, I place four in the lead: the trumpet of theology, Gregory; his 
friend, the Great Basil; the one who shared with Basil the same parents, Gregory; 
and the Golden Lyre of the Spirit. Each of them, on his own, could stand 
comparison with any pagan sophist you like.°° 


When seen in the context of the rhetorical tradition, it should be uncontroversial 
that the importance of style as emphasized by Psellus in this passage—and in the 
essay to which it provides the opening—went way beyond a mere admiration of 
beautiful language but indicates the importance of the Cappadocians for a 
Christian version of Greek culture in a much broader sense. 

Within the cosmos of late ancient education, philosophy played a certain role, 
and this too appears to have continued largely unchanged in the centuries after 
Constantine. As late as the sixth century, philosophical teaching was offered in 
Athens in an entirely traditional manner.°° This kind of professional study of 
philosophy was pursued by an incomparably smaller number of people than the 
broader education in grammar and rhetoric. The Cappadocians evidently 
belonged to this minority, and their philosophical expertise must to an extent be 
seen as included in any later praise for their perfect culture. Yet a kind of 
elementary exposure to the technical terminology characteristic of Aristotle's 
Organon and its interpretation by late ancient authorities, such as Porphyry, 
would undoubtedly have been included for many of those who had no means or 
no inclination to study at the philosophical schools at Athens or Alexandria. 

The fact that Themistius, the successful Constantinopolitan rhetorician of the 
fourth century, authored paraphrases of Aristotelian works indicates that more 
basic philosophical education was offered as part of rhetorical training too. Even 


55 Michael Psellus, Char. (124-5 Boissonade). ET: Barber/Papaioannou, 112. 
56 Westerinck (1990), 356. 
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more pertinent may be the presence of logical terminology in late ancient gram- 
marians, such as Dionysius Thrax or Apollonius Discylus, as it points to the 
perception of logic as a technique that could be applied to a variety of theoretical 
problems.°” It was this practice to which an increasing number of Christian 
leaders in the fifth century were exposed by virtue simply of their participation 
in an educational system based on grammar and rhetoric. If the Cappadocians 
became role models for their perfect integration of this culture into their Christian 
identity, this perception would have included their willingness to apply technical 
language and a certain kind of conceptual apparatus to the doctrinal problems 
that formed an important part of their ecclesial roles, and this need continued 
unabated throughout the remainder of late antiquity. 

It is my argument in the present book that Patristic philosophy in general and 
Cappadocian philosophy in particular should not be evaluated primarily as a 
confluence and modification of Platonic, Aristotelian, and Stoic elements. Yet 
there is a reason, of course, why scholars studying fourth- and fifth-century 
doctrinal debates have regularly turned to the use by Christian authors of those 
philosophical texts. The reason is the increasing technicality of those debates, the 
use of terminology that had its ultimate origins in philosophical writings even 
though it was, by that time, used across a wide range of learned texts including 
treatises on grammar or rhetoric. From the third century, Aristotelian-Porphyrian 
logic became an academic koine, a conceptual language shared across schools. It 
was not necessarily seen as carrying school-specific overtones the way a Platonic 
doctrine of the soul or Aristotelian cosmology would have been. Along these lines, 
it is possible to perceive the attractiveness of Cappadocian philosophy not in its 
slavish dependence on non-Christian sources, but as an intellectual openness that 
offered a respectable path to inscribe Christian doctrinal discourse into existing 
cultural patterns. 

The example of Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret of Cyrus illustrates well this 
overall tendency. Both evidently went through some elementary philosophical 
schooling that was imparted as part of rhetorical training.® For this reason, they 
were probably familiar with the writings of the Organon and their interpretation 
by Porphyry as appears from the way they received and adapted Cappadocian 
philosophy. While there are differences in detail, both were aware of standard 
definitions of technical terms, such as ousia, idion, physis, hypostasis and under- 
stood sufficiently well the implications of claims about, for example, synonyms or 
univocal predication to expand on them freely using the technical jargon of neo- 
Platonic logical textbooks. 

On the basis of such observations, past scholarship has sometimes connected 
the rise of a new form of Christian philosophy during this period to the more 


57 Frede (1987c); Ildefonse (1997); Brumberg-Chaumont (2014). 
°° See Chapter 3, section 3.1.1, esp. at n. 11 (for Cyril) and section 3.1.2 (for Theodoret). 
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systematic influence of philosophical schooling, notably in Aristotelian logic. Yet 
while it is the case that the two went, to an extent, hand in hand, such a judgement 
rests on the problematical juxtaposition of theology and philosophy that I have 
critiqued in the first chapter. Instead, these phenomena should be seen as the 
integration of certain technical tools into an emergent form of Christian philo- 
sophical discourse, a practice that increased in popularity as Christian authors felt 
more and more comfortable distinguishing their own use of these tools from that 
encountered in their pagan competitors. This is impressively documented by 
Theodoret’s distinction between the understanding of ousia and hypostasis by 
pagan philosophers and the definitions in use by Christian authors, a practice 
equally found in John Philoponus,°” the author of the De Sectis,”° and Jacob of 
Edessa.” It is also, perhaps less impressively, in evidence when Cyril draws a 
clearly illegitimate inference from the Categories to combat the Eunomians but in 
doing so follows the example set by Gregory of Nyssa in his own Against 
Eunomius."? In case of doubt, solidarity with one’s Christian predecessors clearly 
trumped faithfulness to one's (pagan) philosophical source. 


3.2 Philosophical Challenges of Christology 


The Cappadocian ontology was shaped by the doctrinal needs of the trinitarian 
controversy but owed its growth into a fully-fledged philosophy to its applicability 
to a wide range of topics that were at once doctrinal and philosophical including 
creation, the Fall, anthropology, salvation, and the resurrection. Throughout all 
these areas of enquiry, the unity of the concrete and the abstract dimension of the 
Cappadocian theory could be maintained; in fact, it is arguable that the uses of the 
classical theory in the context of what was often called the divine economy give 
more unequivocal evidence for the unity of these two dimensions than can be 
found in texts that strictly pertain to the doctrine of God. 

By comparison, applications of the classical theory to Christology were initially 
rare. This may be due to the overall low interest the Cappadocians, especially Basil 
and Gregory of Nyssa, took in this new dogmatic challenge. Perhaps they had 
an intuition that their theory could not be straightforwardly employed in this 
particular context, but such an assumption is rather speculative. Even among 
fifth-century authors, the use of the classical theory for Christology is hardly 
widespread; this was to change irrevocably within two generations of the Council 
of Chalcedon. This decision which, as far as we can see, was universally and firmly 


*? Philoponus, Arb. 7 (21). 70 [Leontius], Sect. 1, 8-16 (PG 86/1, 1193). 

71 Cf King (2015), 15. 

” Cyril, Thes. III (PG 75, 32D-33A) and Boulnois (1994), 196. Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. I 180-1 (79, 
28-80, 3 Jaeger) and Zachhuber (1999), 97. 
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taken for granted by the mid-sixth century, had the utmost consequences for the 
history of Patristic philosophy. This is because Christology represented a crux 
of the classical theory; it could not be satisfactorily expressed in Cappadocian 
terminology. Yet as the classical theory was, by that time, firmly anchored in 
Eastern Patristic thought, the result was a major conceptual realignment, or better 
a series or realignments, which led to fundamental modifications made to the view 
originally proposed by the Cappadocians. 

What was the problem? The strength as well as the weakness of the 
Cappadocian theory, as we have seen, lay in its insistence on a reciprocal rela- 
tionship between universal and particular being: nature (pücıs) or substance 
(ovoia) existed without variation, as a true unit, in all its constituent individuals 
or hypostases. In turn, the multiplicity of individuals strictly made up the whole 
nature (7áca qois); the universal has no existence beyond its particulars. While 
this theory has sometimes been seen as representing an ontological turn towards 
the individual or even the person, the reverse is the case. For Gregory of Nyssa, 
individuals were merely constituent parts of the whole ‘dough’ (pöpaua) as 
Gregory often said using a biblical term. 

This lack of a proper account of individuation became a major liability in the 
context of Christology which ultimately was a theory about one divine Person 
becoming incarnate in one human individual. Or that, at least, would seem like the 
least controversial interpretation of the crucial biblical verse according to which 
‘the Word became flesh’ (John 1, 14). How can this statement be understood in the 
context of the classical theory? For the Cappadocians, there existed a simple 
binary between statements pertaining to the universal and statements pertaining 
to the particular; no third in between them was allowed as Gregory of Nyssa 
insisted in his defence against tritheism. Was the Incarnation, then, a truth about 
universal natures? In this case, however, it would have to apply equally to all 
members of the class. This was evidently false: only the Logos, neither Father nor 
Spirit had become incarnate. And the object of the Incarnation was Jesus of 
Nazareth, surely a human individual however much his ontological relationship 
with all human beings may matter for soteriology. Perhaps, then, the Incarnation 
was said of hypostases? If anything, however, this interpretation was worse, for not 
only did it neglect the Patristic consensus that in the Incarnation divine nature 
had been mixed with human nature, it also seemed to suggest a duality of 
hypostases in the Incarnate thus jeopardizing his existential and personal unity.”* 

Evidently, Christological doctrine is paradoxical, and there surely is no single 
ontological system that would make its interpretation simple or straightforward. 
Nonetheless, it is arguable that Cappadocian philosophy was particularly unsuited 
to the task due to its lack of an account of individuation. Any conceptualization of 


73 Cf. Zachhuber (2010b), 612-14. 
74 Note that the Church of the East eventually adopted a Christology of two hypostases. 
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the Incarnation needed a notion of an individual nature, the particular divinity of 
the second Person and the particular humanity of the man Jesus, in order to 
expound what it meant that the Word became flesh. Not only was such an element 
alien to the classical theory, however, its absence was entirely intentional and 
closely bound up with the alignment of Cappadocian philosophy to trinitarian 
doctrine. There thus was no easy fix, and subsequent chapters will chart the 
attempts made by several generations of Christian thinkers to move beyond this 
impasse. 

Why was the eventual application of the Cappadocian theory to Christology, 
nevertheless, seemingly inevitable? The present section seeks to answer this 
question. Up until now, it has been demonstrated how the perpetuation of 
trinitarian discourse in the early fifth century led to the establishment of the 
philosophy underlying the trinitarian settlement of the Cappadocians as a classical 
theory, a broad vision of the relationship of universal and particular being, of 
essence and existence. The cases of Cyril and Theodoret have served to highlight 
that this development was not one of party loyalty or allegiance; in fact, the term 
“classical theory’ has been chosen to suggest that its acceptance by the first decades 
of the fifth century already was that of a generally shared set of assumptions. 

The remainder of this chapter will complement this picture by investigating the 
evidence for early uses of the Cappadocian theory or, at least, of conceptual 
language that became associated with their theory, in the context of Christology. 
As mentioned earlier, this use of the Cappadocian theory does not become 
pervasive or systematic until much later, but it is arguable that the precedent of 
certain phrases and formulations in earlier writers added plausibility to those later 
decisions. Two contexts are worth considering in varying depth and detail: first, 
the use of philosophical language in the Apollinarian debate; second, the intro- 
duction of the so-called double homoousion. 

It can be argued that the most momentous—and potentially fateful—step in 
that early history was the introduction of this kind of language in the formula of 
faith adopted by the Council of Chalcedon. The chapter will therefore conclude 
with some reflections on the importance of the decisions of this synod for the 
history of Patristic philosophy. 


3.2.1 Philosophical Arguments in the Apollinarian Debate 
The Apollinarian controversy in the last decades of the fourth century is often 


seen as a kind of dress rehearsal for the cataclysmic debates about Christology 
that were to begin two generations later." While we have a reasonably good 


75 On the Apollinarian controversy cf. Lietzmann (1904); Young/Teal (2010), 245-61; Beeley (2011); 
Bergjan/Gleede/Heimgartner (2015). 
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understanding of the history of the conflict based on the testimonies of contem- 
poraries such as Epiphanius of Salamis"? and the Cappadocians as well as the later 
church historians," its literary remains are fragmentary at best. In the fourth 
century, there is only one writer, Gregory of Nyssa, who evidently based his 
rejection of Apollinarius’ thought on direct acquaintance with one of his books, 
the Apodeixis, which the Cappadocian attempted to rebut line by line. Gregory’s 
Antirrheticus adversus Apollinarium is therefore perhaps the single most import- 
ant source for the controversy.’* Gregory of Nazianzus, by contrast, developed 
some of the most influential arguments against Apollinarius but does not appear 
to have had first-hand knowledge of any of his writings.” 

A considerable amount of Apollinarius’ polemical writing was directed against 
the early representatives of the Antiochene school, notably Diodore of Tarsus, but 
since the works of the latter have all but disappeared,*° any reconstruction of this 
debate rests on an exceedingly small number of fragments. Some original texts by 
Apollinarius himself have been preserved under the names of unquestionably 
orthodox fathers, such as Julius of Rome, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and 
Athanasius.°' As such, they became attractive proof texts for Cyril and later for 
his miaphysite followers; in the sixth century, therefore, Chalcedonian theologians 
took delight in uncovering these writings as Apollinarian forgeries.*” 

An assessment of the philosophical arguments employed in the Apollinarian 
controversy must ultimately rest on the evidence from Apollinarius’ own works as 
well as the testimony of those who opposed him in his own time. As we shall see, 
there is surprisingly little that foreshadows the philosophical conundrum of later 
debates. In particular, the Cappadocians did not show eagerness in applying their 
trinitarian philosophy to this new doctrinal challenge. Yet some hints contained in 
their polemical writings prepared the ground for the rather dramatic shifts of later 
developments. 

Apollinarius himself, as has been shown in the previous chapter, was a keenly 
philosophical mind. The details of his philosophy are difficult to establish due to 
the fragmentary nature of his literary remains. That said, there are indications that 
he included Christology in the range of doctrines that could be underwritten by 
his philosophy. It would be surprising if otherwise—after all, Christology was 
clearly at the heart of his theology, and he was willing to risk his reputation and 


7° Epiphanius, Haer. 77 (3, 416-51 Holl). 
The best and most systematic overview of the sources remains Lietzmann (1904), 43-78. 
78 Mühlenberg (1969), 64. On the Antirrheticus cf. now also: Grelier (2008); Orton (2015), 3-88. 
7? Lietzmann (1904), 87-8. As Beeley (2011) has convincingly shown, Nazianzen's position is 
insufficiently described as anti-Apollinarian as it is at least as much anti-'Antiochene' and on some 
major points is remarkably close to that of Apollinarius. 
80 Abramowski (1949); Behr (2011). 81 Lietzmann (1904), 91-103. 
82 Leontius of Byzantium, Fraud. Apoll.; Justinian, C. Mon. 70-7 (18, 11-19, 10 Schwartz). 
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good standing within the Church in the interest of what seemed to him the 
appropriate way of teaching this doctrine.*? 

In particular, his notion of ousia as a derivative genus, which he used in defence 
of his traditional form of Nicene trinitarianism, can be discerned in his 
Christological argument as well. To rebut the claim that Jesus Christ had a nature 
like ours, the bishop of Laodicaea emphasized the significance of the virgin birth: 
whereas human ousia is passed down from Adam—human beings are one by 
descent from the protoplast—the saviour, Apollinarius urged, stands outside this 
ontological chain insofar as he was conceived by the Holy Spirit of the virgin 
Mary. Henri de Riedmatten, in a little-known article, drew attention to a number 
of texts illustrating Apollinarius’ thought in this regard.** 

Particularly illuminating is a passage from his writing De unione which in 
unequivocal language contrasts the natural mode of origin in human beings with 
the unique generation of the God-man: 


Human beings in general are ensouled and live of the will of the flesh and of the 
will of man (cf. John 1:13). [In the procreative act], the emitted germinal matter 
inserts the vivifying power into the receptive womb. The holy child born of the 
virgin, however, is constituted by the coming-upon of the Spirit and the over- 
shadowing of the Power (cf. Luke 1:35). No germinal matter brings about divine 
life, but the spiritual and divine power implants into the virgin the divine foetus 
and graces the divine offspring." 


With surprising directness, the text refers to the biological details of the procre- 
ative act as Apollinarius understood it. Normally, human beings are formed by 
means of the interaction of the active (paternal) and the passive (maternal) 
principle both handed down from the first human couple. In Jesus, by contrast, 
the active life-principle is replaced by divine power. 

In his polemic against Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinarius sharply insisted on the 
same point: 


And he is not ashamed to say that there is the same physis, but a different [mode 
of] generation: but the birth from the virgin is rendered void and superfluous if 
that which is begotten does not conform to the [mode of] generation but is 
[regarded as] identical with that which is begotten of man and woman.*° 


Diodore had evidently claimed that despite the virgin birth, which he had no 
intention of denying, the saviour is fully part of human nature. In fact, we possess 


83 Cf. impressively his brief Ep. ad Diocaes. 2 (256, 3-17 Lietzmann). 8t Riedmatten (1948). 
55 Apollinarius, De unione 13 (191, 4-11 Lietzmann). 
8° Apollinarius, Fr. 142 (241, 19-26 Lietzmann). 
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a fragment in which he seems to make this precise point.” Apollinarius responded 
with indignation implying that such a theory would abolish the doctrine of the 
virgin birth in all but name. 

Christ, according to Apollinarius, has—or is—one single nature (uía qois 
vesapkwuevn).. What does he mean by physis in this context? It has sometimes 
been suggested that for Apollinarius, physis is almost identical in meaning with 
prosopon, individual or person.®” This would set him apart from his contempor- 
aries, such as the Cappadocians, for whom physis usually is a universal. The above 
fragment, however, indicates that such an interpretation is at least a gross simpli- 
fication. Apollinarius' objection against Diodore makes no sense unless he thinks 
that Christ's participation in human nature as a universal destroys the union of 
divine and human in the Incarnate. The Incarnate, he seems to say, must be 
different in kind from other human beings. 

Christ's single physis, then, is not his individuality let alone his personality. It 
denotes his specific ontological status as a composite out of divine and human 
parts. As such, it is not principally different from human nature which is com- 
posed of soul and body. In one place, Apollinarius even goes so far as to compare 
the composite nature of Christ to that of a crossbreed, such as a mule.?? If Christ's 
physis is unique to him, this is because he is the only God-man and his physis 
therefore is individuated in no more than one single exemplar. 

Yet if Apollinarius' one Incarnate nature of the Logos does not signify the 
individuality of the saviour, it is equally clear that it is not simply an application of 
his theory of derivative ousia either. Thus far, there is no evidence that 
Apollinarius was particularly concerned to maintain philosophical coherence 
between the conceptual language adopted in the Trinitarian and that of the 
Christological context. 

This conclusion seems to be confirmed by Apollinarius' pioneering use of the 
so-called double homoousion.?' The early history of the fateful convention to 
affirm that Christ was 'consubstantial with the Father according to his divinity 
and consubstantial with us according to his humanity’, will be discussed in some 
more detail in the next section. Yet it is remarkable that the majority of early 
references we have for this formula in the fourth century is to be found in the 
extant writings and fragments of Apollinarius. On several occasions, the bishop of 
Laodicaea emphasizes that ‘the Logos took on flesh, consubstantial with us, from 
Mary? or that ‘he took on flesh that by nature was consubstantial with us but was 
shown as divine in the union’. 


87 Diodore of Tarsus, Fr. 19 (36 Abramowski). 

88 Apollinarius, Ep. ad Jov. (251, 1-2 Lietzmann). Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT I, 333-6. 
? Raven (1923), 222-4; cf. Riedmatten (1948), 252-4. 

°° Apollinarius, Fr. 113 (234, 13-20 Lietzmann). ?! Wiles (1965), 456-7. 

?? Apollinarius, Tom. syn. (262, 28-9 Lietzmann). 

?* Apollinarius, Fr. 161 (254, 22-3 Lietzmann). 
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It is hard to avoid the impression that all Apollinarius wanted to express in 
those passages was that the flesh taken on in the Incarnation was ‘truly human’. It 
cannot, of course, be excluded that he meant to correct his categorical claim that 
Christ did not share the human physis because of the virgin birth, or that he was 
simply incoherent. It seems more likely, however, that he was unconcerned about 
a rigid terminological and conceptual parallel between the two doctrines. 

His Cappadocian opponents shared that attitude. Gregory of Nazianzus no 
more than hinted at a conceptual relationship between Trinity and Christology 
when he remarked that Christological language works ‘in reverse of [what is the 
case in] the Trinity’ (éumaAuv ù émi rûs Tpiddos Exeı). This inverse parallel, 
however, is expressed in strikingly non-technical terminology: 


I say [a difference] of one thing and another (@AXo kai Ado), for it works in 
reverse of [what is the case in] the Trinity. There [sc. in the Trinity] we 
acknowledge [a difference of] one and another (&AXos xai Ados) in order not 
to confound the hypostases; but not one thing and another (aAXo kai dddo) for 
the three are one and the same according to their divinity.”* 


Looking back from the fixed conceptual apparatus of a later age, it was easy to find 
anticipated here the Chalcedonian language of two natures in one hypostasis, as 
well as its interpretation on the basis of Cappadocian concepts. This passage from 
Nazianzen’s Epistle 101 to Cledonius thus became an important point of reference 
in those later debates, cited and annotated accordingly by Chalcedonians from 
John the Grammarian?? to John of Damascus.”° Taken on its own, however, the 
text hardly yields any such wide-ranging interpretation. Even if Nazianzen 
believed the formula ‘two natures in one hypostasis’ should be used of the 
Incarnation, he here betrays no awareness of its conceptual implications and no 
inclination to make those explicit. 

Matters were similar with Gregory of Nyssa. While in his polemical exchange 
with Apollinarius he occasionally tried to apply his philosophical language to the 
new doctrinal context, these examples betray nothing more than the absence in his 
mind of a conceptual framework that could easily be used in the Christological 
context. Two passages in particular deserve closer attention. In the first, Gregory 
objects to Apollinarius’ use of starkly paradoxical language to describe the 
Incarnation: ‘the human being who spoke to us is begotten of God the Father.” 
According to the Nyssen, such language leads directly to a ‘blasphemy against the 
Father’ by postulating a ‘fleshly God’ (oapkıvos feds) as part of the Trinity.” 


?* Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101, 21 (44-6 Gallay). 

* John of Caesarea, Apol. conc. Chalc. 5 (57, 240-7 Richard). 
°° E.g. John of Damascus, CJ 102 (147 Kotter). 

7 Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrh. (155, 19-20 Mueller). 

* Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrh. (157, 12 Mueller). 
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Gregory here thinks he is on the safe and consensual ground of the doctrine of 
Nicaea. This common basis, he asserts, embodied in the creed of that synod, 
excludes that anything could be called homoousios unless it is of the same kind: ‘to 
those who share one and the same formula of being, the homoousion properly 
applies’: 


If then the Son is fleshly God and therefore, on the admission of author himself, 
that which by nature is flesh is consubstantial with the Father according to its 
eternal name; if, on the other hand, those that are described by the same formula 
of being are consubstantial to each other: then Apollinarius posits the Father’s 
nature too as human and fleshly in order to ensure application of the term 
consubstantial (roô époovciov 76 dvoua) to both. One of the two will therefore 
obtain: either he calls the Father incorporeal but the Son fleshly and thus 
introduces a different substance (r& érepoovciw) into the Godhead, or he affirms 
the common item (76 kowóv) of the Godhead and the substance equally in the 
Father and the Son, then he will regard as corporeal the nature of the Godhead in 
the Father as well.” 


The argument that a particular conception of the Incarnation implies that the 
Father too became human became of crucial significance in the century after 
Chalcedon. Gregory’s claim here must not, however, be confused with the subtle 
syllogism that was later to be directed against the Chalcedonian assertion of Christ 
as partaking of two universal natures. The present passage of his treatise is 
directed at a contention by Apollinarius that would have been uncontroversial 
with many Christian authors of impeccable orthodoxy including not least the 
grand old man of the Nicene party, Athanasius of Alexandria. Against a paradox- 
ical description of the Incarnate Logos—not against Apollinarius’ denial of a 
human mind in the saviour—Gregory uses the logic of his trinitarian philosophy 
in a way that makes any but the most ‘divisive’ Christology impossible. The 
particular problem of Christology, how divine and human can form a union in 
the person of the saviour, does not even seem in Gregory’s sights here; there 
certainly is no indication that he saw the potential of using his trinitarian 
philosophy to solve that problem. 

This impression is confirmed by another text from the same treatise using 
again Gregory’s tested trinitarian logic to rebut his opponent. In this case, his 
target is Apollinarius’ denial of a human mind in Christ which led the heresiarch 
to call the saviour ‘not consubstantial with us in his highest element’ (ody 
dpmoovoos TH avOpwmw Kata TO Kupıwrarov). Gregory is on safer ground in 
protesting this thesis: 


?? Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrh. (157, 31-158, 9 Mueller). 
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If not consubstantial then altogether of a different substance. For those to whom 
a different formula of being is applied share neither their nature nor their name. 
Fire and water are of a different substance, and the designations of the two are 
different too. Peter and Paul, whose nature is one, also share the name of their 
substance for they are both human beings.'^? 


We have here, expressed in the abstract terms of Cappadocian philosophy, the 
common objection levelled against Apollinarius from all his opponents: if Christ is 
not fully human, he is ultimately not human at all. Neither his eating nor his 
sleeping, and ultimately neither his passion nor his cross are then real, as Gregory 
goes on to point out. For all its technical sophistication, Apollinarius' Christology 
was ultimately little different from the docetism of second-century gnostics. 

Yet whatever the justification of this doctrinal judgment, Gregory's argument 
once again displays a lack of concern, or interest, for the problem beyond the 
refutation of his opponent. While he uses the technical language developed in the 
context of his engagement with the Arianism of Eunomius of Cyzikus, he makes 
no attempt to apply this conceptual tool to a solution of the problem indicated by 
the causa of Apollinarius. He is content to emphasize the full humanity of the 
saviour defined as his consubstantiality with other human beings. 

Yet if in neither of these passages Gregory attempted to use his philosophical 
terminology to tackle the Christological problem, it would nevertheless be facile to 
dismiss them as irrelevant. For Gregory clearly set out some conceptual conditions 
he believed a successful account of Christology had to meet. These conditions 
were far from trivial. As we have seen, for both Christ's divinity and his humanity, 
Gregory took for granted the application of the homoousion understood on the 
terms he had defined elsewhere in his works. On the divine side, he made it clear 
that the authority of the Nicene synod stipulated this assumption; on the human 
side, his case against Apollinarius rested on the claim that Christ's humanity was 
real only insofar as it was fully homoousios with humankind in general. 

Thus far, Gregorys anti-Apollinarian argument prepared the later 
Chalcedonian adoption of two natures in Christ no less than did Nazianzen 
who explicitly used the formula.'°' To say that Christ is God meant that he was 
of the same substance as the Father; to say that he is human meant—in seemingly 
perfect symmetry—that he was of the same substance as all of humanity. There is 
no use in Gregory of the term hypostasis to express the unity of the two,'?? and as 
we have seen, he often seems largely unconcerned with this problem. 

From the philosophical point of view, however, there is a deeper ambiguity 
hidden underneath Gregory's confident language. As we have seen, his philosoph- 
ical account of nature involved not merely the theory of universal physis but also 


!? Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrh. (165, 9-14 Mueller). 
11 Gregory of Nazianus, Ep. 101, 19,1-2 (44 Galley). 102 Richard (19453), 17-21. 
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the more remarkable claim that such a universal exists exclusively in its constitu- 
ent individuals or hypostases. This further claim was necessitated by the particular 
doctrinal needs of the Trinitarian debate but carried through by Gregory in his 
more general account as well: human nature, accordingly, exists fully and exclu- 
sively in its individuals. As such it was created, and once its fullness (rAnpwua) 
will have been reached, Gregory thinks, the history of the world will come to 
an end. 

What then does it mean to say that Jesus Christ is homoousios with all human 
beings in exactly the same way Peter and Paul are? In the light of the above, it 
really cannot mean that Christ merely participates in an abstract universal nature; 
he has to be himself one human individual or to use the technical term, a human 
hypostasis. Likewise, his consubstantial divinity cannot be understood as an 
abstract nature in which he partook but must mean the presence of divine nature 
as existing in one hypostasis. 

Did Gregory then think that there were two natures and two hypostases in the 
saviour? Given his reluctance to use the latter term in this context we cannot, of 
course, know for certain. Given his evident understanding of hypostasis as 
concrete individual, it seems, however, extremely unlikely that this was what he 
thought, as it would have confirmed the suspicion expressed by both Eunomius 
and Apollinarius that the Cappadocian taught ‘two Lords and two Christs'.!?? 
Much more likely is a different but equally momentous interpretation. Gregory, it 
would appear, in his conflict with Apollinarius implicitly gave up on the concrete 
dimension of physis and restricted it to its abstract meaning. In other words, he 
did not think in the above passage that Christ was a human hypostasis at all, 
simply that he shared all the properties typically found in human individuals. The 
additional assumption, according to which the presence of these properties was 
tied to their existence in a separate individual, just does not seem to feature any 
longer in Gregory’s argument. This is not to say that he consciously modified his 
theory—his allusions are too slapdash to suggest such a move—but he was content 
to imply that Christ’s participation in divine and human nature could be under- 
stood in a purely abstract manner. 

If this interpretation is correct, Gregory would have anticipated a line of 
argument that became extremely popular among the later Chalcedonians.’™ It 
did little, as we shall see, to quell their opponents’ suspicion that the affirmation of 
the Council inevitably led to the stipulation of two hypostases in the saviour—all 
the more so since this charge was itself quite evidently based on Cappadocian 
philosophical principles. Yet even the more convincing conceptualizations of the 


103 For Eunomius, see: Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. III/3, 15 (112, 10-6 Jaeger); for Apollinarians: 
Gregory of Nyssa, Theoph. (120, 15-19 Mueller). 
104 See Chapters 7, section 7.1.4; 7.2.1 and passim. 
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Chalcedonian position will follow Gregory’s implicit reduction of his own theory 
to its abstract dimension. 

An alternative interpretation, however, remained entirely possible, and such a 
reading of Gregory’s position was maintained by the so-called Nestorian oppon- 
ents of the fifth-century councils. They accepted that two natures implied two 
hypostases and sought to solve the ensuing difficulties by modifying the concept of 
hypostasis in order to account for the personal unity of the saviour. 

Gregory’s argument in his Antirrheticus is often ranked low among those who 
appreciate the philosophical and doctrinal depth of his reflection. Yet if the 
passages considered here gave little evidence that he had a full grasp of the 
conceptual complexities of Christology, they were influential in steering later 
discussions in unexpected directions and into unchartered territory. They opened 
the door, albeit implicitly, to a version of the Cappadocian theory reduced to its 
abstract dimension, a change with far-reaching theoretical consequences. 


3.2.2 The Double Homoousion 


The use of the Nicene homoousion in Christology usually takes the form of the 
double affirmation that Jesus Christ is ‘consubstantial with the Father according to 
his divinity and consubstantial with us according to his humanity’. It is therefore 
conventionally referred to as the double homoousion.'?* Often enough, its use may 
have been and still is conceptually innocent simply indicating that Christ is fully 
divine as well as human. Yet within a context shaped by the Cappadocian 
philosophy, the affirmation of the double homoousion had considerable potential 
of further logical and ontological implications. If the Nicene homoousion man- 
dated a view of reality in which a common substance only existed in its instan- 
tiations in a certain number of hypostases, the duplication of this model in the 
case of Jesus Christ raised a number of complicated and uncomfortable questions. 
Did both natures exist as hypostases in the saviour? Would there thus be two 
hypostases as well as two natures? And if so, how would his personal unity be 
maintained? Alternatively, the double homoousion could be taken to indicate an 
understanding of the Nicene term reduced to its abstract dimension as we have 
seen it indicated in Gregory of Nyssa’s anti-Apollinarian treatise. 

Few answers to these questions can be gleaned from fourth-century authors. In 
fact, none of them use the double homoousion as a formula asserting consubstan- 
tiality on the divine and human side in parallel!” although some evidence exists 


105 See Chapter 7, section 7.3. 106 Cf. on this: Wiles (1965); Lebon (1952-3). 

17 Amphilochius’ remarkable fr. 22 is probably not genuine: cf. Richard (1945b). Holl who accepted 
this and other dubious fragments as authentic, saw Amphilochius’ theological originality in this area: 
Holl (1904), 246-7. 
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for the use of the term homoousios for Christ's humanity. Apart from one 
fragment allegedly by Eustathius, the Nicene bishop of Antioch, which is however 
extant only in Theodoret of Cyrus and considered spurious by Spanneut,'”® the 
single major author who seems to have popularized the formula in the late fourth 
century was Apollinarius. We have already seen that he certainly deemed the use 
of the double homoousion compatible with the claim that Christ’s humanity was 
not ‘of the same substance’ as ours, at least not in the technical sense of its 
derivation from Adam. While the scarcity of extant texts makes it impossible to 
know for certain whether the heresiarch ever gave a more conceptual justification 
for his innovative terminology, it seems most probably that he never did. 

In the early decades of the fifth century, things still appear in flux with little 
conceptual detail apparent from the growing number of texts using the double 
homoousion. Nestorius, the sometime Patriarch of Constantinople and main 
object of Cyril’s Christological polemic, on a number of occasions speaks of 
Christ as consubstantial with us.'?? Given his reputation as a major representative 
of Antiochene Christology, this may seem unsurprising, but a few observations 
merit mention. 

First of all, there is no evidence that for Nestorius the double homoousion had 
become an established formula. He frequently merely mentions Christ's consub- 
stantiality with us without referring to his relationship with the Godhead in the 
same breath although the context usually yields some allusion to the Nicene 
dogma. Even where he speaks of both relationships at the same time, he does 
not appeal to any symmetry between the two. He should therefore be counted as a 
witness on the way towards the double homoousion and part of its preparation; the 
established phrase does not seem to have been used by him. 

Secondly, in those passages it is not at all obvious that Nestorius understands 
homoousios along the lines of the Cappadocian theory. He never refers to prop- 
erties as distinctive of a particular nature; generally, the technical jargon so typical 
of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa in particular, which was then replicated by Cyril and 
Theodoret, is mostly absent from Nestorius’ language. Where he uses the homo- 
ousion for the Logos, he usually stays close to the formula of Nicaea.''? 

Thirdly, Nestorius' argument for Christ's consubstantiality with us is usually 
integrated into his critical engagement with the title Mother of God (theotokos) for 
the virgin Mary. As a result, the homoousion is used for a derivative relation- 
ship."' This is intriguingly close to the older, Athanasian and Apollinarian 
concept of the Nicene term for which the Son's origin in the Father had been 


195 Theodoret, Eran., flor. I 28 (100, 6-12). Cf. Spanneut (1948), 28. 

109 Nestorius, Ad eunuch. (192, 16 Loofs); Hom. 5 (235, 1-2 Loofs); Hom. 14 (285, 8-9 Loofs); Hom. 
27 (340, 6 Loofs). 

110 Nestorius, Ad Caelest. I (166, 25 Loofs); Ad Caelest. II (171, 14 Loofs); Ad Cyrill. II (174, 27 
Loofs); Hom. 14 (283, 9; 284, 17; 285, 7 Loofs). 

11 See the references given in the next note. 
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ontologically central. It is, of course, also an understanding that is suggested by the 
wording of the Nicene Creed itself, and Nestorius’ apparent care for this formula 
of faith may in itself be a sufficient explanation for this remarkable tendency. 

More than once, Nestorius cites the statement propria est parentis homoousios 
nativitas"? or a close variant as a self-evident and generally accepted principle. On 
this basis, he asserts the link between Christ and his mother as proof that Mary 
who was human could not have been the mother of God: 


For if that which is of her [sc. Mary] was not the human nature but God the 
Word, as they [sc. who use the term theotokos] say, then she who gave birth was 
not the mother of the one who was born. For how will anyone be the mother of 
someone who is alien from her nature? But since they call her mother, that which 
is born is humanity not divinity, for it is a property of every mother to bear what 
is consubstantial [with her]. Either then she will not be mother, not bearing 
what is consubstantial with herself, or—as she is called mother by them, she gave 
birth to that which was in essence similar to herself.'? 


In some ways, Nestorius’ argument here is nearly the reverse of Apollinarius’ 
claim against Nestorius' teacher, Diodore, that without a human father, Christ 
could not partake of the human ousia properly speaking. Nestorius, by contrast, 
who presupposes the condemnation of Apollinarius’ denial of an incomplete 
humanity in the saviour, concludes from the acceptance of Christ's human nature 
and the accepted principle that a mother is homoousios with her offspring that 
Mary cannot be the mother of God. 

In his controversy with Cyril, it is intriguingly the latter who seems to have 
emphasized the double homoousion. In book three of Against Nestorius, Cyril cites 
his enemy with the following words contrasting Christ's human and divine 
natures: 


The seed of Abraham is he who was yesterday and today, according to the words 
of Paul. Not he who says, ‘before Abraham was, I am’ (John 8, 58). Similar to his 
brothers in all respects was he who assumed the brotherhood of human soul and 
flesh. Not he who says, ^Who has seen me, has seen the Father' (John 14, 9). The 
one who is consubstantial with us was sent and anointed, preached release to 
prisoners and the return of eyesight to the blind. For 'the spirit of the Lord is 
upon me because he has anointed me’ (Luke 4, 19 = Isaiah 61, 1).!'* 


112 Nestorius, Ad Caelest. I (167, 16 Loofs); Hom. 8 (245, 25 Loofs); Fr.1 d) (351, 25 Loofs). 

113 Nestorius, Hom. 8 (245, 20-7 Loofs = Cyril, adv. Nest. 19 [ACO I 1, 6, 31,8-13]. ET: Pusey with 
changes. 

114 Nestorius, hom. in Hebr. 3,1 (234,16-235,4 Loofs = Cyril, Nest. III 2 [62, 24-8 Schwartz]). 
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Nestorius’ emphasis is on the radically different duality of the two natures in the 
saviour. The ‘one who is consubstantial with us’ in this context is merely short- 
hand for Christ’s humanity indicating its independent reality. This very tendency 
is worrying his Alexandrine opponent, and Cyril takes him to task accordingly: 


Further, how would it not be better to say, and indeed to choose to think, that the 
one who is consubstantial with us, that is a human being, was sent and born while 
also remaining consubstantial with God the Father and [thus] is considered God, 
was God, and is God?! ? 


It would probably be too much to conclude form this observation that Cyril 
himself was the originator of the double homoousion. After all, it was inserted 
into the formula of faith adopted by the Oriental bishops at their synod held in 
opposition to Cyril's Council of Ephesus in 431 and explicitly directed against the 
antagonistic Patriarch of Alexandria." Yet Cyril’s willingness to embrace the 
double homoousion in his writing against Nestorius, and indeed his insistence on 
the symmetric formula as an antidote against what he perceived as his opponent's 
heresy, indicates that Cyril's acceptance of the double homoousion as part of the 
so-called Formula of Reunion reconciling Alexandria and the Orient in 433 was 
more than pragmatic acquiescence to political necessity. Those two texts, the 
synodal letter from 431 and the Formula of Reunion, are the two earliest sources 
for a formulaic use of the double homoousion. Both do so in the exact same words: 


[We confess] Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, perfect God and perfect 
human being [consisting of] a rational soul and a body; begotten from the Father 
before all ages according to his divinity, in the last days from the virgin Mary 
according to his humanity; consubstantial with the Father according to his 
divinity and consubstantial with us according to his humanity. For of two natures 
a union was brought about. We therefore confess one Christ, one Son, one 
Lord.'7 


From then on, this language is soon taken for granted by many and frequently 
used. In 451, at the Council of Chalcedon, Eutyches' refusal to acknowledge the 
double homoousion is extensively queried and becomes a major cause of his 
condemnation. The Christological confession of the Council includes the formula 
which thus becomes an integral part of Chalcedonian Christology. 


1s Cyril, Nest. III 3 (65, 25-7 Schwartz). 

116 The Antiochene formula exists in two versions in ACO 1,1,7, 70, 15-22 (letter of Count John to 
Emperor Theodosius II) and ACO 1,1,4, 8, 27-922 (letter of John of Antioch to Cyril of Alexandria). 
The latter was accepted and appropriated by Cyril. Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT I, 498-9. 

17 ACO 1, 1,7, 70, 15-20 = ACO 2,1,1, 108, 31-109, 3. 
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Throughout this development, is there any evidence that the conceptual chal- 
lenges inherent in this new doctrinal formula are recognized? As we have seen, 
most writers seem to speak of Christ consubstantiality with our humanity in a 
fairly non-technical sense. The most specific reference was probably the one by 
Nestorius who insisted, however, on the pre-Cappadocian, derivative meaning of 
the term. 

There is, however, one text that may well indicate awareness of the wider 
consequences the use of this formula might have. The passage is found in a letter 
by Cyril to a certain Succensus, bishop of Diocaesarea in Isauria. We only know of 
Succensus as Cyril’s correspondent, but the two extant letters in which the 
Alexandrine patriarch responds to criticisms of his Christological position became 
important points of reference in the later stages of the Christological debate. 

In the second of these letters, Cyril addressed a number of objections that were 
raised against his teaching and which his correspondent must have shared with 
him. One of these objections is cited as follows: 


If, they say, the same Christ is considered perfect God and perfect human being, 
and consubstantial with the Father according to divinity, but consubstantial with 
us according to humanity, how is he perfect if his human nature no longer 
subsists (öüpeornkev)? How is he consubstantial with us if our substance, that is 
our nature [in him] no longer ‘stands’ (£ornrev)?'"® 


Cyril does not tell us who the people were whose criticism he seeks to rebut, but it 
is normally assumed that they had Antiochene leanings and therefore rejected any 
suggestion that the Incarnate existed in only one nature.''? It is this language, 
specifically Apollinarius’ formula of one incarnate nature that Cyril is at pains to 
justify in these letters which contain some of his strongest endorsements of the 
doctrine of later miaphysitism. 

If the opponents are Antiochenes, their argument would seem to proceed from 
the acceptance of the double homoousion: granted that this formula is true, does 
this not lead to the affirmation that human nature must continue to exist even 
after the union? On the surface therefore, the objection merely insists that the 
double homoousion implies that the Incarnate was in two natures, and Cyril’s 
response suggests that he understood the query along those lines. 

It is, however, possible that the exact wording as given in Cyril’s letter suggests 
that more is at stake here than the confrontation between his affirmation of a 
single nature of the Incarnate Word on the one hand, and the Antiochene 
insistence on two natures on the other. The phrasing of the objection is rather 
technical; especially the parallel use of physis and ousia, which in Christology was 


"8 Cyril, Ep. 46, 4 (160, 13-17 Schwartz). 11° McGuckin (1994), 354, n. 2. 
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not all that frequent at the time, makes it clear that its originator understood the 
philosophical dimension of the doctrinal language employed. 

Given the evident care with which the objection is formulated, then, it is hard to 
accept as accidental the use of verbs derived from the technical term hypostasis. 
Christ’s perfect humanity, the statement says, is effectively denied if ‘the nature no 
longer subsists’ in the Incarnate. This emphasis is then repeated: the double 
homoousion itself would be undermined if the ousia no longer ‘stands’ in Christ. 
Neither of the two terms, úpíornu or (ory, would be obvious choices to express 
the simple doctrine of two natures in the Incarnate. Instead, they seem to indicate 
opposition not only to the Cyrilline affirmation of the mia-physis formula but also 
to his insistence on a union kath’ hypostasin. 

Indirectly, then, the author of the question submitted to Cyril via Succensus 
would have acknowledged that the double homoousion came with the implication 
of two hypostases. In fact, such a reading is not in the least unlikely as there are 
indications that the equivalence of two natures and two hypostases was widely 
taken for granted in the early fifth century even though authors were understand- 
ably reluctant to confess two hypostases in the saviour. Given the general accept- 
ance of the classical theory during that time, this inference would have appeared 
natural to most educated theologians.’”° 

This is most obvious from the fact that Cyril himself seems to have assumed as 
much. One of his regular arguments in the early stages of the Nestorian contro- 
versy was that one should not divide the hypostases of Christ after the union: 


If anyone divides the hypostases of the one Christ after the union, connecting 
them only by a conjunction in terms of honour or dignity or sovereignty, and not 
rather by a combination (cvvddq) in terms of natural union (E&vwoıv guorxyy): let 
him be anathema." 


Theodoret had it easy to retort that ‘he who assumes a union, presupposes 
separation’ (ó roivuv tiv &vwow Aaußavwv mpooAaußave tiv OGuapeow).? 
Cyril’s very protest against Nestorius’ rejection of the union according to hypos- 
tasis, betrays his underlying acceptance of the equivalence of two natures and two 
hypostases. This conceptual assumption is affirmed even more explicitly in a 
passage of Cyril’s writing Against Theodoret: 


As he says that the ‘form of the servant’ (cf. Philippians 2, 7) has been assumed by 
the form of God, he should teach now whether the forms came together as such, 


120 For what follows cf. Richard (1945a), 245-58. 

121 This is Cyril’s third anathema against Nestorius: Cyril, Ep. 17 (40, 28-30 Schwartz). ET: 
McGuckin (1994), 273. 

7? Ap. Cyril, Theod. (117, 11-12 Schwartz). 
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without hypostases? But I suppose that he himself will reject that out of 
hand. For it were no mere similarities and forms without real existence 
(ópoióryres amADsS Avumöoraroı Kal poppai) that were joined to each 
other in the salvific union, but a confluence of real things and hypostases 
[occurred] in order that we believe that the Incarnation of the Word truly 
happened.’”* 


Cyril here taunts his opponent challenging him to admit that on the basis of his 
own premises he ought to accept that the Incarnate existed in two hypostases but 
by the same token admits that, to the extent that before the union two natures 
existed, this implied the existence of two hypostases as well. The Patriarch of 
Alexandria assumed that his opponent would be reluctant to admit this conclu- 
sion, and he was partly right. In Theodoret’s critique of Cyril’s third anathema, his 
reluctance to accept two hypostases is palpable: 


He who assumes a union, presupposes separation. How then does he say that 
one must not separate the hypostases, that is the natures? He knows this 
that the hypostasis of God the Word existed perfect before all ages; perfect 
too was the form of the servant which was assumed by the Word. This is why 
he speaks of ‘hypostases’ and not ‘hypostasis’. If now each nature possesses 
perfection, and both come together into one single thing—namely, the form of 
God assuming the form of the servant—it is pious to confess one person 
(mpöowrrov) and one Son and also [one] Christ, but it is not inappropriate to 


speak of two united hypostases, that is natures. Indeed, it is perfectly logical.'”* 


The exchange is fascinating once we recognize that both opponents start from 
similar conceptual premises on the basis of their acceptance of the Cappadocian 
theory. Both clearly perceive that Christology stretches this theory to breaking 
point but disagree on the way forward. Cyril, it appears, is aware that divinity and 
humanity constitute natures and that these natures can, as such, only exist as 
individuated in hypostases. Yet in the interest of the personal integrity of the 
saviour, he presses for the paradoxical hypostatic union and is willing to accept a 
single nature alongside. 

Theodoret, on the other hand, perceives quite clearly the awkwardness of a 
confession of two hypostases in Jesus Christ as this would only fan the flames 
of the Alexandrian charge that the Antiochenes taught two Sons. Yet since he 
cannot give up on the claim of two natures in the Incarnation, he is, however 
reluctantly, willing to acquiesce in the consequence of this principle and accept 
two hypostases as well. 


% Cyril, Theod. (112, 12-17 Schwartz). 124 Ap. Cyril, Theod. (117, 11-18 Schwartz). 
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Their conflict, then, has nothing to do with a novel convention according to 
which physis and hypostasis were deemed identical by Cyril. We have seen in the 
earlier part of the present chapter, how thoroughly the Patriarch of Alexandria 
had adopted the Cappadocian ontology. While it would be wrong to assume that 
at each stage in the turbulent controversy that ensued from 428, he was always 
clear about his terminology and consistently employing it, it is prima facie 
probable that he stuck to this ambitious conceptual framework when confronted 
with a new challenge. 

It may, admittedly, appear as if he nearly inverted the Cappadocian framework. 
From a convention based on the distinction of ousia or physis and hypostasis, Cyril 
seems to move to the principle that there can be no physis without hypostasis, as 
his followers would later say. Yet the Cappadocian theory did not merely distin- 
guish the two terms, it also related them to each other by requiring the universal to 
exist only and exclusively in concrete, individual hypostases. The correlation 
between physis and hypostasis, which ultimately is taken for granted by both the 
Alexandrian and his Antiochene opponent, is directly derived from this tenet. 


3.2.3 Conclusion: the Council of Chalcedon as a Crisis 
of the Classical Theory 


Much more difficult, if not impossible, was the conceptual justification on the 
same basis of the compromise reached at the Council of Chalcedon. The formula 
of two natures in one hypostasis—the latter was not included in the Chalcedonian 
confession of faith but in Cyril’s second letter to Nestorius which the synod 
accepted as doctrinally normative'””—may have found language that catered to 
both, the interest to preserve Christ’s full and perfect divinity as well as humanity 
and the soteriological need to emphasize his personal unity. It was, however, 
unsupported and insupportable by the reigning philosophical paradigm which 
was Cappadocian in origin. To make things worse, it was cast in language 
pretending the opposite, not least the double homoousion, but ultimately also 
the choice of the technical terminology of physis and hypostasis that had been 
forged in the trinitarian debates of the previous century. 

This outcome can perhaps not surprize given the general state of conceptual 
confusion predominant in the doctrinal debates of the former half of the fifth 
century. For an understanding of Patristic philosophy, the overview offered in this 
chapter contributes few highlights. The conceptual penetration of doctrinal issues 
was limited even among the intellectually leading discussants of the period. Yet 
while this age may not have produced admirable philosophical systems, or the 


125 Cyril, Ep. 4, 4 (27, 10-11 Schwartz). 
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kind of conceptual innovation encountered in the works ofthe Cappadocians or— 
in his own way—in Apollinarius in the fourth century, it set the terms of further 
debates for centuries to come. For all their superior sophistication, the authors 
who wrote in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, and whose works will be 
analysed in the remainder of this book, accepted the positions staked out by their 
fifth-century predecessors as the normative basis of their own arguments. 

This does not mean that the Cappadocian theory ceased to be classical. As we 
have seen, there was not even an attempt to replace it let alone a successful one. In 
fact, Cappadocian philosophy remained the firm bedrock of later debates partly 
because it was so evidently accepted as classical by all fifth-century authorities 
whose views ultimately shaped both major councils of that age. Yet these same 
authors, when faced with the Christological challenge, also began to modify the 
Cappadocian theory. They could not avoid doing so given the conceptual diffi- 
culties involved in its application to Christology. This process evolved at the time 
in a manner that was largely implicit and possibly unconscious. Yet it led to a 
dramatic climax when the Council of Chalcedon endorsed the view of the 
Incarnate as a single hypostasis existing in two natures while inviting an inter- 
pretation of this tenet in the light of the Cappadocian theory by referring to the 
double homoousion. Regardless of whether one considers this decision a major 
Christological breakthrough or a tragic mistake, there is no denying that it 
energized philosophical debate as no previous doctrinal ruling had done and 
ultimately led to dramatic and radical transformations of the classical theory. 

This result took centuries to take its ultimate shape. The outcome of this 
development was not one single philosophy but a plurality, each of them related 
to the different positions that emerged in the aftermath of Chalcedon. In the 
following chapters, the miaphysite opponents of the Council will be considered in 
the first instance as they were the first to articulate an alternative philosophy based 
on their own Christology. As we shall see, it took the Cappadocian theory into a 
rather unexpected direction without, however, breaking entirely from it. 


4 
Severus of Antioch 


A Conservative Revolutionary 


Severus of Antioch is without doubt the most influential theological figure in the 
miaphysite tradition. His polemical engagements with Chalcedonian writers, in 
particular with their attempts to claim Cyril for the doctrine of the Council, but 
also his various literary conflicts with fellow-miaphysites established what in 
many ways became miaphysite orthodoxy. Such an assessment does not mean, 
however, that Severus was also the most philosophically sophisticated or innova- 
tive figure within this movement. In his generally guarded attitude towards the 
conceptual challenges of the doctrinal conflicts of his time he resembles 
Athanasius or Basil more than Gregory of Nyssa. In fact, it might be argued that 
he stands aloof from the majority of his contemporaries in this regard as perhaps 
the most traditionally ‘Patristic’ figure in Eastern Christianity between Cyril of 
Alexandria in the fifth and Maximus the Confessor in the seventh century. It is not 
difficult to see how he felt as the defender of the teaching of the fathers when 
confronted by 'amateur theologians' such as the Chalcedonian John of Caesarea or 
Sergius, a miaphysite teacher of rhetoric whom he sought to disarm mostly by his 
superior knowledge of earlier Patristic texts."? 

Despite this inherent conservatism or rather because of it, however, Severus' 
writing is highly indicative of the transformations in the tradition of Patristic 
philosophy that occurred as a result of the post-Chalcedonian doctrinal conflicts. 
Confronted with concepts and ideas that struck him as entirely novel and 
unfounded in the tradition of the fathers, Severus was himself forced to experi- 
ment in search for new and untested solutions. Nowhere is this more palpable 
than in his debate with John of Caesarea whose outcome, a three-book polemic 
entitled Against the Impious Grammarian, is partially extant, in Syriac translation. 
This work, which Severus probably wrote while in hiding in Egypt in 519, was 
such an enormous success that, according to one of Severus' biographers, even the 
most ignorant were afterwards united in their mockery of the Grammarian's 
theological incompetence. A less friendly source, the seventh-century 
Chalcedonian, Anastasius Sinaita, reported that the book became the gold 


12 For the conflict with Sergius cf. Torrance (1988). The term ‘amateur theologian’ is from 
Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 111. 
13 Lebon (1909), 153. 14 Lebon (1909), 151. 
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standard for later miaphysites by which all other writings and all other authors 
were judged. They would, he suggested, rather discard the Gospels, Scripture more 
generally as well as the Fathers than the ‘law laid down by Severus in this book." 

The present chapter will therefore primarily be focussed on the conceptual 
framework that comes to the fore in Severus’ polemic against John the 
Grammarian. Before entering into the details of the controversy, however, it will 
be helpful to reflect more generally on the kind of philosophy we encounter in 
Severan miaphysitism and its place in the history of Patristic thought. 


4.1 The Philosophy of Miaphysitism 


The growing attention among post-Chalcedonian authors to earlier Patristic 
sources and the central place occupied among those authorities by the 
Cappadocian fathers and Cyril who, as we have seen, accepted the classical theory 
across his oeuvre, have an important corollary for the present study. Whatever 
reasons these post-Chalcedonian authors may have had to alter or modify the 
classical theory, they did so within an overall context that mandated close 
acquaintance with the writings of major Patristic authorities and accorded to 
them practically infallible validity. This is a strong a priori argument against 
those who have found in miaphysite thinkers an almost complete rupture with 
the terminological and conceptual tradition flowing from the Cappadocians to the 
later Chalcedonians and so-called Neo-Chalcedonians. 


4.1.1 The Long Shadow of Joseph Lebon 


Foremost among this group of scholars has been Joseph Lebon whose compre- 
hensive monograph on the theology of Severus of Antioch arguably remains the 
defining piece of scholarship in the field more than one hundred years after its 
publication.'° Lebon’s work was truly paradigm changing; it put paid to the 
traditional perception of Severus as a ‘monophysite’ who failed properly to 
distinguish between divinity and humanity in the Godhead. This view had 
dominated not only the earlier heresiological literature but was retained in the 
great nineteenth century history of Christology authored by Isaak August 
Dorner.” In many ways, Lebon’s interpretation was a conscious attempt to 
disown this earlier view. Instead, Severus emerged from his work as a radical 


15 Anastatisus Sinaites, Viae dux VI 1 (98, 96-100 Uthemann). I accept with Lebon (1909, 151) that 
Anastasius here refers to C. imp. Gramm., not Phil. 

16 Lebon (1909). Cf. also: Lebon (1951). 

" Dorner (1851), vol. 2, 150-77. Dorner’s interpretation provides the backdrop for Loofs (1887). Cf. 
Lebon (1909), 379-90 for a thorough discussion of their views. In his more nuanced statements, Dorner 
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follower of Cyril of Alexandria who rejected the formula of Chalcedon mainly 
because he considered it Nestorian and incompatible with the teaching ofthe great 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Throughout his work, Lebon was at pains to emphasize 
continuities between Cyril’s theology and the thought of the great miaphysite 
thinker.'* 

Yet if Severus was merely developing Cyril’s thought, why was no reconcili- 
ation possible with the Chalcedonians who equally claimed to represent Cyriline 
ideas? The main answer Lebon gave to this question is at the same time arguably 
his most influential and most consequential theory which, as far as I can see, has 
retained nearly complete dominance over scholarship on miaphysite thought 
until the present day. Lebon argued that the technical terminology employed by 
the miaphysites marked a radical break with earlier theological language. They 
defined their key terms in a new and confusingly different way and their 
theological edifice, which was erected on this terminological foundation there- 
fore had to appear implausible and wrong to their opponents. The miaphysites 
themselves, on the other hand, ‘read’ the language of the Chalcedonians in light 
of their own terminological decisions, and it was this interpretation, which in 
reality was a profound mis-interpretation, that rendered it so unacceptable 
to them. 

The core of this terminological reframing which, according to Lebon, was at the 
bottom of miaphysite Christology, was a novel understanding of physis. Nature, 
Lebon held, was understood by all the miaphysites as simply identical with 
hypostasis and thus signifying the concrete individual:'? 


The word vats signifies the individual, the subject. It is employed in perfect 


synonymy with úróoracıs and mpdowmov.”” 


Time after time, he shows, the miaphysites used physis and hypostasis in ways that 
can only suggest that the two terms are two words employed for one and the same 
thing. It is for this reason, Lebon suggests, that miaphysitism seemed such an 
obvious and in some ways inevitable consequence of Cyril’s formula of the ‘single 
hypostasis’. Postulating two natures, as the Council of Chalcedon did, had to 
imply in this terminological framework that Christ existed in two hypostases as 
well; this was Nestorian and, in any event, made the faith in one person of the 
Incarnate impossible. 

A corollary of this identification of nature and hypostasis was, according to 
Lebon, that the miaphysites had an entirely concrete metaphysical system. Where 


was however closer to Lebon’s position than the latter wished to admit: cf. Dorner (1851), vol. 2, 166: 
‘[Severus] wanted to agree [with Cyril] on all major points and did indeed do so.’ 


18 Lebon (1909), xxi. 1% Lebon (1909), 242 ff. 20 Lebon (1909), 274. 
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their opponents and indeed earlier generations of theologians operated with 
abstract conceptions of universal nature, the miaphysites only recognized indi- 
viduals and their collective unity; again and again, he emphasized how unexpected 
and strange this philosophy is for any Western reader even today: 


The philosophy of the Cyrillians, if one can speak of such a thing, is extremely 
simple. Insofar as it concerns the explication of the doctrine of the Incarnation, it 
considers and knows only one thing: the concrete and individual being. It does 
not arrive at the insight—which, incidentally, only revelation teaches us—that 
one single and individual nature is not necessarily the same as one hypostasis and 
one person.” 


This conclusion, if correct, would be of enormous significance for the present study. 
It would indicate a complete break from the classical theory on the part of the anti- 
Chalcedonians, or at least a massive simplification of the Cappadocian view. The 
complex, two-tiered system of universal and particular being, according to Lebon, 
would have been collapsed into a radical form of philosophical particularism. 

Is this conclusion, then, warranted? It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
subsequent scholarship throughout the twentieth century has answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative.” The critical assessment of Lebon’s thesis, which the present 
section will offer, will have to reckon with this impressive consensus. While the 
result will be nuanced, recognizing legitimate observations underlying the scholarly 
orthodoxy that has emerged from Lebon’s important scholarship, it will become 
clear that miaphysite philosophy is both more complex and more traditional than 
the great Belgian theologian was willing to admit. While it alters the classical theory 
in important ways, it does so under the pressure of novel doctrinal developments, 
not due to a fundamental, conceptual break with an earlier consensus. 


4.1.2 Mia physis and the Integrity of the Individual 


There can be no disagreement on the centrality of the so-called mia-physis formula 
for the intellectual case built by the miaphysite opponents of Chalcedon. This 
formula appears in different forms but usually speaks of Christ as the ‘one incarnate 
nature of God the Word’ (uia pious roô Oeot Aoyot cecapxwpévy).”? 

It may be worthwhile ascertaining, before any conceptual and philosophical 
detail, what the underlying intuition of this formula was. A first and arguably 
uncontroversial observation is that in Cyril as much as in Apollinarius before him 


?' Lebon (1909), 510. Cf. ibid. 356 (for Cyril), 384-5 (for Severus), and 402 (for Philoxenus). 
? Cf, e.g.: Chesnut (1976), 9; Allen/Hayward (2004), 45. 
23 Cf. Lebon (1909, 303-8) on the various ways in which the formula was cited and used. 
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and certainly in the miaphysite authors following in Cyril’s footsteps, a predom- 
inant motivation for using this language was its emphasis on the reality and the 
closeness of the union of divine and human in the Incarnation. In many ways, the 
mia-physis formula intended to render in more theoretical language the funda- 
mental claim of John 1,14 that ‘the Word became flesh’. Put differently, the 
formula was meant to oppose all those ‘Nestorian’ attempts at conceptualizing 
the Incarnation that left the unity of the person of the saviour in any doubt. While 
it may not always be easy to understand the precise conceptual force of phrases 
like ‘hypostatic union’ or ‘physical union’ in Cyril, it is safe to assume that they 
underwrote a doctrinal commitment to the absolute and indissoluble unity of 
divine and human in Christ. 

Whatever Cyril may have thought of the mia-physis formula, it is unlikely that he 
was much exercised by the problem of how it could be reconciled with the way the 
classical theory had taught to use terms such as ousia, physis, and hypostasis in the 
trinitarian context. As we have found in the previous chapter, there is practically no 
evidence that fifth-century authors prior to the Council of Chalcedon sought to 
apply the conceptual apparatus of the Cappadocian philosophy to the field of 
Christology. In fact, this situation appears to have continued until the beginning 
of the sixth century. Phrases like ‘one nature, one hypostasis, one prosopon’ could 
therefore be adopted by early miaphysite authors without any firm commitment to 
their precise conceptual distinction or identity within the terminological scheme 
established by Basil and the Gregories. 

What happened when the conceptual question became unavoidable can be seen 
in Severus of Antioch who frequently claimed that physis can mean hypostasis. 
Given the lack of clear Patristic authority for a definition of the former term, much 
turned on the understanding of the latter. In one of his sermons, Severus explains 
his understanding of hypostasis as follows: 


The set of properties of Peter is one; the fact that he is from the little village 
of Beth-Saida, the son of Jonah, the brother of Andrew, and the fisherman of 
skill, and after these things, an apostle, and because of the orthodoxy and 
firmness of his faith had been newly named ‘Rock’ by Christ. But another is the 
set of properties of Paul, the fact that he is from Cilicia, that he used to be a 
Pharisee, that he was taught and learned the law of the fathers at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and that after having persecuted, he preached the Gospel [... ] 
In the same way hypostasis does not deny genus or existence or abolish it, 
but it sets apart and limits in particular icons the one who is. For in existence 
and in genus Peter is a man as is Paul; but in propriety he is distinguished 


from Paul.?* 


^^ Severus of Antioch, Hom. 125 (236 Brière); ET: Chesnut (1976), 11-12 (with changes). 
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This text is almost literally a melange of allusions to, or even quotations from, two 
celebrated Cappadocian works, Basil’s Against Eunomius II 4 and the Epistle 38. 
Here is the text from Basil’s youthful work against the heresiarch: 


For as soon as we hear this designation [sc. Peter], we immediately think of the 
son of Jonah, the man from Bethsaida, the brother of Andrew, the one sum- 
moned from the fishermen to the ministry of the apostolate, the one who because 
of the superiority of his faith was charged with the building up of the church. 
[...] Likewise, when we hear ‘Paul’, we think of the concurrence of other 
distinguishing marks: the man from Tarsus, the Hebrew, as to the law a 
Pharisee, the disciple of Gamaliel, the zealous persecutor of the churches of 
God, [...] the apostle to the gentiles.^? 


The list of properties that emerge to the one hearing the proper names of these 
apostles is practically identical in both writers and strongly suggests that Severus 
had Basil’s words in mind when drafting the text of his sermon. Severus does not, 
however, slavishly follow Basil whose main argument in this much-discussed 
passage was, after all, that the single substance of all men is the ‘material substrate’ 
which is never indicated by any name.”° The contrast between two kinds of name, 
universal and particular, was as much absent from the Against Eunomius as the 
duality of ousia and hypostasis so typical of the mature Cappadocian teaching.” 
Severus thus combined the vivid imagery of Basil's early writing with the full 
doctrine of later Cappadocian texts, such as the Epistle 38 on which he evidently 
relied for his definition of hypostasis: 


This then is hypostasis: not the indefinite notion of ousia which does not find 
stability (orácw) due to the community of what is signified. Instead, it is that 
notion that by means of associated properties represents and circumscribes in 
one thing what is common and uncircumscribed.”* 


Severus' view of hypostasis was thus neither detached from the classical theory nor 
was it simply that of a concrete individual. Rather, in the tradition of Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa, he considered the individual as limited and marked out from a 
generic class by means of a unique set of properties. This does not mean that 
Severus equated the individual with its properties although some later authors 
read him that way. It does, however, indicate how he thought hypostasis could 
mean physis. 


” Basil, AE II 4,9-18 (1, 20 Sesboüé). ET: delCogliano/Radde Gallwitz, 135. 

© Basil, AE II 4, 11-12 (2, 20 Sesboué). Cf. also Chapter 6, section 6.1.2. 

7 Cf. Drecoll (1996), 101-2; Zachhuber (1999), 56. Basil did, however, in one place use the duality of 
koinon and idion: AE II 28, 31-7 (2, 118-20 Sesboué). 

?* [Basil], Ep. 38, 3 (1, 82, 8-83, 12 Courtonne). 
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Severus, as we shall see in more detail later, largely operated within the 
conceptual binary of ousia and hypostasis as defined by the Cappadocians. 
Physis, then, had to be aligned with one or the other of the two terms. Insofar as 
the mia-physis formula was intended to convey the integrity of the hypostatic 
union, the true oneness of the person of the Incarnate, it could seem in its meaning 
to coincide with hypostasis as understood in the classical theory. In other words, 
the Cappadocian emphasis on hypostasis as bringing unity, identity, and unique 
subsistence to an individual could appear to chime, to an extent, with the 
theological intuition behind the mia-physis formula. 


4.1.3 Mia physis and the Unity of Being 


To the extent that miaphysite authors were willing to align the meaning of the 
mia-physis formula with the Cappadocian notion of hypostasis, their conceptual 
needs were extremely similar to those of their Chalcedonian opponents who also 
had to find a way of conceptualizing the joint presence of divinity and humanity in 
one hypostasis. Thus far, it might indeed appear that the post-Chalcedonian 
conflict was about little more than terminology. Such an impression, however, is 
ultimately misleading. Increasing argumentative and conceptual clarification dur- 
ing the century following the divisive Council of Chalcedon led to the emergence 
of fundamental differences in Patristic philosophy underwriting the divergent 
articulations of the Christological dogma that was adopted in the different, 
emergent churches. 

To understand these differences, it is necessary to move beyond Lebon’s 
influential thesis and perceive that in important ways it is illicit simply to equate 
physis and hypostasis even though they are routinely aligned with each other by 
miaphysite authors. This case was made in the sixth century already by John 
Philoponus, a thinker whose influence on the development of Patristic philosophy 
is still often underestimated. 

In the seventh chapter of his Arbiter, an attempt to present the miaphysite cause 
to the Emperor Justinian in the runup to the Council of 553, he has this to say on 
the relationship between physis and hypostasis: 


Hence one can find many of our party who say indiscriminately” that a union of 
hypostases or natures has been accomplished. Now hypostasis, as we have 
shown, denotes the existence which is proper and individual to each thing. As 
they often use these terms indifferently, it is evident that through both of them 


” Read ddıapspws with the Syriac text (suggested by Lang (2001), 192). 
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they want to signify for us the particular nature (idırwrarn qois) because both 
in private conversation and according to the usage of natural scientists it is 
customary for all to call ‘man’ on the one hand the common account of the 
nature (as when they say ‘man is a species of living being’, since none of the 
individuals either is a species under a genus or is predicated as such. And we also 
say that man is different from horse obviously speaking of these as universal 
natures). On the other hand, we say that Peter is a man (and Paul and John too), 
and that a man exists and dies, <evidently [meaning] that the nature of an 
individual [human being] corresponds perfectly to the common account of 


man’s nature» ???! 


Uwe M. Lang, in his analysis of the Arbiter, rightly observed a certain embarrass- 
ment in these lines. Philoponus finds that quite a few of his co-religionists often 
speak as if physis and hypostasis were the same thing. His evident purpose in these 
lines is to explain why this could appear to be the case but also why it is a 
misunderstanding. His argument deserves close analysis, but his broad claim is 
fairly straightforward. Physis, he argues, is used in two ways analogous to the way 
generic nouns are used: either for the species insofar as it is universal or for the 
species insofar as it is individuated. Physis, he insists, is not the same as hypostasis 
if only because it can stand for the whole species, more specifically its common 
logos or account. For if we call ‘man’ a species or speak of ‘man’ and ‘horse’ as 
species under the genus animal, we clearly do not refer to an individual. 

Yet there are cases where it might appear that physis comes close to meaning 
hypostasis. This is when the generic term refers to an individual (‘this is a man’) 
which also permits us to say that ‘a man exists’ or ‘a man dies’. In these cases, 
Philoponus suggests, we still do not technically speak of the hypostasis, which 
denotes the specific existence of an individual. Instead we mean the ‘individuated 
nature’, in other words the nature insofar as it exists in the particular. For many 
practical purposes, Philoponus seems to say, it is an acceptable approximation to 
say that physis in this sense amounts to the same as hypostasis; it is nonetheless 
important to preserve the distinction because physis looks at the common logos 
both in its universal dimension and in its existence in the individual, whereas 
hypostasis refers to the individual insofar as it exists. 

How is this reflection connected with the miaphysite cause? Closely tied up 
with the mia-physis formula was the use of the so-called anthropological para- 
digm that is, the analogy between the union of soul and body in the human person 
with that of divine and human natures in the Incarnation. In his two letters to 


°° Neither the Greek text preserved in the Doctrina Patrum/John of Damascus nor Lang’s English 
translation of it make sense to me. I am therefore following the Syriac version in this final clause: Arb. 7 
(24) (23 Sanda). 

>? Philoponus, Arb. 7 (24) (53, 95-106 Kotter). ET: Lang (2001), 192 (with changes). 
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Succensus, which were foundational for miaphysite theology, Cyril drew on this 
analogy to make the case for his own, anti-Nestorian Christology: 


As to the manner of the incarnation of the Only Begotten, then, theoretically 
speaking (but only in so far as it appears to the eyes of the soul) we would admit 
that there are two united natures but only One Christ and Son and Lord, the 
Word of God made man and made flesh. If you like, we can take as our example 
that very composition which makes us men. For we are composed of body and 
soul and we perceive two natures; there is one nature of the body, and a different 
nature of the soul, and yet one man from both of them in terms of the union. This 
composition from two natures does not turn the one man into two, but as I have 
said there is one man by the composition of body and soul.”? 


Cyril was not the first patristic author to use this analogy; in fact, its long and 
respectable pedigree made it all the more attractive to Cyriline theologians of the 
post-Chalcedonian period.** It soon became a bone of contention between the 
parties with authors such as John of Caesarea, Ephraem of Amida, and Leontius of 
Byzantium” defending its compatibility with the Chalcedonian doctrine against 
the emphatic claim of their miaphysite opponents, including Severus and 
Philoponus, that it supported their position.?? By the time of John of Damascus, 
however, Chalcedonian authors had largely conceded this ground to their foes 
reverting to the kind of reserve towards the analogy that had, in the fifth century, 
been characteristic of Antiochene authors:*° 


We teach that Christ is not of one, composite nature, nor is he something new 
made from different things as man from soul and body or as body from the four 
elements... *” 


Even from this snippet of an argument, we can see quite clearly how this analogy 
benefitted the miaphysite case more than that of the Chalcedonians: the union of 
soul and body, after all, produces not merely a human individual but human 
nature, and it is this composite nature that underlies the concrete existence of 
particular human beings. 

This comes close to the position expressed above by Philoponus, himself 
an ardent advocate of the anthropological paradigm.’ Obviously, from the 


?? Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 45 (153, 23-154, 8 Schwartz). ET: McGuckin (1994), 355. 

?* Uthemann (1982); Lang (2001), 101-34. 

?* John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. 2 (49, 26-50, 32 Richard); Ephraem of Amida, ap. 
Photius, Bibl. cod. 229, 249" 11-27 (4, 127 Henry); Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 2 (136, 3-28 Daley). 

?5 Severus, C. imp. Gramm. II 33 (254, 7-255, 9 (198, 29-199,23] Lebon); Philoponus, Arb. prol. (3) 
(5, 12-15 Sanda). 

°° Lang (2001), 121-4. 37 John of Damascus, EF 47 (III 3) (111, 17-19 Kotter). 

38 Cf. Lang (2001), 150-7; Philoponus, Arb. prol. (3) (5, 12-15 Sanda). 
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perspective of Chalcedonians such a view embodied about everything that was 
wrong with miaphysitism. As the Damascene was to express it such a ‘compound 
nature can in no way be homoousios with the natures from which it has been 
composed since it is something new made from different things’.”” In other words, 
the miaphysite Christ was ultimately neither properly divine nor properly human. 
From the miaphysite point of view, however, something fundamental was at stake 
as well; we might at a first blush call it the unity of being or, more specifically, the 
continuity of being between nature and hypostasis. 

For both miaphysites and Chalcedonians, the Incarnate was fully divine and 
human, but the former school suspected the Chalcedonian formula of two natures 
in one hypostasis of severing the ontological link between nature and individual 
existence. We can see this concern, for example, when Philoxenus of Mabbug 
offers the following argument: 


Insofar as the nature of the Word is divinity, the hypostasis of the Word is 
divinity too.” 


Philoxenus clearly argues for an equivalence between the physis and hypostasis, 
but it is hard to see how his claim would make any sense if he simply thought the 
two meant exactly the same thing. Instead, what he appears to say is that we can 
only perceive divinity in the hypostasis of the Word—and thus in the Incarnate— 
by postulating an unbroken, ontological continuity between the two levels of 
being. 

As we shall see, this aspect became particularly pronounced in Severus’ polemic 
against the Chalcedonian John the Grammarian whom Severus suspected to 
exacerbate a Chalcedonian division between nature and hypostasis. In John 
Philoponus, it led to the fascinating proposal to introduce particular natures to 
offer a philosophical explanation for the miaphysite position. This alone indicates 
that the miaphysites were far from certain how this tenet could be integrated into 
the tradition of Patristic philosophy. What they were groping for, however, was 
evidently a placeholder of physis at the level of the individual that would guarantee 
the full presence of the nature in the individual, not simply an understanding of 
physis that meant the same as hypostasis. 

We may recall here Lebon’s statement, quoted above, that the miaphysites 
failed to understand that there could be more than one nature in a single 
hypostasis. What this great scholar did not say, however, is that in their rejection 
of such a model, these theologians would appear to follow the logic of the classical 
theory for whose concrete dimension, which was developed particularly by 
Gregory of Nyssa, it had been fundamental to assume that hypostases are the 


3° John of Damascus, EF 47 (III 3), (111, 5-7 Kotter). 
^ Philoxenus of Mabbug, Adv. Nest. (cxxvi, 22-4 Budge). 
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one and only way universal natures or substances exist. Individuals were, we 
might say, the privileged locus of an encounter with being. The only way, we 
can know what it is to be human, accordingly, was to observe individual human 
beings, even though humanity as such is universal. Similarly, and more import- 
antly perhaps, the only way to know what it is to be divine, was to reflect about the 
divine hypostases or persons, not to speculate about a separate divine substance. 

It is this ontological bond and thus an important element of the classical theory 
which the miaphysites sought to defend. Yet if in this regard they were more 
conservative than Lebon and many after him wanted to recognize, this does not 
mean that they could simply continue the tradition flowing from the Cappadocian 
fathers as earlier generations of Patristic thinkers had done. The doctrinal need 
they shared with their opponents, to explain the unique constitution of Jesus 
Christ as the God-man, necessitated a focus on the one area the classical theory 
had not developed in sufficient detail, the individuation of universal nature. As we 
shall see, the ensuing alterations to the classical theory resulted in wide-ranging 
philosophical innovations on all sides of the debate. 


4.2 John the Grammarian’s Apology 


No understanding of Severus’ argument in his books Against the Impious 
Grammarian is possible without a prior sketch of the rather remarkable defence 
of Chalcedon presented in John the Grammarian’s Apology for the Council of 
Chalcedon, a work we only know in a number of Greek and Syriac fragments.** 
The Grammarian had his own role to play in the development of Chalcedonian 
philosophy; his thought will therefore be considered more fully in a later chap- 
ter.^ In his Apology, he made the striking and unexpected claim that in the 
Incarnate we encounter two substances (odoiaı) united in one hypostasis. This 
terminology was not only absent from the Chalcedonian formula of faith but also 
from practically all earlier Christological writing.? Patristic authorities arguably 
provided testimonies for the language of both ‘one nature’ and ‘two natures’, 
which made the conflict after Chalcedon so intractable, but there was no tradition 
to speak of that ascribed to the saviour two (or indeed one) substance. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that Severus, for whom adherence to the tradition of 
the fathers was a major criterion of orthodoxy, objected to this terminological 
choice with particular vigour, hostility, and scorn. 


^. The fragments have been collected and published in: John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. 
(49-58 Richard). 

? See Chapter 7, section 7.1. 

? Cf however the opponent cited in Cyril's Second Letter to Succensus: Ep. 46, 4 (160, 13-17 
Schwartz). See Chapter 3, section 3.2.2, esp. at n. 118. 
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Why did the Grammarian think it was helpful to introduce this terminology? 
The answer may lie in a fragment contained in Severus’ polemic against John’s 
apology. The Grammarian is cited there as linking the Chalcedonian confession to 
two natures in Christ to the double homoousion: 


For this reason, he says, Christ is confessed to be homoousios with the Father 
according to his divinity, homoousios with us according to his humanity.“* 


This point is reiterated in another quotation adduced by Severus: 


They [the fathers] knew that he [Christ] was in different ways homoousios both 
with the Father and with us.*° 


We have seen in the previous chapter how the double homoousion became a 
conventional formula used by various Patristic authors in the fifth century, 
probably also by some in the fourth century already. Notably, it was accepted by 
Cyril in the Formula of Reunion and from there made its way straight into the 
Formula of Chalcedon. The Grammarian’s utilization of it was thus a clever 
tactical move which clearly annoyed his opponent who returned to this point 
on more than one occasion. 

As the analysis of earlier references to the double homoousion has shown, there 
is little evidence that it was used, in the fifth century, in any precise conceptual 
way. Apparently, authors employed it to indicate in a general way that Christ was 
as fully human as he was fully divine. The use of homoousios, one might say, was 
merely an allusion to the anti-Arian insistence that Christ was truly and fully God, 
not indicative of a narrowly conceived conceptual application of the trinitarian 
logic to that of the Incarnation. This finding was in line with the more general 
observation that fifth-century authors were generally reluctant to extend the 
conceptual logic of the classical theory to Christology. As we shall see, this heritage 
still loomed large with Severus who only reluctantly agreed to justify what he felt 
was simply the Christology of the fathers with philosophical reference to the 
classical theory. 

John of Caesarea may have been the first to move beyond this conceptual 
restraint. His reasoning seems to have been this. The double homoousion is an 
accepted part of traditional Christology affirmed by Chalcedon but, perhaps more 


^* Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (144, 28-145, 1 [112, 31-3] Lebon). 

^5 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (145, 21-2 [113, 19-21] Lebon). The claim is also 
discussed in detail at II 33 (251-69 [196-210] Lebon). 

^5 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 21 (179, 19-21 [140, 7-11] Lebon); II 29 (226, 15-227, 15 
[177, 6-33 Lebon). Only the latter passage makes it clear that Severus believes his own doctrine 
accounts for the double homoousion. Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler CCT II/2, 56 with n. 99 for the 
argument that Severus changes the Grammarian's neuter of homoousia into masculine homoousioi in 
order to claim that his doctrine implies two hypostases. 
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pertinently for his present purpose, found in Cyril as well. It establishes a clear, 
conceptual link between Trinity and Christology. For the Trinity, the classical 
theory stipulates that homoousios refers to the universal, shared substance of all 
three Trinitarian Persons. As there is ample evidence, further, that physis is often 
used interchangeably with ousia, it seems to follow that the same applies to the 
human side; in other words, that Christ’s human nature is the universal human 
ousia: 


In two natures, that is substances, then, the Incarnate Word of God is recognized 
because in him there is the substance of divinity and the substance of humanity." 


In justifying this construction, John was quick to point to the Cappadocians. 
Human nature is universal precisely in the sense in which Basil spoke of the 
difference between the universal and the particular in his Epistle to 
Amphilochius.* 


According to this account of commonality (r6v rs koıwörnros Aóyov) we say that 
humanity is of one ousia because it is common to all individual human beings 
who equally have their being as ‘rational, mortal animals capable of mind and 
knowledge’. For this is the definition of humanity.” 


It is worth pondering this line of argument for a moment. If simplicity is the mark 
of genius, John the Grammarian deserves a special place in the history of Patristic 
philosophy. With these few and seemingly plausible claims, this half-forgotten 
thinker, whose soubriquet betrays him to have been a teacher of rhetoric rather 
than an ecclesiastic, utterly changed not only the way Christology was conceptu- 
alized and discussed but also the direction of Patristic philosophy. Within a few 
decades, we find Chalcedonians as well as non-Chalcedonians taking for granted a 
unified conceptual framework for trinitarian and Christological doctrines; the 
miaphysite protestation recorded by Leontius of Byzantium was a mere rear- 
guard action.” The Chalcedonian side, moreover, mostly followed John in making 
their case on the basis that the two natures in the saviour are two universal 
substances." Whatever the conceptual strengths or weaknesses of this assump- 
tion, it suddenly seemed to give Chalcedonians the upper hand in the conflict over 
Patristic authorities. Chalcedon, it could now be claimed, was not, after all, the 
overthrow of earlier Christology of which its opponents had accused it, based on 


47 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (146, 4-6 [113, 32-5] Lebon). 

^* Basil, Ep. 236, 6, 22-8 (3, 54 Courtonne). 

^ John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. 2 (49, 22-5 Richard). 

5 Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 3 (276, 22-7; 280, 6-16 Daley). 

51 Exceptions were Pamphilus the Theologian and Leontius of Jerusalem: see Chapter 8, sections 
8.1.3 and 8.3.4. 
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Cyril’s support for the mia-physis formula. Instead, it was the application of 
Cappadocian thought to the problem of Christology and thus a properly theo- 
logical solution using past authority to address a contemporary doctrinal dispute. 

There was at least one further, theological gain from the line of argument we 
encounter in John of Caesarea. The claim that the human nature in Christ was, in 
fact, the universal ousia of all humankind was not at all an innovation but harked 
back to ideas that had been popularized in connection with the so-called physical 
doctrine of salvation for which the salvific effect of the Incarnation was appropri- 
ated to human beings, partly, on account of the humanity shared by Christ and the 
rest of the human race. This view, adumbrated in Athanasius and, arguably, in 
Irenaeus, is well attested subsequently in Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril.*? The 
Grammarian’s conceptual proposal could thus seem to offer an elegant way to 
tie this soteriological tradition together with a pro-Chalcedonian Christology. 

And yet it would be wrong to overlook that underneath this attractive surface, 
there lurked deep conceptual problems. They are not altogether easy to articulate, 
and as we shall see, Severus struggled to do so. The first observation must be that 
for John’s argument to work, the classical theory had to be reduced to what I have 
called in previous chapters its abstract dimension. In other words, the idea that 
two universal natures are individuated in a single hypostasis can only appear a 
straightforward extension of the Cappadocian theory if the latter is reduced to the 
tenet that a shared universal is recognized by the presence of generic predicates or 
properties in a given individual. The concrete dimension, which stipulated that 
universal nature exclusively exists in a given number of hypostases which, as the 
name suggests, give it subsistence, is ignored by John and many Chalcedonians 
who followed in his footsteps. 

This seemingly small alteration has major consequences not merely for the 
doctrinal use of the classical theory which was ineluctably bound up with its 
concrete dimension. Reducing the Cappadocian theory to its abstract dimension 
also severed the bond between universal and particular. The idea, deeply ingrained 
in Cappadocian thought, that the existence of a particular set of individuals is 
ontologically related to universal nature gives way to a much more coincidental 
and contingent relationship between the universal and its instantiations. This 
development, inevitably, raised far-reaching questions about the constitution 
and the ontological function of individuals. 

At the same time, it is arguable that the application of the classical theory to 
Christology or indeed any attempt to create a unified conceptual framework 
integrating Christological reflection into the Patristic philosophy that had 
emerged since the fourth century, would expose complicated and problematical 


52 Irenaeus, Haer. III 18,7; III 19,1; IV 33,4; V 2,2; V 16,2; Athanasius, Inc. 7; 44; Gregory of Nyssa, 
Tunc et ipse (14, 10-1; 21,10-1 Downing); Eun. III/3, 51-2 (125, 28-126, 15 Jaeger); Or. cat. (16) (48, 
2-49, 16 Miihlenberg). 
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fault lines within this particular tradition. These difficulties concerned in the first 
place the way the universal is individuated in particulars. John the Grammarian 
and Severus hold entirely different theories; both are fully convinced that their 
respective views are compatible with the classical theory, but a closer look soon 
proves this belief to be not entirely convincing for either of them. 


4.3 Severus Against the Grammarian 


Unlike John, Severus was not prone to conceptual innovation. He was a theo- 
logical conservative for whom orthodoxy meant to think with the fathers. This 
does not mean that he lacked intellectual sophistication, but his starting assump- 
tion was inevitably that the solution to any given theological dispute could be 
found by considering in depth the existing body of Patristic witness of which he 
must have been a uniquely scrupulous student. In some ways, this put him at a 
disadvantage in this controversy, but as we shall see, Severus’ reluctance to push 
the boundaries of established Patristic philosophy is also extremely instructive 
precisely because it serves to demarcate the limitations of the conceptual consen- 
sus existing at a time of novel and untested intellectual challenges. 

Given Severus’ tendency to argue on the basis of Patristic testimonies, it may be 
useful to reconstruct his response to John’s Apology through their radically 
different interpretation of the so-called mia-physis formula found prominently 
in Cyril and previously in Apollinarius—disguised under orthodox names in the 
editions fifth-century authors used. This form of words, calling Christ the ‘one 
nature of the Word Incarnate’, John had sought to interpret in line with his own 
form of Chalcedonianism. To the extent that the fragmentary remains of his 
writing allows the reconstruction of his argument, he seems to have thought of 
this formula as consisting of three consecutive elements: ‘nature’ as such, he 
argued, meant the common substance of the deity, while ‘the one nature of the 
Word’, he conceded, must mean the hypostasis of the Son. By adding ‘Incarnate in 
ensouled flesh endowed with mind’, finally, Cyril taught 


that that which is common to the whole substance of human beings is in God, the 
Word. He does not posit a specific human being or a singular person, but that 
which appears universally in any human being, which is the substance.? 


One cannot exactly say that the Grammarian did himself a favour by insisting on 
the one hand that ‘nature’ should mean universal substance while being willing to 
concede that ‘the one nature of God the Word’ referred to the second person of the 


53 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (145, 26-30 [113, 26-9] Lebon). Cf. Krausmüller 
(2018), 17-18. 
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Trinity. It is also intriguing that John here clearly advocated the view modern 
scholars have imputed to various fathers namely, that Christ’s humanity was 
universal and not particular.”* None of that seems to have excessively concerned 
Severus. 

Instead, the sometime Patriarch of Antioch has one overriding complaint with 
regard to John’s line of interpretation: it neglects that Cyril used pia qois to 
express the unique hypostatic unity of the person of the Incarnate, the fact that 
divine and human in him form a complete and inseparable oneness. At the same 
time, it is evident that Severus does not have a ready answer to the obvious 
question raised by the Grammarian’s interpretative attempt: what is the meaning 
of physis in this formula? As we shall see, he gestures at various possible theories, 
and it is this part of his writing that is most interesting from a philosophical point 
of view. We cannot and should not, therefore, expect to find here an accomplished 
form of miapysite ontology that its major theologian is ready to use against his 
Chalcedonian opponent, but we encounter instead a fertile openness that mixes 
growing awareness of the insufficiency of traditional answers with first ideas of 
how to move beyond them. 

Severus’ main line of argument is this. While he does not deny that physis can 
be used for the universal in the sense of ousia, he insists that it makes no sense to 
use it in that sense in the context of Christology. Why not? Severus is adamant that 
ousia does not merely signify properties that are shared by many individuals but 
the concrete totality of the individuals that fall into such a class. The notion of the 
concrete universal as the totality of all individuals is not, of course, his invention. 
As we have seen, it goes back (at least) to Gregory of Nyssa, became part of the 
classical theory and was, as such, taken for granted by all the later fourth- and 
fifth-century authors that have been discussed in previous chapters. Yet it is 
notable how strongly Severus emphasizes this aspect of the universal, as much 
as it is remarkable that John the Grammarian reconstructed the Cappadocian 
theory with hardly any reference to its concrete dimension at all.?? In fact, it is 
hard to avoid the suspicion that the two observations are related; in any event it is 
intriguing that Chalcedonian and miaphysite authors each seem to use one aspect 
of the classical theory at the expense of the other. 

Examples for Severus' insistence on the concrete dimension of the universal 
occur practically whenever he discusses the universal property of ousia. It is not 
only evident from his regular reference to ‘all human beings’ as constituting the 
ousia of humanity but also, perhaps more impressively, from his protestation, 
along those lines, against John's claim that the two natures in the Incarnate were 


5t The classical, controversial, statement on this, the so-called physical doctrine of salvation, is 
Harnack (1976), vol. 3, 297 and note 580. Lebon called it ‘cette étrange opinion’ (1909, 408). For a full 
critique of this theory cf. Hübner (1974). 

°° Cf however the remarkable concession at John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. 4, 2 (53, 122- 
30 Richard). 
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universal substances. Severus’ argument here is highly instructive, and it is worth 
citing a rather lengthy passage in full. 


In our case, humanity, the whole ousia, comprehends many hypostases, that of 
Peter, Paul, John and all the others. For Peter, Paul, and John are hypostases who 
equally participate in the ousia. Each single one of them, namely, participates in 
humanity fully and without diminution. Each one is a human being whom a 
particular property (dilnaya) both divides from and connects with the other 
consubstantial hypostases due to the complete likeness and the identity in genus 
(gensä) and in that which is common (gawanayuta—ro koıvöv). The whole ousia 
that is, the humanity, is not, therefore, contained in each single hypostasis. 


The same applies to the holy Trinity as well. The ousia is the whole Godhead 
comprehending the three hypostases of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Each single 
one of the hypostases participates in the ousia with equal dignity and is called 
(and is) fully God. It is not different from the other consubstantial hypostases, 
but is separated and divided from them by its own mark, ingeneracy or generacy 
or procession. In this way, it preserves its property (dilayta) from confusion. 


The Son, then, was united to flesh endowed with mind and a soul, and became 
incarnate. He is one hypostasis out of those that are in the divine ousia, but he is 
not the whole ousia and [the whole] Godhead which, [rather], unites the three 
hypostases signifying that which is common.” 


This text shows as distinctly as one could wish Severus’ conviction that ousia must 
encompass more than one individual or, at least, that in classes with more than 
one member—such as divinity and humanity—the extensional dimension of ousia 
is indispensable. No single individual can therefore contain the ousia as such; each 
of them is only part of it! 

Yet the passage also demonstrates Severus’ lack of a conceptual solution to this 
conundrum. There is palpable here a feeling not only of exasperation but in a way 
also of desperation: Severus seems to intuit that something is wrong with John’s 
argument without quite being able to identify what it is or articulate a more 
appropriate conceptual alternative. It should not be controversial that what he is 
gesturing at here and elsewhere would be the difference between the universal qua 
universal and the universal as individuated in the particular. It is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that Severus was simply unaware of this distinction and therefore 
comes dangerously close to suggesting that the ousia is quantitatively divided 
between its individuals. 


°° Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (161, 6-29 [125, 32-126, 18] Lebon). 
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One of Severus’ standard arguments against the implications of John’s recon- 
struction of Chalcedonian Christology is that, on its basis, the whole Trinity would 
have been incarnated into the whole of humanity. This claim was to become a 
staple of the miaphysites’ anti-Chalcedonian polemic; in what follows I shall refer 
to it as the WT/WHI argument. The Grammarian protests against this claim 
arguing that this would only obtain if ousia was understood as being only partially 
present in its particulars, which was not at all his view: 


We, however, are not driven to such a degree of ungodliness that we consider a 
partition and division of the divine substance to exist. But we say that each 
characteristic hypostasis has the marks of the divinity without any of them 
lacking, [namely] goodness, creativity and whatever exists around the uncreated 
nature. For thus we also say that the Trinity is consubstantial, since the same 
substance is recognized entirely (6AoreA®s) in three persons.*” 


As we have seen, Severus uses language that comes close to suggesting that each 
individual only contains part of the universal; thus far, John’s defence is perhaps 
not entirely without merit in the present context. Ultimately, however, it does little 
to invalidate what is arguably a devastating argument against his Christological 
model, at least within the framework of the classical theory. 

The problem is that the classical theory operated with a simple binary of 
universal and particular. The Cappadocians constantly insisted that predicates 
either signify what is common to all members of the class or what is unique to one 
single individual. If the Incarnation is understood within this conceptual frame- 
work, there consequently seem only two possibilities: either it is said of the 
universal ousia or of the particular hypostasis. Both options seem undesirable. 
As Severus rightly points out, if subject and object of the Incarnation are universal 
terms, their meaning must apply equally to all members of the class, not because 
the universal is in any physical way divided between its individuals but because its 
very nature is to be shared by many. Much of the force of the Cappadocian 
doctrine of the Trinity rested on the logical claim that if God is said to be, for 
example, good or eternal, these predications much be equally true for all three 
divine persons. 

Severus is less perceptive when it comes to hypostasis, but it is easy to see that 
very similar problems emerge if Christology is understood on the basis of the 
Cappadocian concept of hypostasis. Surely, the Incarnation is not merely a matter 
of an individual qua individual but somehow affects divinity and humanity as 
such. Severus clearly seems aware of that, and it is fascinating to observe his 
attempts to explain how universal ousia is involved in the Incarnation even 


57 John of Caesarea, Apol. conc. Chalc. 3, 1 (50, 40-6 Richard). ET: Krausmüller (2018), 21 (with 
changes). 
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though he steadfastly maintains that the Incarnation cannot, as such, be said of 
universal natures. 

In one place, he used Chrysostom’s exegesis of John 14, 9 (“Whoever has seen me, 
has seen the Father’) to defend his own position. Chrysostom’s text is intriguing in its 
own right.^* Jesus’ words to Philip had been used in the trinitarian controversy of the 
fourth century to support the Nicene cause? Chrysostom, however, saw that this 
verse was not without its problems from a post-Cappadocian point of view. Does it 
endorse the view that Father and Son are simply identical? In order to avoid this 
potential misunderstanding, the Patriarch of Constantinople developed a subtle 
interpretation that sought to do justice to the complex relationship between unity 
and distinction in the Trinity. Although each person is its own hypostasis, he argued, 
the homoousion still implies that in each we can also see the other. In this sense, he 
concludes, the words of Jesus to his disciple indicate that ‘he who knows my 
substance (rYv &unv odoiav) knows that of the Father as well’.°° 

Chrysostom’s phrasing is rather astonishing. What is Christ’s or the Father’s 
ousia? Was not the point of the homoousion that the substance is one and the 
same, indivisible in all three persons of the Trinity? Does John suggest that, in 
whatever precise sense, the unique substance is divided and appropriated to the 
hypostases after all? Questions such as these became central in the so-called 
tritheist controversy only a few decades after Severus. Severus does not raise 
them, but it is not far-fetched to assume that his interest in this passage from 
Chrysostom’s commentary on John was sparked precisely by its remarkable twist 
to the Cappadocian theory in response to the question of how to speak of the 
presence of the ousia in each Person. 

Would you accuse the revered John Chrysostom of ‘tearing asunder the ousia of 
Father and Son’,°' Severus asks his opponent? The question is rhetorical, of 
course; Severus is convinced that Chrysostom shows how the distinctness of the 
hypostases can be maintained while acknowledging that they all are in the divine 
ousia. Once again, he does not give a clear indication of how he thinks each 
Trinitarian Person has their ‘own’ substance or how this particular substance 
relates to the whole ousia. The common ousia can be perceived and known in each 
individual due to their equal participation in the universal: 


In this way, due to their complete equality in that which is common, all the other 


[hypostases] that participate in the same ousia are seen and known in each single 


one among them [sc. the hypostases].° 


5* John Chrysostom, In Joh. hom. 77 (PG 59, 400D-401B). 

5 Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. III 4, 25 (143, 19-26 Jaeger). Cf. Zachhuber (2014b), 324 for this exegesis 
and its problems. 

°° John Chrysostom, In Joh. hom. 77 (PG 59, 401B). 

5! Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 18 (170, 9-11 [133, 3] Lebon). 

9? Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 18 (169, 19-22 [132, 18-21] Lebon). 
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Severus’ Chalcedonian opponent would not, of course, have disagreed with this 
claim, but only with its implication that, in spite of this intelligibility of the 
universal in the particular, the universal as such is not in the particular. 
Applying his theory to the example of humanity, Severus makes the latter point 
unequivocally clear: 


For in the same way, each one of us is in the ousia of humanity marked out by 
specific properties, and, due to the homogeneity of those human beings who all 
participate in one ousia, [each] is believed to be of one substance with them [all] 
insofar as the same ousia equally comprehends [häbse] them all. Yet because of 
this we do not consider each hypostasis, on account of its participation in the 
ousia of humanity, the whole of humanity, which extends (mtichä) over all of 
humanity and comprehends (’ähüdtä) all the hypostases.°° 


Elsewhere, Severus expressed the same tenet in a slightly different way. While each 
hypostasis primarily refers to the specific properties of the individual, their 
designation connotes as well the universal ousia. 


Each one of the hypostases thus has that which is common signified alongside the 
meaning that is proper and specific for it. For example, the Father, while having 
ingenerateness as his property, which distinguishes him from the other [hypos- 
tases] and characterizes his hypostasis, has in addition signified in him that 
which is from the ousia and from the common and generic meaning. For he is 
both ingenerate and God: goodness, light, and life.°* 


It seems evident, then, that Severus does not possess, or does not want to use, a 
conceptual framework that allows him clearly to express his opposition to the 
Grammarian on this point. He disagrees that divinity and humanity in the 
Incarnate can be the universal simply because, we might say, the universal 
necessarily is one over many. As such, it cannot be fully present in a single 
individual. Insofar as it is present in the individual, this has to be qualified as 
something that comes close to a ‘particular substance’ without ever being 
called this. 

Philoponus could therefore legitimately think that his introduction of the 
differentiation between the universal as universal and the universal as individu- 
ated was nothing more than spelling out an implication that lay at the foundation 
of miaphysite Christological thought. Thus far, Severus appears as preparing the 
way for later conceptual developments within his own church that led to the 
emergence of what their opponents called tritheism. 


5$ Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 18 (170, 17-25 [133, 8-16] Lebon). 
°* Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (157, 17-23 [122, 35-123, 6] Lebon). 
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Perhaps, though, Severus could also be read in almost exactly the opposite way? 
Dirk Krausmüller has recently made the case that Severus’ view does not tend to a 
particularist view of the universal but, on the contrary, to a form of hyper-realism 
for which the individuals are little more than accidental modifications of a 
universal substance. This view is historically connected with Damian of 
Alexandria, a sixth-century opponent of tritheism, but Krausmüller has shown 
that Damian relies heavily on a number of key quotations from Severus’ work 
against John of Caesarea including some that were quoted above. 

In these texts, Severus emphasized that the hypostases are in the universal 
substance. In one passage, he drew on Gregory of Nazianzus to give the impres- 
sion that hypostases really are only subsisting properties. Divine names and their 
properties, such as unbegottenness, begottenness, and procession, are not ‘rela- 
tionships bereft of realities’:°° 


But the fatherhood by nature exists in divinity; hence he exists as God the Father. 
And Sonship or begottenness by nature exists in the divinity; hence he exists as 
God the Son or begotten God. And in the same way, procession naturally exists 
in divinity; hence he exists as ‘proceeding’ God, the Holy Spirit." 


At this point, we may recall two earlier observations. Severus’ preferred way of 
conceptualizing the universal was the extensional view according to which ousia 
or physis is the totality of all individuals. Yet while his understanding of the 
universal thus tended to the concrete and extensional, his definition of hypostasis 
relied heavily on the bundle of properties marking out and delimiting an individ- 
ual from the class. Damian’s reading of Severus simply combines these two aspects 
of his teaching to arrive at his own view of hypostatized properties inhering in a 
comprehensive ousia.°® 

It is more difficult to be certain whether this was Severus’ intention as well. As 
we have seen, his various arguments against the Grammarian’s position are not 
based on the application of a single, alternative theory but gesturing towards a 
philosophical position that could articulate his underlying theological convictions. 
His starting point, as we have observed, was the extensional meaning of ousia, 
which he needed to reconcile with its ‘particular’ presence in each hypostasis. 
While the overall direction of his thought evidently tended towards the introduc- 
tion of particular natures or substances, it is intriguing to reflect that he could 


6 Krausmüller (2018), 16-25. 

55 Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 29, 5 (184, 5-10 Gallay): unlike trinitarian relationships, human 
relations are transient and therefore not substantial. The tie between a parent and a child is severed if 
one of them dies. In this case, ‘the relationships are left alone, bereft of their realities’ (uóvas tas oxeoeıs 
Aeimeodaı dppavas TÕv TpaypaTwr). 

57 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 18 (170, 26-171, 4 [133, 20-4] Lebon). 

5$ See further Chapter 6, section 6.1. 
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easily adopt a model that solved the same difficulty by postulating that hypostases 
were sets of properties inhering in a universal substance. 


4.4 Patristic Philosophy in Severus of Antioch 


Severus became the dominant figure in miaphysite theology, whose texts were 
soon accorded similar authority as those by Cyril or the Cappadocians. In the 
history of Patristic philosophy, however, Severus appears as more of a transitional 
figure. In many ways, he started from a full reception of the classical theory which 
he sometimes illustrated with authoritative quotations from Basil or Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Often, however, he paid tribute to its status as a classical theory by 
modelling his own presentation on Cappadocian texts without explicit reference 
to them. 

Severus’ principal faithfulness to the tradition of Cappadocian philosophy does 
not mean, however, that his own version lacks a specific character. As we have 
observed, he emphasizes the extensional dimension of the universal more strongly 
than previous Patristic authors. Wherever he explains his understanding of ousia, 
he immediately and invariably refers to it as a totality, a class. To illustrate this 
definition, he uses Scriptural passages such as Genesis 9, 65? that use the term 
‘man’ (avdpwrros) to speak of humanity in its entirety. 

Yet his use of Genesis 9, 6 with its rare inner-biblical reference back to Genesis 1, 
26 is also indicative of the way Severus saw the concrete universal connected with 
the equal presence of generic properties in all individuals. In a way reminiscent of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s argument in On the Creation of Humanity 16, he directly 
equated the quantitative oneness of ousia with the generic identity of individuals 
existing within the class. The same argument is applied to the Trinitarian Godhead. 
Both, it seems, were two sides of the same coin for him: the ousia is the collective 
unity of those who share the same properties in exactly the same way: 


For here [sc. in Genesis 9, 6] a single human being is not named as one or the 
other, but the whole race (gensä) is included in the designation ‘man’. For unto 
the whole race equally has he ordered the law to forbid the killing of anyone 
because we are all equally in the image of God. We have been created rational, 
and of all the animals on the earth he has given to us alone an intelligible, free, 
and self-determined (risanita - ýyeuovıxý) soul receptive of wisdom and justice as 
well as the remaining number of virtues through which we are capable of 
imitating God.”° 


°° Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 1 (57, 30-58, 17 [46, 4-20] Lebon). 
7° Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 1 (58, 2-10 [46, 6-14] Lebon). 
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Nevertheless, there is a crucial element missing that was part of the classical theory 
from its inception in Basil’s Against Eunomius, a writing Severus frequently 
cited.’' Severus studiously avoided reference to the common ‘account of being’ 
(Aóyos 79s oùcías) as a mark of the identity of ousia in both the Trinity and in 
humankind. Given his excellent knowledge of key Cappadocian texts, including 
the Epistle 38 which defined homoousios using this exact phrase, this omission is 
striking and indicates an overall reticence towards the abstract dimension of the 
Cappadocian theory. Severus evidently wished to steer clear of a reading of the 
classical theory which he encountered in John of Caesarea and possibly in other 
Chalcedonians of his time and which made, in his view, excessive use of the 
abstract, intensional universal. 

When it comes to the individual, Severus’ use of the Cappadocian theory was, if 
anything, the reverse. The Patriarch of Antioch consistently defined hypostasis in 
terms of properties delimiting the individual within the universal class. Staying 
close to classical Cappadocian texts, he employed traditional examples to illustrate 
how proper names were associated with properties whose unique combination led 
to the identification of an individual. This view must not be taken to imply the 
elision of the concrete individual; after all, for Severus as well as the Cappadocians 
this bundle of properties points to the concrete individual which it serves to 
identify and for whose knowledge it is the basis. Nonetheless, Severus' preference 
is undeniable not least in view of the fact that in the sixth century hypostasis was 
increasingly equated with the Aristotelian term ‘individual’ (drowov).’” for which 
there was also precedent in the Cappadocian tradition.”* In fact, it would be hard 
to find any author between the end of the fourth century and the beginning of the 
sixth who made such a careful effort to expound the Cappadocian doctrine of 
hypostasis as a complex of properties. 

More surprising than either his definition of ousia or of hypostasis, however, is 
another claim Severus regularly made in the same context. This is his contention 
that the two terms do not entirely differ in meaning, but also agree in one 
important regard. Both, Severus stressed, fundamentally mean ‘being’ (yata), 
and it is on this basis only that we can and should conceive of their different 
emphases. In Homily 125, Severus expressed this insight as follows: 


Ousia, then, and hypostasis we call names signifying the existence of certain 
beings. While ousia makes known that a thing is (sim), hypostasis [makes 
known] that it subsists (mqim). For this reason, too, they have been named 


71 Cf. Lebon's index of Patristic references: CSCO 112, 12*. 

72 [n Severus’ extant Syriac translations, the term yuqnà is often used in this connection: C. imp. 
Gramm. II 1 (57, 20 [45, 28] Lebon); Hom. 125 (236 Brière). This normally renders Greek eixwv but can 
also stand for xapakrp or eldos. 

7? Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 7 (174, 15 Daley). Cf. also Theodoret, Eran. 1 (64, 11-13 Ettlinger). 

74 Gregory of Nyssa [?], Graec. (31, 1-2 Mueller). 
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from verbs: ousia from ‘being’, hypostasis from ‘subsisting’. In the former regard 
thus, they in no way differ from each other; in the latter, however, there is a great 
difference between the two. For ousia signifies what is common, but hypostasis 
what is particular.” 


In his exposition of fundamental concepts at the outset of the second book of 
Against the Impious Grammarian, Severus made exactly the same point: 


The name ousia, then, is indicative of anything that is (d-'itawhi). [...] 
Hypostasis, when used in the sense of existence (yata - Urap&ıs), means the 
same as ousia. Ousia indicates being (itawhi), hypostasis signifies ‘subsisting’ 
(mqím), and there is no distinction between being and subsisting. [...] The same 
meaning of ‘being’ and ‘subsisting’ is also shared by the term existence (yata). For 
between ‘being’ and ‘subsisting’ and ‘existing’ there is no difference."* 


Elsewhere, he cited Athanasius’ famous statement from his Epistle to the Bishops of 
Africa in support of the claim that ousia and hypostasis commonly express the 
truth of Exodus 3, 14 that God himself is being.” It can therefore appear as if the 
Patriarch of Antioch harked back to pre-Cappadocian notions identifying the two 
key dogmatic terms which, according to some modern scholars, was common 
among so-called old-Nicene theologians such as Athanasius."? 

It is arguable, however, that no such assumption about conflicting patristic 
authorities has to be posited in order to explain Severus’ view that ousia and 
hypostasis have a common meaning in spite of their differences. As we have seen 
in Chapter 2, the Cappadocian theory itself should be seen as embracing this very 
tenet. While often emphasizing the distinction of the two terms in trinitarian 
language, the particular logical and ontological way their relationship was devel- 
oped by Basil and in particular by Gregory of Nyssa suggests that Severus follows 
their intentions very closely indeed. 

To say that God ‘is’ one and ‘exists’ as three should perhaps never be under- 
stood as introducing radical distinction into the deity. In the Cappadocian frame- 
work, moreover, it was particularly evident that the two described merely two 
sides or aspects of the same reality. God’s single ousia simply indicated that in and 
through the three Persons, God preserved his absolute unity. At the same time, the 
ousia was no independently existing substance as the opponents of Nicaea would 
charge; it only and exclusively existed in and through the three hypostases of 
Father, Son, and Spirit. 


75 Severus of Antioch, Hom. 125 (235-6 Briére). 

76 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 1 (56, 1-2; 56, 29-57, 2; 57, 9-11 [44, 16-17; 45,7-10; 45, 
17-19] Lebon). 

77 Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 3 (71, 7-10 [56, 7-10] Lebon). 

78 E.g. Holl (1904), 130. 
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This closeness of the two concepts was especially distinct in what I have called 
the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian ontology. In this perspective with its 
focus on hypostasis as the individual thing and ousia or physis as the totality of the 
class, their difference appeared mostly one of perspective. The same reality, after 
all, could be considered according to the whole—as suggested by the Greek term 
for the universal, rò xab’ óAov—or according to the part (rò xarà uépos). In his 
cosmology, consequently, which was largely dominated by the concrete aspect, 
Gregory of Nyssa did not even feel the need for a duality of terms but operated 
instead with a dual concept of reality that could be considered on the one hand as 
the totality of created being as seen from the perspective of God and, on the other, 
as its individuated sequence through time and space due to its created character. 

Severus, it appears, closely followed this concrete aspect of the Cappadocian 
system. His reason for doing so was tied up with his own Christological commit- 
ments. In Chalcedonian attempts of his time to apply the abstract aspect of the 
classical theory to solve the Christological problem, Severus saw a dangerous 
tendency to sever the ontological bond between the universal and the particular. 
We have seen how, in various attempts, he sought to articulate that and how 
universal ousia was present in the individual even though he was adamant that 
this could not mean a presence qua universal. His insistence of being as one and 
the same in both ousia and hypostasis ought to be seen as yet another conceptual 
attempt to articulate this same tenet. 

All these philosophical attempts are fascinating and give evidence of consider- 
able speculative ability. Yet they indicate a problem more than they solve it. The 
difficulty was the individuation of the universal. We have seen earlier how this was 
the crux of the classical theory with its unmediated duality of ousia and hypostasis. 
This conceptual problem took on doctrinal urgency for Severus who had to 
respond to claims by Chalcedonians of his time that the two natures of which 
the Council of Chalcedon had spoken were universal natures. Severus was con- 
vinced that this theory made nonsense of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
Universals were, after all, said equally of all members of the class, so if universal 
divinity became human in universal human nature, this would mean that the 
whole Trinity became incarnate in the whole of humanity. What was the alterna- 
tive? Guided by the classical theory, Severus intuitively tended to the only remain- 
ing option within the traditional Patristic scheme: if the Incarnation is not said of 
universal substances, it must be said of particular hypostases. Yet it is easy to see 
that this cannot be true either as long as it is affirmed that in the Incarnation God 
truly became human. 

We have therefore found Severus searching for a more viable solution, but 
without much apparent success. The reason may well have been that the Patriarch 
realized that the most obvious way forward philosophically, the introduction of 
particular substances, would have far-reaching and deeply problematical conse- 
quences in the context of Christian doctrine. He was thus confronted with an 
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unpleasant alternative: the logic of his Christological argument pushed him 
towards the introduction of particular substances or natures in order to explain 
the presence of divinity and humanity in the saviour, but such a move would 
threaten to undermine the conceptual foundation on which rested the account of 
the Trinity that was universally accepted in the East at the time. Considering this 
conundrum, it is understandable that the Patriarch was reluctant to commit to 
either side of the dilemma. This did not mean, however, that he could thereby 
prevent dramatic developments that shook the foundations of the classical theory 
which had appeared so secure only a few decades earlier. 


5 
John Philoponus 


Energetic Revision of the Classical Theory 


5.1 A Thinker Between Aristotelian Logic 
and Christian Theology 


The Alexandrian thinker John Philoponus, also referred to as ‘the Grammarian’, is 
both the most remarkable and the most idiosyncratic figure in sixth-century 
Patristic philosophy.’ In recent decades, his reputation as one of the most original, 
intellectually rigorous, and influential philosophers of the late ancient period has 
been established thanks in large part to the pioneering scholarship of Richard 
Sorabji. If the same has not yet been accomplished for Philoponus, the Christian 
thinker and writer, this can be explained by two very different factors. 

On the one hand, Philoponus’ theological contributions were controversial in 
more than one way. Extant in Greek are only his cosmological treatises which put 
into the service of Christian apologetics his powerful criticism of mainstream 
Aristotelian physics while also defending an ‘enlightened’ doctrine of creation 
against advocates of literalist flat-earth theorists of his time, most notably the 
Antiochene Cosmas Indicopleustes.” His engagement with Christology, by 
contrast, was conducted in the miaphysite tradition and thus deemed heretical 
by the Byzantine Church. Therefore, these writings have mostly vanished in 
Greek although the Syriac tradition has been somewhat friendlier to them.’ 
Philoponus, however, further alienated many even within the miaphysite com- 
munity by siding with the so-called tritheists in the controversy over trinitarian 
theology that occupied several decades around the middle of the sixth century. 
From his writings bearing on this topic, so few fragments remain that even the 
broad contours of his argument are difficult to establish.* Philoponus’ final 
theological contribution was a work on the resurrection which, we learn, was 
controversial and divisive even among those who had previously been supportive 
of his activity.” As a result of these controversies, Philoponus’ theological oeuvre, 


1 There is now a considerable amount of literature on Philoponus although his specific contribution 
to Patristic philosophy remains distinctly neglected. The best overview is provided by: Sorabji (2010). 
Most reliable on his Christology remains: Lang (2001). Cf. Hermann (1930); Grillmeier/Hainthaler, 
CCT II/4, 107-46. 

? Elweskiöld (2005). 3 Sanda (1930). * Van Roey (1980). 

* Wickham (1990); van Roey (1984). Cf. Lourié (2013). 
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which must have been considerable, is extant only in fragmentary form which 
makes it difficult to arrive at a definitive assessment of its purview, coherence, and 
overall significance. 

On the other hand, Philoponus’ increasingly recognized importance as a 
philosopher in the Aristotelian tradition has also caused difficulties for the 
appreciation of his theological production. The assumption that he largely 
‘applied’ philosophical insights to Christian doctrinal debates has been convenient 
for both Christian heresiologists and modern historians of philosophy. In this 
spirit, his theological contributions have been dismissed as pure scholasticism, 
conceptual and terminological speculations without any genuine religious con- 
tent.° Others considered Philoponus a philosopher at heart whose conversion and 
theological writing was mostly an opportunistic move, although one wonders why, 
in this case, the Alexandrian did not simply espouse the majority view on any 
given issue or, at least, stay clear of controversial topics.’ 

Anyone perusing Philoponus’ theological writing will find it hard to deny the 
sincerity and commitment he brought to the topics under investigation. Equally 
evident is his substantial knowledge of the Patristic tradition. While Philoponus 
did not go to the same lengths as Severus in citing and discussing long passages 
from the major fathers, there can be no doubt that his own reflection is based on 
deep familiarity with Cappadocian and Cyriline texts as well as those by contem- 
poraries or near contemporaries such as ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite,® Severus of 
Antioch, and even, arguably, Leontius of Byzantium.’ 

This is not to deny that Philoponus writes self-consciously as a professional 
philosopher who is unafraid to refer to the view of ‘the Peripatetics’ on logical 
matters.'? Previous studies of Philoponus' theological works have also highlighted 
parallels between his arguments in these texts and those he presented in philo- 
sophical treatises which were, probably, written during an earlier period of his 
life." Yet while it would obviously be nonsensical to stipulate a complete intel- 
lectual discontinuity between Philoponus the philosopher and Philoponus the 
Christian, it is equally dangerous to use his Aristotelian commentaries as a 
hermeneutical tool to interpret his theological texts without qualification given 
how little we know of the way Philoponus, or in fact anyone at the time, conceived 
of the relationship between these discourses. 

The present account will seek to establish that Philoponus occupied a central 
place in the history of Patristic philosophy. Due to the sheer intellectual power he 


$ Hermann (1930), 258. 

7 Verrycken (1990). For a critique of this view cf. Scholten (1995), 118-43. 

* Philoponus, Op. mun. II 21 (101, 1-2 Reichardt); III 9 (129, 22-3 Reichardt); III 13 (148, 27-149, 
3 Reichardt). Cf. also Scholten (1995, 174-6) for the further argument that Philoponus depended in his 
angelology on the Areopagite. 

? See Chapter 5, section 5.2, esp. at n. 37. 1 Philoponus, Arb. 7 (21) (51, 37 Kotter). 

1 Lang (2001), 55-8 and esp. Erismann (2014). 
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brought to the topics he tackled, his unrivalled analytical abilities as well as his 
willingness to trust philosophical argument in doctrinal matters, Philoponus’ 
work stood out from among his peers. This judgement, perhaps, is not contro- 
versial but Philoponus has, nonetheless, often been seen primarily as an icono- 
clastic thinker, a disruptive force who was at his best when demonstrating logical 
fallacies and intellectual shortcomings in the writings of others and proposing 
solutions that had to appear outrageous to most of his readers. As we shall see, 
such a judgement is only partially correct. There is a lot to be said for a view of 
Philoponus, the theological writer, epitomized by the title he gave to one of his 
major Christological treatises, the Arbiter: a clear-sighted, philosophical analyst 
with a considerable willingness to compromise and an ability to contribute to the 
solution of doctrinal divergences by careful attention to underlying terms and 
concepts. 


5.2 The Arbiter: More than a Miaphysite Manifesto 


Philoponus wrote the Arbiter probably in 552, in other words directly before 
Justinian’s council of 553."? It is therefore plausible that he composed the treatise 
in the hope of influencing the emperor’s thinking ahead of the major synod. 
Philoponus was apparently aware of the outlines of Justinian’s own theology 
articulated in his Edict on the Right Faith, issued in 551; the form of 
Chalcedonianism he is willing to embrace within an overall miaphysite framework 
is close to the ideas the emperor had espoused in that text.’* The irenic attitude of 
the Arbiter is evident throughout the text, from its introductory section, which 
extolled the virtues of theological compromise to Philoponus’ express claim that 
disagreement between contemporary Chalcedonians and miaphysites were mostly 
a matter of terminological and conceptual divergence,'* to his willingness to 
permit the language of ‘in two natures’ if rightly understood.” We know that 
Philoponus was later criticized by members of his own community for an exces- 
sive openness to the Chalcedonian side in the Arbiter,' and his later 
Christological writings show a hardening of his position whether in response to 
this criticism or simply out of disappointment about the outcome of the Council 
of 553.7 

While this doctrinally irenic attitude of the Arbiter is not easy to miss and has, 
consequently, been noted and commented on in the relevant literature,? 
Philoponus' equally irenic attitude to the rifts in the philosophical underpinnings 


- 


? Lang (2001), 23. 1 Lang (2001), 26-8. 14 Philoponus, Arb. prol. (2) (4 Sanda). 
Philoponus, Arb.10 (45-7) (44-7 Sanda). 

1° Philoponus, Apol. 1 (63 Sanda); Lang (2001), 30. 

7 Most evidently in his Tmém. Cf. Lang, ibid. 18 Lang (2001), 42-3. 
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of Christian doctrine has been mostly overlooked. Yet given the overall philo- 
sophical approach he took, due to his own qualification, to the doctrinal quarrel at 
hand, it is fascinating to observe how in this field as well the solution he proposed 
could appeal to both sides. 

As we have seen in the last chapter, the conflict over Christology became 
philosophical at the turn of the sixth century. While previously, there had been 
reluctance to apply the classical theory, inherited from the Cappadocians, to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, authors such as John of Caesarea did so in order to 
bolster the Chalcedonian case.” According to this interpretation, which by the 
time Philoponus wrote the Arbiter had been adopted by other Chalcedonian 
writers, notably Leontius of Byzantium,” the ‘two natures’ in the Incarnate were 
universal divinity and humanity understood along the lines of the abstract dimen- 
sion of the Cappadocian theory. In other words, they were described by reference 
to their common logos or set of universal predicates that can be univocally said of 
each individual. Insofar as Christ, who by common admission was homoousios 
with the Father according to his divinity and homoousios with us according to his 
humanity, shared in both divine and human predicates, he thus shared in two 
natures as well. To deny this would be the same as denying his full divinity and 
humanity as expressed in the double homoousion. 

The main miaphysite defence against this line of argument was the argument 
that the Incarnation could not have been said of universal natures because it 
would otherwise have to be true of all members of these classes. In other words, 
the whole Trinity would be Incarnate in the whole humanity. Instead, the term 
physis when used in the Christological context belonged on the side of the 
individual: mia physis in Cyril expressed the unique unity and ontological coher- 
ence of divine and human in the person of Jesus Christ. Nature thus meant 
something at least similar to if not identical with, hypostasis. Yet in focussing so 
much on physis as particularized, miaphysites such as Severus also emphasized the 
ontological continuity between the universal and the particular. Thus far, they 
used the Cappadocian theory more in its concrete aspect, certainly on the side of 
the universal. For all the early miaphysites, therefore, the universal is understood 
as the concrete totality of the members of the class. In fact, Severus came 
dangerously close to saying that the nature was quantitatively divided in the 
process of individuation. 

Against this backdrop, Philoponus first of all appears to consolidate the mia- 
physite argument on a firm philosophical basis. His primary contribution in this 
regard is his powerful argument for the introduction of particular natures into 
Patristic philosophy. He does so in two different places and in connection with 
different arguments. The first of them is chapter four of the Arbiter in which 


See Chapter 4, section 4.2. ? Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (270, 15-272, 26 Daley). 
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Philoponus presents an account of ontological division (Sıaipeoıs) and unity 
(Evwoıs) in order to explain why the doctrine of Christ in two natures would 
introduce an impossible split into his single person. 

As an illustration, Philoponus introduces human individuals, Peter and Paul. 
As individuals they are two, he suggests, even though they are also one, namely in 
their species: 


For the common and universal account (Aóyos) of human nature, albeit it is in 
itself one, but when realized in many subjects, becomes many, existing in each 
completely and not partially.?' 


At first blush, this passage might seem rather similar to the way the analogy of 
universal and particular had been used by Patristic authors since the 
Cappadocians in a variety of contexts. Closer inspection, however, reveals a 
conceptual shift that was by no means innocuous. Instead of finding oneness in 
the universal and plurality in hypostases, Philoponus explicitly writes of a division 
of the nature itself. It is one only ‘in itself’; as individuated or existing in many, it is 
divided along with them. In other words, the unity of universal nature is in itself 
qualified. The division into particulars is no longer one in which the universal 
remained intact and unchanged, even though the author insists that the nature is 
‘complete’ in each individual. The particular natures are many, not one. Thus far, 
Philoponus here directly contradicts Gregory of Nyssa’s notorious claim that 
plural use of universal terms was catachrestical: speaking of many human beings 
we rightly refer to the particularized and thus pluralized human nature. 

What then was the ‘one nature’ before it was divided? Interestingly, Philoponus 
here offers a number of illustrations that all point in the direction of Platonic, ante 
rem universals: the idea of a ship in the mind of the shipbuilder that is realized in 
many ships; the knowledge that is one in the teacher’s mind but multiplied when 
imparted to students; and the ring that produces many seals.”” While the precise 
conceptual force behind them varies, they all converge in conveying the division of 
a real ontological unity into a plurality of particular beings. On the basis of these 
analogies, then, Philoponus’ “common and universal account of the nature of man’ 
(kowös kai xabdXou Tis Tot avdpwmov Aóyos) would be precisely this kind of entity 
as well that is, a paradigmatic or ideal and, in any event, ontologically prior being 
from which individual human beings are generated by means of division. 

It bears repeating that Philoponus in the present context is unconcerned with 
the controversial question of whether Christ’s humanity was universal or particu- 
lar. He is merely adducing this example as an illustration of a broader point about 


?' Philoponus, Arb. 4 (16) (50, 5-6 Kotter). ET: Lang, 187 (with changes). 
?? The example of the teaching and students is used in Plotinus, Enn. IV 9, 5; for the image of the seal 
cf. Philo of Alexandria, Op. mun. 134 (46, 8 Cohn). 
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division and union. Later in the Arbiter, however, when setting out his definition 
of the key terms that are controversial or, more precisely, ‘what the Church 
intends to mean’ by those terms, Philoponus refers back to the present passage 
as elucidating the same point: 


Hence the same common nature, such as that of man, by which no man is 
distinguished from another, when it exists in each individual, is then proper to 
this one and not common to anyone else, as we have laid down in the fourth 
chapter.? 


He continues to make the same point in more detail: a man can suffer but this does 
not mean that all other human beings suffer as well. Paul can die, but it is possible 
that no other human person died with him at the same time. And when Peter was 
born, many other human beings had not yet come into existence. 

Philoponus summarizes this argument as follows: 


Therefore each nature is called what it is not in a single but in a twofold manner: 
in one way, when we look at the common logos of each nature on its own, such as 
the nature of man or of a horse, which does not exist in any of the individuals; in 
another way when we look at the same common nature which exists in the 
individuals and assumes a particular existence in each of them, and does not fit 
with anything else except with this alone. For the rational and mortal living being 
in me is not common to any other man. And the nature of living being which is 
in this horse is not in any other, as we have now shown.” 


Scholars have usually been quick to connect this argument with Philoponus' view 
of universals and particulars in his Aristotelian commentaries, but it may be 
worthwhile observing that in the present context, the main thrust of his argument 
is simply directed at establishing the fact that the term physis is used in two 
different ways. On the one hand, we can speak of nature ‘on its own’, on the other, 
we can consider it insofar as it is individuated. Despite the obvious differences 
between the two, on which the author dwells, Philoponus emphasizes that it is ‘the 
same common nature’ that is seen in these two ways. 

We have seen in the previous chapter how Severus was trying to establish 
precisely this point maintaining that physis had more than one meaning and could 
be used both for the universal and to identify the individual.” We also found 
Severus arguing for a community of being shared by ousia and hypostasis. Thus 


” Philoponus, Arb. 7 (22) (52, 52-4 Kotter). ET: Lang, 191. 
?^* Philoponus, Arb. 7 (22) (52, 59-68 Kotter). ET: Lang, 191. 
25 See Chapter 4, section 4.3, esp. at n. 44. 
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far, Philoponus’ claims should be seen as underwriting a line of argument 
developed by his miaphysite predecessors within the Christological context. 

This purpose is further underlined when Philoponus employs in the same 
chapter of the Arbiter the following, well-worn argument repeatedly used by 
Severus in his conflict with John of Caesarea: 


For we do not say that the common nature of the divinity, which is viewed in the 
Holy Trinity, has become incarnate. If this were the case, we would predicate the 
Incarnation also of the Father and of the Holy Spirit. But we do not hold that the 
common logos of human nature has been united with God the Logos; for in that 
case, it could be rightly said that God the Logos was united with all human beings 
who were before the advent of the Logos and who were to come after it.”° 


On the basis of a philosophically more coherent argument, then, Philoponus 
endorsed WT/WHI, the main charge levelled by Severus and his peers against 
the view, increasingly popular among Chalcedonian authors in the former half of 
the sixth century, that the two natures in the Incarnate were universal divinity and 
humanity. This philosophical clarification, admittedly, raised major questions for 
Patristic philosophy as well as doctrine. Before addressing those, however, it is 
important to consider aspects of Philoponus’ position that were less aligned with 
the philosophy we encountered in earlier miaphysite authors. 

The major observation in this connection is the complete absence in 
Philoponus of the concrete universal. The notion of universal physis as the totality 
of all individuals had been held by Patristic thinkers since Gregory of Nyssa. It was 
routinely affirmed as part of the classical theory by Cyril and Theodoret but came 
to prominence in miaphysite authors of the post-Chalcedonian period. 
Philoxenus of Mabbug introduced it in the context of trinitarian theology: 


In one human nature there are countless human beings, but the human nature is 
one. And every one of them is also known as one human being. In the same way, 
in the three hypostases there is one God, and one God in three hypostases, as 
much as the many human beings are [all] one human being. And again, the one 
human being is seen in every single one of them.” 


Severus, as we have seen in some detail, equally took for granted that human 
nature as a universal necessarily included its extension, especially when denying 
that the whole nature could not be present in a single individual. 

It must therefore count as significant that Philoponus never even mentions this 
view. He does not argue against it or explicitly reject it but there can be no doubt 


?° Philoponus, Arb. 7 (23) (52, 79-84 Kotter). ET: Lang, 191-2. 
27 Philoxenus, De trin. (32, 6-11 [30, 7-12] Vaschalde). 
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that he did not consider it a philosophically viable understanding of the universal. 
In doing so, however, he practically sided with the Chalcedonians of the sixth 
century who for reasons of their own had also discarded this theory. As Severus 
rightly perceived, the claim that the Incarnate existed in two natures, universal 
divinity and universal humanity, only worked, if it could work at all, on the 
assumption that the classical theory was reduced to its ‘abstract’ dimension that 
is, that the additional tenet, contained in the Cappadocians’ account of reality, 
according to which nature is exclusively individuated in a limited number of 
individuals, was in practice abolished. 

In Severus’ account, this emphasis on the concrete, extensional universal had in 
fact led to the marginalization of the abstract universal. Admittedly, the Patriarch 
of Antioch would appeal to equally shared properties as indicators of an ousia 
common to many, but he systematically steered clear of describing consubstanti- 
ality in terms of a shared ‘account of being’ (Aóyos rhs odcias) thus avoiding the 
phraseology his opponents had picked up from the classical theory. 

In light of this development, Philoponus’ own exposition of Patristic philoso- 
phy is remarkable. As we have seen, he steadfastly upholds Severus’ argument 
against the presence of universal natures in the Incarnate. At the same time, 
however, he evidently prefers the Chalcedonian ‘version’ of the classical theory 
in its adoption of the abstract over the concrete universal. Of course, it is possible, 
even likely, that Philoponus had reasons of his own to discard the concrete 
universal which is hardly acknowledged by the Aristotelian commentators, but 
his regular reference to the ‘common account of the nature of man"? evokes the 
classical theory of Patristic philosophy more than the writings of the Aristotelian 
commentators. Given Philoponus’ declared intent in the Arbiter to demonstrate 
the common ground that both side shared, it is certainly tempting to conclude that 
he intentionally combined his defence of Severus’ argument with the acceptance of 
important aspects of his opponents’ conceptual apparatus. 

This impression is confirmed by a number of further observations. As we have 
seen, Severus also avoided the identification of hypostasis with the concrete 
individual and instead went out of his way to accommodate the Cappadocian 
account of individuation through a set of properties. This was, arguably, because 
of his alignment of physis and hypostasis in the Christological context but led to 
various complicated issues that have been considered earlier. For sixth-century 
Chalcedonians, by contrast, it had become entirely normal to say that hypostasis 
was merely the Patristic term for what philosophers called atomon or individual.” 
This view, too, had roots in Cappadocian thought for which, as Chapter 2 has 


?* E.g. Arb. 4 (16) (50, 5 Kotter). Lang (2001, 55) points to the background of this language in 
Aristotle’s Categories, but while this surely is the ultimate source, the specific language Philoponus uses 
more closely mirrors Patristic precedent. 

2? Cf. already Theodoret, Eran. I (64, 11-13 Ettlinger); Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 7 (174, 15 
Daley). 
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shown, the coincidence of abstract and concrete accounts at both the universal 
and the particular levels of being was characteristic. The identification of hypos- 
tasis and individual was, in the fifth century, taken for granted by Theodoret 
although there was no sense that it carried a partisan flair then. 

Once again, then, Philoponus largely sides with the Chalcedonian party 
unequivocally stating the terminological equivalence of atomon and hypostasis: 


Hypostasis [...] is indicative of the concrete individual existence of each nature 
and, so to speak, a circumscription compounded of certain properties, whereby 
the participants in the same nature differ and, to say it in brief, those which the 
Peripatetics usually call individuals, in which the division into genera and species 
comes to an end.?? 


The philosophical term, Philoponus suggests, refers to their unique place at the 
end of the chain of logical and ontological division whereas the Patristic phrase 
has been chosen because ‘in them genera and species assume existence’.** 

Admittedly, the contrast in this instance is less pronounced than in the case of 
the universal. Philoponus acknowledges the notion of the individual as a bundle of 
properties and Severus did not, of course, deny that the properties referred to 
individual being. Still, Severus' view could certainly be read as reducing the 
hypostasis to its properties—we shall see later that it was by some, and 
Philoponus offers an implicit rebuke to that view by firmly restating the position 
the Chalcedonians had taken for granted throughout. 

It is arguable that this latter correction is tied up with the tricky question of 
whether particular nature and hypostasis are the same. Severus had overall tended 
to affirm their identity partly, I have argued, because his conceptual conservatism 
led him to leave intact the Cappadocian binary of ousia and hypostasis. 
Emphasizing the conceptual aspect of hypostasis, then, was a useful way to explain 
the meaning of the mia-physis formula. Philoponus' explicit introduction of 
particular natures permitted a more nuanced view which we have already been 
able to observe.?? It is one of the rare cases in which the author of the Arbiter 
appears somewhat to equivocate. Not wanting to disown the venerable miaphysite 
tradition of identifying particular physis and hypostasis, he nonetheless makes it 
clear that this can, at best, be accepted in a conventional and non-technical sense. 
Precise conceptualization leads to the insight that particular natures merely 
comprize the universal properties as found in the individual whereas hypostasis 
contains in addition to those also the properties that are characteristic of the 
individual: 


°° Philoponus, Arb. 7 (22) (51, 34-8 Kotter). ET: Lang, 190. 
ĉl Philoponus, Arb. 7 (22) (51, 47-8 Kotter). ?? See Chapter 4, section 4.1.3. 
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In this meaning of ‘nature’ [sc. as particular nature], hypostasis and ‘nature’ are 
roughly the same, except that the term ‘hypostasis’ in addition also signifies those 
properties which, apart from the common nature, belong to each of the individ- 
uals, and by which they are separated from each other.?? 


This distinction corresponds to the difference between the use of ‘human being’ 
and ‘Paul’ for the individual person. When we say ‘a human being dies’, this does 
not mean that all human beings die, but the statement would still be true for any 
given person. By contrast, the statement that ‘Paul dies’ can only ever refer to the 
single individual to whom the name belongs, assuming for the sake of the 
argument that there is only one person named Paul. 

There may be further indications in the Arbiter pointing to Philoponus’ intent 
to offer a compromise solution to the philosophical controversy that had arisen 
about Christology. We frequently find Chalcedonian authors insisting, for 
example, that the universal nature is completely present in each individual, 
especially when confronted with the charge that it can only be complete in the 
whole class. John the Grammarian, for example insisted that consubstantiality in 
the Trinity meant that ‘the same substance is recognized entirely (6AoreAós) in 
three persons’.** In this connection, it is remarkable that Philoponus explicitly 
states that the nature exists in the individual ‘completely’ (6Aé«Anpos) and ‘not in 
part’ (ook do uépovs).?? It almost sounds as if he intended to reassure the other 
party that their conceptual concern was preserved in his own account. 

In a similar vein, we may interpret John's strong claim that it is 'the same' 
nature (aùrùv 07) raórqv THY kownsjv prov) that is seen as universal on its own but 
particularized in individuals. Once again, it is intriguing to compare texts by 
leading Chalcedonians that seem to be echoed here to the very wording. Leontius 
of Byzantium, for example, in the Epilyseis insists that the ‘individual nature’ the 
Logos assumed was ‘the same as the species’ (rjv aùrùv ocav và eldeı).” 

These last two observations, however, also illustrate the limitations of 
Philoponus' willingness or ability to compromise in his argument. As much as 
in his exposition of the Christological dogma his overtures to the Chalcedonians 
of his day cannot conceal the fact that he clearly believed the Council of 
Chalcedon had taught erroneous doctrine, his conceptual concessions to the 
opposite side, too, have to be taken with a grain of salt. Philoponus' overall 
philosophy is evidently aimed to underwrite the Cyriline approach to 
Christology as it was understood by the miaphysite opponents to Chalcedon. It 


° Philoponus, Arb. 7 (23) (53, 92-5 Kotter). ET: Lang, 192 (with changes). 
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is only within this overall strategy that he attempts to reassure the other side that 
their legitimate concerns can be integrated into the solution he proposes. 

Specifically, Philoponus’ conception of particular natures is starkly different 
from the presence of the universal in each individual envisaged by Chalcedonian 
theologians of the time. As we shall see, much of the intellectual energy expended 
on the Chalcedonian side over the next century or so was invested into this very 
question. Many Chalcedonian thinkers were indeed willing to accept an equiva- 
lent concept identifying the individuated universal, sometimes including universal 
and particular properties, sometimes only the former. Some (though not all) were 
also willing to concede that the Incarnation was not after all said of universal 
natures. No compromise was possible, however, on the conceptual purpose these 
putative entities were to serve. Philoponus remained faithful to the miaphysite 
cause in affirming the unity of being in nature and individual: accordingly, the 
particular thing is a nature. It was this fundamental logical as well as ontological 
axiom which underwrote the doctrinal affirmation that the one Christ had to be 
one nature too and was thus non-negotiable for all miaphysites. On that basis, 
however, the language and doctrine of Chalcedon was and remained impossible. 

For Philoponus’ opponents, consequently, the task was extremely different. 
Insofar as their creed stipulated the co-presence of two natures in the one Person 
of Jesus Christ, their intellectual endeavour was inevitably aimed at detaching the 
concept of ousia—whether universal or individuated—from that of hypostasis. In 
this, they followed the intuitions of the abstract dimension of the classical theory 
as subsequent chapters will show in much more detail. 


5.3 Philoponus and the Tritheistic Controversy 


The tritheistic controversy must surely count as an obscure chapter in an overall 
little-known period of doctrinal history.** It was one of several doctrinal conflicts 
within sixth-century miaphysitism and, in one sense, largely confined to this part 
of the Eastern Church. Chalcedonians seem involved mostly as outsiders occa- 
sionally moderating discussions between the combatants, probably not without 
glee at the spectre of such radical doctrinal divergence within this formidable 
opposition party to the imperial Church.” 

From the point of view of the development of Patristic philosophy, however, the 
controversy is uniquely fascinating. As we have seen, the classical theory, which 
had been designed to underwrite the Cappadocian trinitarian settlement, could 
only be brought to bear on the Christological controversy in modified form. These 
modifications, however, were not consciously or intentionally applied; all 


38 Cf. Ebied/Wickham/van Roey (1981), 34-43; Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 268-80. 
3° Uthemann (1981). 
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participants in the debate (with the possible exception of Philoponus) acted on the 
assumption that they merely followed patristic precedent or, at least, they pre- 
sented their arguments as if that was the case. The so-called ‘tritheists’, one might 
say, called this bluff by pointing out how conceptual and other assumptions that 
were routinely made in the sixth century had considerable consequences for 
trinitarian theology if they were indiscriminately applied in both contexts. From 
this perspective, it is far less evident that the significance of this controversy was 
limited to the miaphysite camp; as we shall see, there is considerable evidence that 
contemporaneous reflections among Chalcedonians betray the effect of tritheism 
albeit on the philosophical more than the doctrinal level. 

Past scholarship, to the extent that it has concerned itself with this debate, has 
alternated between two explanations for the outbreak of the controversy. Several 
students of these debates have pointed to philosophical influences on the position 
of the tritheists,*° whereas others have emphasized their use of Patristic testi- 
monies concluding from this observation that the controversy was caused by the 
existence of puzzling texts in the trinitarian writings of fourth- and fifth-century 
fathers." Both explanations, intriguingly, are suggested by the same source, 
Michael the Syrian, a twelfth-century miaphysite Patriarch and historian. It is to 
his extensive Chronicle that we owe the standard account of the tritheistic 
controversy. 

In chapter thirty of the ninth book of his work, Michael relates that the 
originator of the sect was a certain John Ascoutzanges. John, whose soubriquet 
literally describes him as a man ‘with bottle-shaped boots’, is said to have been a 
student of a philosopher called Samuel (or Peter) of Resaina, an expert in Syriac 
literature resident in Constantinople. From his studies with this teacher, Michael 
suggests, John drew heretical conclusions regarding the Trinity. The teacher, 
however, was inimical to these conclusions, so it was only after Samuel’s death 
that Ascoutzanges went public with his new insights which he presented as 
follows: 


I confess natures (kyäne), substances (itute), and divinities ('elahute) according 
to the number of hypostases.*” 


When this confession drew official condemnation, we are told, John went on to 
produce a ‘book of excerpts’ (ktäbä d-nutase) in order to prove that ‘the Fathers 
counted natures and divinities in the Trinity.^? These events apparently took 
place in 556/557. 


4° Ebied/Wickham/van Roey (1981), 25-33. 4 Notably Lang (20012). 
? Michael the Syrian, Chron. IX 30 (4, 314 [2, 252] Chabot). ^5 Ibid. 
4t Lang (2001a), 23. 
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We do not possess Ascoutzanges’ book, but there are good indications of the 
passages it probably contained.? Notwithstanding his initial rejection in 
Constantinople, the heresiarch went on to gather a considerable and committed 
group of followers, troubling enough for the miaphysite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
Theodosius, to issue an extensive rebuttal, his Theological Oration or On the 
Trinity, composed probably soon after 560.*° This text is extant in Syriac and 
quite remarkable. For Theodosius, while refuting the claims of the tritheists, 
essentially confirms what must have been their fundamental observation namely, 
that Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Chrysostom, Cyril and, not least, Severus of 
Antioch, had all employed the terms physis and ousia not merely for the single 
Trinitarian Godhead but also for each of the hypostases separately. Among the 
gems of this collection is, inevitably, the Nicene Creed itself which calls the Son 
‘from the ousia of the Father’ thus apparently confirming that it was licit to speak 
of ‘an ousia’ of the Father and not merely of the ousia as the common item shared 
by the three persons of the Trinity.” 

It may not be too controversial to speculate that in his long list of patristic 
testimonies confirming the use of physis and ousia for the Trinitarian Persons, 
Theodosius in all likelihood reproduced the same texts—or texts to the same 
effect—as those collected by Ascoutzanges in support of his own teaching. Thus 
far, Uwe M. Lang seems entirely justified in his observation that at the outset of the 
controversy, we find a conflict about the interpretation of Patristic testimonies 
more than any philosophical interference with Christian doctrine.** There is, 
however, little evidence that the interpretation as such of these Patristic testi- 
monies was controversial. In fact, Theodosius accepts what must have been the 
key contention of the tritheists that is, that these passages are not merely termino- 
logical quirks in the writings of the fathers but that they rightly indicate that each 
hypostasis is also a substance and a nature. Following a number of authoritative, 
Patristic quotations, he summarizes his conclusion as follows: 


As these [texts] have analysed and proved, it is manifest that the names 'sub- 
stance’ and ‘nature’ sometimes stand for the genus and signify what is common, 
sometimes however, they are accepted by the holy Fathers for the single hypos- 
tasis when considered and seen of and in itself. Also, that the terms ‘own’ 
(yidí'áta) and ‘proper’ (dílnāyútā) are applied by the God-clad fathers to the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit in order that no cause of offence would arise 
for those who accept the truth, has been sufficiently established by us in the 
account given above.” 


^5 Cf. van Roey/Allen (1994), 139. 4° Van Roey (1985), 143-4; accepted by Lang (2001a), 31. 
^' Theodosius, Or. theol. III (167, 8-13 [238, 10-4] van Roey/Allen). ^* Lang (20013), 31. 
? Theodosius, Or. theol. IV (170, 49-56 [240, 47-53] van Roey/Allen). 
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The reason for this line of argument is not difficult to discern. Theodosius himself 
makes it quite explicit that these Patristic passages are significant because they 
underwrite the central miaphysite claim that the hypostatic union is not said of 
universal but of particular natures: 


Thus, there was no union of substances and natures that are generic 
(gensänäyäte: yevıral) and common (gawänäyäte: xowa), that is of the one 
that comprehends the three hypostases of the Godhead, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and the one containing the whole human race that is, all human beings.?? 


The Patriarch here closely follows the path trodden by Severus in his polemic 
against John of Caesarea including his acceptance of the ‘concrete’ universal, the 
totality of individuals. It is, therefore, no coincidence that his interpretation of 
Patristic testimonies for ‘particular’ natures is also the same as that of his cele- 
brated forerunner. As we have seen, it was the great Severus himself who had 
drawn attention to Chrysostom’s remarkable reference to the Son’s ousia in order 
to explain how the nature of the Godhead is somehow present in the hypostasis of 
the Son even if not as a universal. 

This is the position that Theodosius cannot give up without endangering his 
Severan Christology. Yet this means that the difference between his own position 
and that of his tritheistic opponents is not particularly robust. Theodosius himself 
admits as much when presenting their fundamental claim as follows: 


But if now people whose intention I do not know (some of those who spin 
spiders’ webs in which they seek to tie up the simple ones), blame our own party, 
ignore other things and say: ‘If each of the hypostases when considered in and of 
itself is substance and nature, and if there are three hypostases of the holy Trinity, 
there also exist three substances and three natures’—then they know that they 
themselves more than others argue from ignorance." 


The case made by the early tritheists was thus as simple as it must have seemed 
powerful: if Christology demanded the stipulation of particular natures and 
substances and if, further, terminological and conceptual equivalence was 
accepted between Trinity and Christology or theology and economy, then par- 
ticular natures must also be recognized in the Trinity. God, the Son, who became 
Incarnate and suffered on the cross, was, consequently, not strictly ‘the same’ God 
who as Father was ingenerate and did not become incarnate or who, as Spirit, was 
breathed by the Father and did not become incarnate either. Each divine person is 
God: this had, of course, always been orthodox doctrine. Yet the ‘tritheists’ now 


°° Theodosius, Or. theol. VI (180, 33-6 [248, 38-41] van Roey/Allen). 
>! Theodosius, Or. theol. V (170, 1-171, 8 [241, 10-6] van Roey/Allen). 
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concluded that this predication meant that divine nature, substance, or simply 
‘divinity’ existed as individuated in each hypostasis and was therefore as countable 
as they were. 

It is noteworthy that nothing in these early documents suggests that 
Ascoutzanges or his followers expressed their doctrine as a confession in ‘three 
Gods’. In fact, Theodosius, in his Theological Oration, argued that the ‘tritheistic’ 
doctrine of three substances and natures would imply that the three hypostases are 
three gods and uses the term tritheism in this connection, evidently as a reduction 
ad absurdum.” Thus far, ‘tritheist’ must be considered a term of abuse coined by 
their opponents. At the same time, it is hard to see how Ascoutzanges and his 
followers would have avoided the conclusion that saying ‘three Gods’ was as 
legitimate as ‘three natures’ or ‘three divinities’. Such a conclusion seems so 
alien to the fundamental tenets of the Christian faith that it is hard to see how 
this doctrine could at all have held sway over more than a tiny number of believers 
at any time. And from the account in Michael’s Chronicle, it certainly appears that 
the existence of tritheists in the miaphysite community was enough to trigger 
mass conversions to the Chalcedonian Church.?? 

Be this however as it may, an intellectually rigorous rebuttal of the tritheistic 
argument on the basis of Severan miaphysitism was much more difficult to 
accomplish than a condemnation based on orthodox intuition. Theodosius him- 
self certainly managed little more than a protestation against the apparent blas- 
phemy resulting from the unfettered application of philosophical speculation to 
the Trinity: 


First of all, it is perfect madness to think that the holy Trinity exists under the 
laws of experiences and enquiries as it is above all substances and natures; far 
transgresses all thought; and is exalted above all spiritual imagination.™ 


The charge of a ‘philosophical’ argument advanced by the tritheists, which the 
Patriarch makes in these lines, is evidently aimed at little more than the willing- 
ness to push the boundaries of accepted ecclesiastical usage in the interest of 
conceptual and intellectual coherence. John Ascoutzanges and his immediate 
followers may have been somewhat troublesome iconoclasts keen to provoke the 
political and ecclesial establishment of their time, but there is little evidence that 
their teaching was based on innovative or unprecedented philosophical ideas. 
Their philosophy, as far as we can make out, was little more than the conventional 
Patristic philosophy of the time, especially as encountered in classical miaphysite 
authors such as Severus of Antioch and, indeed, in Theodosius himself. 


?? Theodosius, Or. theol. V (170, n. 63 [241, 3-5] van Roey/Allen]. 
5 Michael the Syrian, Chron. IX 30, 9 (4, 316 [2, 256] Chabot). 
** Theodosius, Or. theol. V (171, 8-13 [241, 16-18] Roey/Allen). 
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Philoponus’ involvement in the debate changed that, of course, although we 
shall see that it did so less radically than some scholars have suggested.”® From 
what we can gather, the Alexandrian thinker did not rush into the controversy. 
His first major contribution to the debate, written in defence of the tritheistic 
position, only appeared in 567, roughly ten years after the events surrounding 
John Ascoutzanges in Constantinople. Earlier, Philoponus wrote an anti-Arian 
work on the Trinity which, from the few fragments that we possess of it, took an 
entirely traditional line on the trinitarian issue. Later polemicists against tritheism 
took pleasure in quoting from this writing, Against Andrew, in support of trad- 
itional trinitarianism.” 

If we can trust Michael the Syrian, Philoponus was drawn into the controversy 
by a certain Athanasius, a grandson of Empress Theodora, the miaphysite wife of 
Justinian, and a major force in the early tritheistic movement: 


The proofs assembled by [Ascoutzanges] fell into the hand of Athanasius who 
sent them to Alexandria, to John the Grammarian [that is, Philoponus]. He 
produced a book on this opinion and sent it to Athanasius in the imperial city. 
The Alexandrians found out about it and anathematized him and his books 
because he taught three gods as there are three human beings or natures, each 
distinct from the other." 


From this report, it appears that Philoponus entered the controversy on the basis 
of a book that made the case for tritheism from Patristic citations. This is 
important because his argument has often been presented as largely unencum- 
bered by the theological case for tritheism that is, the argument from tradition. It 
is possible that Philoponus did not find the Patristic case all too convincing, as one 
fragment presents him as conceding that the fathers never applied the number 
three to substances or natures.** Elsewhere, however, he maintains that Gregory 
(of Nazianzus’?) rejection of three substances merely referred to substances that 
were not homoousios with each other.?? In another, he refuted his opponents’ use 
of Dionysius of Rome against tritheism.°° 

As we have seen, the status quaestionis of the debate between the tritheists and 
their Severan opponents involved the recognition of particular natures within the 


5 Esp. van Roey (1985), 143; Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/4, 132. 

°° John Philoponus, C. Andr. (240-1 van Roey). 

57 Michael the Syrian, Chron. IX 30, 9 (4, 315 [vol. 2, 255] Chabot). 

5 Philoponus, Fr. trith. 27 (157 [162] van Roey). 

5 Philoponus, Trin., fr. 7a/7b (151 [159-60] van Roey). Perhaps this is a reference to Gregory of 
Naziansus, Or. 42, 16 (84, 19-22 Bernardi), a text twice cited in Theodosius' Theological Oration: I (192, 
258-193, 260 [229, 244-5] van Roey/Allen); V (174,94-6 [243, 94-5] van Roey/Allen). 

°° This probably refers to the statement cited in Athanasius, Decr. 26, 2 (22, 1-6 Opitz). This passage 
does not seem to have been used in Theodosius or another, known anti-tritheist text. 
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Trinity. Philoponus therefore did not, apparently, spend time arguing this case 
which he had made extensively in the Arbiter, or at least the extant fragments do 
not indicate that he did. We learn from one fragment that he accepted that in the 
Trinity we speak of three ‘individual’ substances (rpeis rivés oVoiaı)°" which had 
apparently been a bone of contention in the earlier debate. Conceding that 
Chrysostom among others had used such language, Theodosius went out of his 
way to assert that it was merely employed to indicate ‘that the Word is a substance 
that subsists’ castigating those who took such Patristic passages as a pretext to 
introduce division into the divine substance. 

Philoponus’ fundamental thesis seems to have been that the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity could and should be restated by speaking of three consubstantial 
particular substances, Father, Son, and Spirit. This can hardly surprise; after all, 
everything suggests that this tenet was at the core of the early controversy. It is 
conveyed in the one credal statement we possess from Ascoutzanges, and 
Theodosius’ Theological Oration took it as the main heretical claim to be rebutted. 
Philoponus’ contribution would thus fit excellently into its primary historical and 
intellectual context. In fact, it is evident in several places that he must have 
composed his treatises partly in response to this official condemnation issued in 
his own city. Theodosius, in an earlier Apology, which was included in his 
Theological Oration,” had cautioned against mistaking the fathers’ teaching in 
certain passages: 


But when for these [sc. the hypostases considered as particular substances] a 
plurality is said, determined or undetermined, e.g. light and lights, life and lives, 
good [pl.] and good [sg.], holy [pl.] and holy [sg.], [...5*] in one word: every time 
we find such expression in them [sc. the Fathers], we understand that plurality 
only of the hypostases, because they also explained their doctrine in that way.9? 


To this, Philoponus offered a direct rebuttal defending the central thesis of the 
tritheists: 


He who said, ‘three lives’, ‘three lights’, and ‘three existences’ said nothing other 
than ‘three consubstantial substances of divinity’.°° 


©! Philoponus, Fr. trith. 28 (157 [162] van Roey). Cf. Sophronius, Ep. syn. (424, 16 Riedinger) for the 
Greek phrase. 

& Theodosius, Or. theol. II (161, 36-43 [232, 36-233, 42] van Roey/Allen). 

°° Cf. van Roey/Allen (1994), 128. 

** Theodosius added a reference to Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 39, 11 (170, 12-13 Moreschini/ 
Gallay). 

55 Theodosius, Or. theol. prol. (151, 76-84 [224, 77-84] van Roey/Allen). ET: van Roey/Allen 
(1994), 128. 

55 Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 23 (156 [162] van Roey). 
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Most of the extant fragments from the Alexandrian’s tritheistic writings can be 
read as either expanding on this basic doctrine or as defending it against potential 
or actual criticism. Fragment 5, for example, presents Philoponus as defending the 
tritheistic position against an anathema, issued by an opponent against the 
statement that ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three particular divinities, three 
substances, three natures, and one common [divinity] which expresses those 
[three], which are, nonetheless different from it’: 


You have again created confusion regarding numbers. You should respond as 
follows: Have you actually heard us say this? For if we do not speak of three 
divinities of different substances (Erepoovcıo.), but one that is proper to God, the 
Father, and one divinity that is, again, proper to the Son, and one divinity that is 
similarly proper to the Holy Spirit, we will not destroy the hypostases, but call 
those divinities homoousioi.” 


Philoponus was adamant that Patristic texts apparently rejecting such language 
were actually directed against three divinities ‘of different substance’ (érepooóoco:). 
Arius, he claimed, rejected the homoousion because he suspected it to amount to a 
Sabellian identification of the hypostases; it was, then, not without irony that an 
interpretation that was, in practice Sabellian, was upheld under the pretence of 
being Nicene orthodoxy.” 

The charge of Sabellianism, for Philoponus, rested on his opponents’ unwill- 
ingness to admit to the numbering of substances in the Godhead. We know from 
Theodosius’ Theological Oration that this must have been a contentious issue in 
the early controversy which the patriarch therefore took pains to condemn: 


It is not right to introduce a number of natures or substances into the holy and 
consubstantial Trinity.” 


Given the traditional tenet of God’s simplicity, this position cannot really be 
considered unexpected or unusual. All the more, Philoponus hammered it with 
a variety of arguments intended to show that it could not be reconciled with 
orthodox trinitarianism. If divine nature was a ‘common item’ or a universal, 
which was, of course, the generally accepted view in the East, it ipso facto had to be 
divisible: if it was not divisible, it was not common."? The mere fact that there are 
three hypostases in the Trinity indicates that the common substance is, in some 
way, divided between them and can, therefore, be counted.” At the same time, 


% Philoponus, Trin., fr. 5a (149-50 [159] van Roey). 

5* Philoponus, Theol., fr. 16 (153-4 [161] van Roey). 

5? Theodosius, Or. theol. V (173, 87-174, 89 [243, 88-9] van Roey/Allen). 
7° Philoponus, Trin., fr. 2 (148-9 [158] van Roey). 

7! Philoponus, Trin., fr. 8 (152 [160] van Roey). 
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counting the hypostases, which was traditionally admitted, implied countability of 
substances as they are only seen in each of the hypostases.’” 

At the same time, Philoponus sought to underpin his assertion that these three 
substances are truly encountered in the hypostases. In doing so, he employed 
arguments that were traditional and on which he had also drawn in his 
Christological account in the Arbiter. That ‘the term “God” signifies divine 
substance"? was a central plank of the classical theory as developed in the 
Cappadocian Epistle 38.’* Philoponus now used it to very different ends. What 
does it mean that we call each hypostasis, Father, Son, and Spirit, God? For 
Philoponus, this indicates that each of them truly ‘is’ God in the same way a 
human individual truly is a human being. In this sense, Philoponus can further 
claim that ‘the nature of God is the same as God’.”* In the Arbiter, he had similarly 
argued for miaphysitism by insisting that Christ must be identical with his single 
nature.”° 

It was probably also in this context that Philoponus adduced arguments taken 
from Aristotelian philosophy. In the Arbiter he had made the case that the 
Peripatetic conviction that only individuals have concrete existence is equivalent 
to Patristic usage insofar as the fathers employed the term hypostasis ‘because in 
them genera and species assume existence’.”’ In several of his tritheistic fragments, 
Philoponus goes out of his way to emphasize this same tenet. Peter and John, as 
much as ‘this horse’ and ‘that cow’ are substances properly speaking because their 
species and genera are merely abstracted from those individuals.” The co-called 
common nature does not have proper existence (‘ita’: ümap£ıs) in any of the things 
that exist but is either nothing or merely constituted in our mind from individ- 
uals."? This last formulation evokes the celebrated line from Aristotle's De Anima 
that the universal animal is ‘either nothing or posterior’,*° and elsewhere 
Philoponus made this reference explicit: 


Therefore Aristotle, the great natural philosopher, said: “The universal is either 
nothing or posterior’.*' 


Philoponus explains this as follows: ‘it is nothing because no one of them has 
proper existence (“ita”: ürap£ıs) and our idea of them is not a substance properly 
speaking.’ At the same time, Philoponus maintained that God can be understood 


72 Philoponus, Theol., fr. 17 (154 [161] van Roey). 

73 Philoponus, Trin., fr. 11 (152 [160] van Roey). 

7* [Basil], Ep. 38, 2 (1, 81, 3-6 Courtonne); 3 (1, 83, 30-3 Courtonne). In his Abl., Gregory argued 
that the name ‘God’ refers to the single activity (evépyeva) of the Trinity, not to divine substance: (42, 
13-45, 3 Mueller). 


7» Philoponus, Trin., fr. 10 (152 [160] van Roey). 7° Philoponus, Arb. 2 (12) (13 Sanda). 
7^ Philoponus, Arb. 7 (21) (51, 47-8 Kotter). 78 Philoponus, Trin., fr. 1 (148 [158] van Roey). 
7? Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 18 (154 [161] van Roey). 8° Aristotle, De an. A 1 (40257). 


*! Philoponus, Trin. fr. 1 (148 [158] van Roey). 8? [bid. 
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as one albeit not ‘in one thing (b-su’rana’ chada’: & Evi mpayuarı)’ but ‘only in 
mind and reason’. When seen in his hypostases, however, there are ‘three sub- 
stances and three gods'.*? 

These statements have appeared startling to both ancient and modern readers, 
but Philoponus was apparently unfazed by potential criticism arguing that any 
conceivable alternative would be doctrinally less acceptable. This case is made in 
stark language in the following fragment: 


But about this enough has been said by us, and we have shown how [our 
opponents] are forced either to call God numerically one in the Jewish way or 
to speak of four hypostases, or they fall entirely into the atheism of the 
Epicureans.** 


How are we to understand these three options? We have already seen that 
Philoponus believed that the rejection of countability in the divine substance 
amounted to a denial of trinitarianism as such and the affirmation of pure 
monotheism, which is here associated with Judaism and elsewhere with 
Sabellianism. A Trinity with ‘four hypostases’, which Philoponus mentions and 
rules out as absurd in other fragments as well, would arguably be the result of a 
separate divine substance existing in addition to the three hypostases. At one 
point, Philoponus explicitly rejects the idea that the common item would have 
ontological priority over against the individuals.° The charge of atheism, finally, is 
explained elsewhere as resulting from the refusal to accept that each hypostasis is a 
(particular) divine substance. In this case, Philoponus urges, neither Father nor 
Son nor Spirit could properly be called God any longer which would patently leave 
us entirely without God.*’ 

These arguments probably do not stand up to philosophical scrutiny. Yet they 
suggest that Philoponus’ defence of tritheism was embedded in the controversy 
that Ascoutzanges had started and, consequently, conducted in a way not too 
different from the traditional practice of Christian doctrinal polemic. Against this 
interpretation, however, it has been held that for Philoponus’ tritheism his more 
technically philosophical opinions, which can be traced to his Aristotelian com- 
mentaries, were much more directly and immediately responsible. Due to his 
interpretation of Aristotle, it is suggested, Philoponus, could not accept a realistic 


** Philoponus, Fr. 29 (157 [162-3] van Roey). This may be the only extant passage by any ‘tritheist’ 
accepting the language of ‘three gods’. Given that this fragment is not specifically attributed to any of 
Philoponus' tritheistic writings, its authority may be less secure. Cf. John of Damascus, EF 8 (I 8) (28, 
240 Kotter) for the claim that God is one ‘in reality’. 

** Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 18a (154 [161] van Roey). 

3 Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 22; 25 (156 [162] van Roey). 

3*5 Philoponus, Trin. fr. 2 (148-9 [158] van Roey). Cf. however the language in Philoponus, Arb. 4 
(16) (50, 5-51, 18 Kotter) which had more of a Platonizing ring to it. 

*' Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 20a (155 [161] van Roey). 
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understanding of the universal, and therefore was unable to avoid the conse- 
quence that the three hypostases were one God merely in mental abstraction.?? 

There are good reasons to accept that Philoponus held such a view of the 
universal not only in his Aristotelian commentaries but also in his theological 
writings. In fact, we find it espoused in his Arbiter and directly applied there to the 
Trinity. After his definition of key terms in the seventh chapter of the treatise, 
Philoponus continued as follows: 


That the teaching of the Church has such conceptions regarding nature and 
hypostasis is evident from the fact that we confess one nature of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, but we teach as doctrine three hypostases (or 
prosopa) of them, each of which is distinguished from the other by a certain 
property. For what should the one nature of the divinity be if not the common 
logos of the divine nature seen on its own and separated in the conception (77 
émwvoia) of the property of each hypostasis??? 


In his Tmemata against the Council of Chalcedon, written after the Arbiter and 
known from a long excerpt in Michael the Syrian’s Chronicle, Philoponus 
allowed these same credentials to weigh on his Christological argument even 
more strongly than in the earlier work. Objecting to the Chalcedonian claim the 
two natures in Christ were universal divinity and humanity, Philoponus now 
maintained that universal natures could not have be united in the Incarnation 
‘because they have no proper existence?! He elaborated on this claim in some 
detail rehearsing arguments popular among the Aristotelian commentators at 
least since Alexander of Aphrodisias:?? ‘If the particular natures would not exist, 
the universal could not exist because it is the abstraction of them all.’ Furthermore, 
he observed that: 


one can therefore find an individual without a universal, for example the single 
sun, the single moon, [which exist] without a universal sun or a universal moon. 
And likewise, when Adam was single, and the woman did not yet exist, ‘man’ 
existed, human nature existed, and this human nature existed in him. For he was 
a mortal animal endowed with reason.?? 


88 Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/4, 133-5; Erismann (2008), 291; Rashed (2007), 355-6. 

*? Philoponus, Arb. 7 (23) (52, 68-73 Kotter). ET: Lang, 191. What were the fathers he had in mind? 
One possibility would be that he thought of the famous passage in Basil’s AE I 19: Kara roóro yàp xai 
deörns peta. Ömdovöri Kata TOV ns oVoias Aóyov ns Evormros voovuevns; WOTE apa uev THY dLapopav 
bmápxew, Kal Tals idid7H ou Tals xaparrmpılodoaus ékárepov ev de TÓ Aoyw ns deörnros TÜv evoryra 
dewpetodaı. Basil seems to accept a numerical plurality in the Trinity (apıdu@... nv Suapopav ómápxew) 
and describes the unity as conceptual (fs evörnros vooupevys). 

°° Michael the Syrian, Chron. VIII 13 (4, 218-38 [2, 92-121] Chabot). 

?* Michael the Syrian, Chron. VIII 13, 4 (4, 226 [2, 104] Chabot). 

°? Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaest. 11a (21, 6-13 Bruns). Cf. Tweedale (1984). 

?* Michael the Syrian, Chron. VIII 13 (4, 226 [2, 104] Chabot). 
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By contrast, Philoponus argued, the reverse is impossible: universal humanity or 
universal whiteness cannot exist unless there are individual human beings, indi- 
vidual instances of whiteness, and so forth. 

Philoponus thus held these views more or less consistently from the early 550s 
and was willing for them to bear on doctrinal polemic during this entire time. 
What, then, does this imply for his ‘tritheism’? If the latter doctrine was directly 
inferred from his views on universals and particulars, and if, further, he held those 
views at least from the time of the Arbiter and arguably much longer, it would 
seem to follow that we should think of him as a tritheist throughout this whole 
period. Yet we have no indication that Philoponus was implicated in the contro- 
versy before 567 either...or from his own writings from those of anyone else. 
There is no hint that early tritheists claimed him in support of their teaching or 
that his Arbiter was accused of implicit, let alone explicit, tritheism at the time. 
The Tmemata are celebrated in the warmest words by Michael the Syrian in the 
twelfth century without any indication that they contained the seeds of 
Philoponus’ later heresy. 

The solution to this difficulty, I would suggest, lies in the recognition that, 
contrary perhaps to our own intuitions, sixth-century ‘tritheism’ was not directly 
tied to any particular understanding of universals and particulars. Instead, it 
consisted in the doctrine that the particular substances in the Trinity ought to 
be numbered as three. As we have seen, it was this claim for which Ascoutzanges 
was first known and which, therefore, was at the centre of Theodosius’ condem- 
nation of the sect as well. It was also this thesis which, arguably, stood at the centre 
of Philoponus’ writings on the matter, as far as his argument can be reconstructed 
from the fragmentary remains we possess of these texts.” 

In the Arbiter, by contrast, Philoponus had been careful not to say any such 
thing. On the contrary, he insisted, as we have seen, that the nature seen as one 
and the nature individuated in the many were merely two ways to consider the 
same reality. And while he bluntly stated that the only way one can understand 
the single divine nature was as an abstracted entity, this still preserved the 
orthodox doctrine of one single divinity at least at the level of terminology. 

We do not know what changed between 552 and 567 to make Philoponus alter 
his stance. He may have tired of the halfway house represented by mainstream 
Severan miaphysite theology of his time and exemplified in his exiled Patriarch, 


°t Things were, admittedly, different for the Chalcedonians who soon identified Philoponus as the 
heresiarch of the tritheists and saw little difference between the position of the Arbiter and his later 
writings. Yet they too connected his tritheism with the miaphysite introduction of particular substances 
more than with his denial of the realistic universal. This, notably, was the line of argument in 
Anastasius of Antioch, the most outspoken (known) Chalcedonian opponent of Philoponus’ teaching 
in the sixth century who built his entire argument on the claim that the introduction of particular 
substances led inevitably to tritheism (e.g. Or. 1, 49-52 [31, 29-32, 29 Sakkos]; esp. ibid. 52 [32, 23-4 
Sakkos]: moAvdelas apx) TÒ Wepıkas ovoudLev pVoeıs). 

5 Philoponus, Arb. 4 (16) (50, 5-7 Kotter) and Chapter 5, section 5.2, esp. at n. 23. 
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Theodosius. It is certainly intriguing to note that Theodosius died in 566. It is 
conceivable that Philoponus was personally attached to this great leader of the 
miaphysite community over several decades and did not want to rattle his 
authority while he was alive. Be this, however, as it may, the change in his teaching 
he adopted when committing to the tritheistic cause was his new willingness to 
speak of ‘three substances, natures, and divinities’ in the Godhead and declare this 
a direct consequence of the Severan postulation of particular natures.”° 


5.4 Philoponus’ Reconstruction of the Classical Theory 


All this is not to deny that Philoponus’ intervention in the theological debate of his 
time was highly significant for Patristic philosophy. Quite the contrary. This 
significance, however, ought not to be rashly identified with his denial of a realistic 
universal. Rather, Philoponus, more than any other individual thinker between 
the late fourth and the sixth century, cast the analytic eye of the trained philoso- 
pher on the classical theory Christian writers had inherited from the 
Cappadocians, and applied the modifications that were apparently needed in 
view of the Christological issue. 

Two changes are immediately visible. Philoponus, first of all, made a strong case 
for the introduction of particular substances. Their need had only hesitantly been 
embraced by Severus before him, and I think it is likely that Philoponus himself 
was responsible for this conceptual clarification of the miaphysite position. His 
own Patriarch, Theodosius, took them for granted in his Theological Oration, 
written probably around ten years after the Arbiter, which indicates that 
Philoponus’ contribution was soon accepted as the legitimate interpretation of 
the Patristic consensus up to and including Severus even though, as we shall see in 
the next section, the tritheistic controversy led at least some of their co-religionists 
to have second thoughts about the wisdom of this decision. 

The second change, which looks much more abrupt when compared to 
Philoponus’ miaphysite tradition, was his evident distaste for the concrete uni- 
versal. Since in his extant texts he never even mentions the option of thinking 
about ousia along those lines, it is impossible to know for certain why he 
abandoned this model. One possible explanation, however, is this. The concrete 


°° The present reconstruction of Philoponus’ argument leaves out one line of argument which is not 
easily reconciled with the remainder of his extant fragments. In a number of fragments, he suggests 
that, strictly speaking, not the hypostases as such but only the ‘substantial’ element in them are 
homoousioi. In the same connection, he treats the common item as a genus that is divided by 
differentiae into the hypostases as species (Trin., fr. 6a/b [150-1 [159] van Roey]). Thus far, Father 
and Son as such do not belong to the same kind (Theol., fr. 14 [153 [160] van Roey]). This is probably a 
reply to an objection, but it is unclear what that objection was. Ultimately, this line of reasoning is in 
stark tension with his insistence on the indivisibility of the hypostasis and its identity with its nature 
both in Christology (Arbiter 8 [31-2]) and elsewhere in his tritheistic treatises (cf. Trin., fr. 10 [152 
[160] van Roey]). 
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universal was conceived, in Gregory of Nyssa, as a realistic universal demonstrat- 
ing that and how the many human beings are, really and truly, one ‘man’ (eis 
avOpwros). It is more questionable that the same could still be said of Severus. 
Once particular substances were introduced in the interest of a coherently mia- 
physite Christology, the concrete universal was, in effect, fragmented into parts 
that could perfectly well be thought of on their own—not merely as countable 
hypostases, but as different particular substances as well. 

This was not what Severus himself thought. His willingness to use the concrete 
universal in the context of trinitarian theology was evidently inspired by his 
conviction that God could be understood as fully and truly one on this model. It 
is perfectly possible, then, that Philoponus saw through this fiction recognizing 
that, once the hypostases were understood to be also particular substances, their 
totality was little more than an aggregate without any additional ontological 
dignity of its own. 

In this situation it was arguable that, if the universal was to have any unity at all, 
this had to be the oneness of mental conception. While admittedly flying in the face 
of previous interpretations of Philoponus’ theological interventions, the possibility 
ought to be contemplated that his comments on the single ousia as ‘conceptually 
one’ were, at least initially, intended to safeguard Patristic philosophy from the 
potentially dramatic consequences of the introduction of particular substances into 
the classical theory. In other words, Philoponus’ references to orthodox trinitar- 
ianism in chapter seven of the Arbiter may well have been intended in good faith as 
an indication of how the Trinitarian Godhead really could be one (considering the 
necessary commitment to particular natures in Christology) and should not, 
therefore, be rashly taken as an implicit endorsement of tritheism avant Ia lettre. 
We have become accustomed to the picture of John as an unapologetically icono- 
clastic thinker who enjoyed offending lesser minds by showing the insufficiency of 
their intellectual foundations. Yet the Arbiter, at least, has shown the philosopher- 
theologian in a very different light and it should be accepted that the iconoclastic 
image captures at best one part of his intellectual character. 

Ultimately, we cannot, of course, decipher Philoponus’ intentions. What can be 
established is this: the historical cause of sixth-century tritheism was not the 
adoption of the conceptual universal but the introduction into the classical theory 
of particular substances which could and arguably should be counted. 
If Philoponus played a crucial role in the emergence of this heresy, then, his 
contribution should be understood in connection with this doctrinal develop- 
ment. Yet the motivation for this transformation of the classical theory was 
ultimately miaphysite Christology or, as far as Philoponus was concerned, 
Christology pure and simple. 

This, then, is the primary significance of Philoponus’ place in the history of 
Patristic philosophy. He rigorously drew the conceptual conclusions from recent 
doctrinal developments resulting in a shift of the ontological focus from the 
universal to the particular. Christology as a theory about an individual person 
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necessitated a form of reflection that was much more geared towards the particu- 
lar than the classical theory with its ultimate priority on the universal had been. 
Philoponus perceived this irreconcilable tension more than anyone else did in the 
sixth century. Where Severus and Theodosius offered halfway houses, he opted for 
a new foundation, with the individual hypostasis at its centre as the one locus in 
and through which we encounter being in this world. 

This was the most radical revision the classical theory had received since its 
inception, but it was not a complete departure from the Cappadocian position. It 
is still possible to see in Philoponus echoes of the earlier tradition, and there is 
every reason to believe that he originally sought to reform, not abolish it—even 
though he may have altered this stance towards the end of his life. First of all, 
Philoponus shared with earlier miaphysites an affinity to what I have called the 
concrete dimension of the Cappadocian theory. Being or nature, while being 
universal, was represented and accessible to us only through its individual hypos- 
tases. In this sense, there was a continuity of being between the universal and the 
particular. This commitment is still perceptible in Philoponus even though he 
recognized that, in order to take it seriously, the ontological connection between 
individualized natures became difficult to uphold. Thus far, there is, indeed, 
discontinuity, but we may say that this discontinuity is the result of an attempt 
to push one aspect of the original theory to its logical conclusion. 

At the same time, Philoponus fell back on the ‘abstract’ universal which had 
been part of the classical theory since its very origin in Basil’s Against Eunomius. 
Here too, however, his reception of the earlier tradition came alongside with its 
modification. The abstract conception of substance or nature with its emphasis on 
the identity of the common account of being had not previously been extensively 
utilized to prove ontological unity. In Cappadocian theology, it was mostly 
employed to emphasize the equality of the hypostases who all shared univocally 
in the same predicates. Sixth-century Chalcedonians, as we shall see in more detail 
in later chapters, cherished this aspect of the classical theory but, once again, with 
little interest in its conceptual ability to explain the oneness of the universal nature. 

Philoponus’ innovation, then, consisted in his reliance on this concept for the 
demonstration of divine unity. In this, he was probably motivated, as argued 
above, by the effective demise of the concrete universal following the introduction 
of particular substances. We should, arguably, take this attempt at least as 
seriously as those of later Chalcedonians who worked in his shadow. 
Nonetheless, there can be but little doubt that Philoponus’ proposal to accept 
the conceptual unity of the logos as the only available and in itself fully satisfactory 
account of divine unity, was utterly unconvincing to both his contemporaries and 
later readers. This sense of dissatisfaction, however, does not answer the question 
as to whether a better alternative was available. As the next section (and, in a sense, 
the remainder of this book) will illustrate, it proved much easier to reject the great 
philosopher’s claims than to replace them with a more viable version of Patristic 
philosophy. 


6 


Damian of Alexandria and Peter 
of Callinicus 


Miaphysite Anti-tritheism 


Theodosius’ Theological Oration was a finely balanced treatise intended to 
expound orthodoxy as the middle between the heretical views of the tritheists 
and their radical opponents.’ Consequently, his rejection of tritheism was as mild 
as it was intellectually unpersuasive. In 585, however, almost twenty-five years 
after Theodosius’ Oration and around twenty years after his death, another 
miaphysite Patriarch of Alexandria, Damian, took up the pen in another attempt 
to combat tritheism. The spirit of his intervention, however, was rather different 
from the conciliatory tone displayed by his predecessor. 

Damian subsequently sent this book to his junior colleague Peter of Callinicus, 
miaphysite Patriarch of Antioch from 581, who took strong exception to Damian’s 
teaching and rebuked him on several occasions.” The controversy escalated; 
Damian defended his teaching in at least two festal letters and a long epistle, 
cited as the ‘many-lined letter’ (&mioroAY moAVorıxos) by his opponent. Peter 
responded in kind, initially with a collection of writings designed to prove that 
Damian’s charge of tritheism was unfounded, and ultimately with an elaborate 
polemical work in three books of which a Syriac translation survives in substantial 
parts. This treatise, which its editors have named Against Damian, is our main 
source for both Damian’s teaching and Peter’s rebuttal of it. 

The two opponents seem to have been starkly divergent intellectual characters. 
While Damian responded to the tritheistic crisis with a courageous attempt to 
reconfigure the tradition of Patristic philosophy in order to reassert the orthodox 
confession to an undivided Trinity in three hypostases, Peter appears as an 
infinitely learned but also pedantic scholar of little intellectual originality or 
conceptual force. His overriding concern, throughout his massive work, was to 
ascertain whether Damian could cite Patristic support for his teaching, and the 
feature that is arguably most impressive about the book is the sheer number of 
quotations from a wide range of fathers it contains. Peter chided Damian as often 


! Cf. Lang (2001a), 32. 
? Ebied/van Roey/Wickham (1981), 34-43 for a reconstruction of the controversy. Cf. also 
Wickham (2008); Miiller (1986). 
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for slight omissions in his quotations or for his failure to provide precise biblio- 
graphical detail of the texts he used as for his doctrinal errors. 

One evident advantage of Peter’s approach is that his extensive quotations from 
the writings of his opponent permit gauging to a considerable extent Damian’s 
teaching. This does not mean that Peter was a dispassionate investigator. His 
intention was polemical, and he focussed on those aspects of his opponent’s work 
that, from his viewpoint, had to be rebuked. Since, moreover, rebuttal in his case 
meant the proof of lacking Patristic support, his emphasis was on the use of words 
and terms more than ideas and concepts. In fact, as we shall see, it is arguable that 
Peter overlooked or ignored important elements of Damian’s proposal either because 
he was uninterested in them or because he felt they did not merit a response. 

It is important to recognize from the outset that the debate was not between a 
proponent and an opponent of tritheism. Both, Damian and Peter rejected tritheism 
which they identified as a new form of polytheism. Damian, admittedly, charged that 
Peter could not ultimately avoid the consequences leading to that heresy, whereas 
Peter was adamant that this was not the case. More remarkably, both of them also 
agreed that the introduction of particular substances into the classical theory was 
tantamount to tritheism. This amounted to a rather dramatic reversal of a position 
that only twenty-five years earlier had been pronounced authoritatively on behalf of 
the miaphysite community by Pope Theodosius of Alexandria. 

Both, then, found themselves in need of an alternative account of the Trinity 
and, eventually, the philosophical conception underpinning it; it was on their 
attempt to formulate such an alternative account that they diverged sharply. Put 
briefly, their disagreement can be described as follows: Damian believed that in 
order to avoid particular substances, the hypostases ought to be identified with 
their individuating properties and be understood to inhere, as such, in a universal 
substance. Peter, by contrast, thought it necessary to ascribe to the hypostases 
their own ‘substrate’ (ömokeiuevov) which bears the properties without being 
identical with the universal substance. 


6.1 Damian of Alexandria’s Theory of Hypostatic Properties 


Let us consider Damian’s position first. It is, arguably, the more interesting of the 
two. His philosophical conception which, we must not forget, was primarily 
intended to stem the danger of tritheism, can roughly be reconstructed under 
the following four headings: 


6.1.1 Hypostases Identical With Their Properties 


This contention was very much at the centre of the controversy. The reader of 
Peter’s book is told ad nauseam that Damian sought to avoid the tritheistic 
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dilemma by identifying the hypostasis with its property. In other words, hypos- 
tases, are not merely characterized by their idiomata but are identical with them. 
On this issue, the argument largely rested on the interpretation of Patristic proof 
texts; Peter clearly relished this aspect of the debate and, consequently laboured 
the point with excessive thoroughness in his work. 

Damian could refer to various Cappadocian texts seemingly defining hypostasis 
as the ‘bundle of properties’, notably the Epistle 38° which, therefore, was dis- 
cussed by Peter in great detail. G. L. Prestige, in his 1936 God in Patristic Thought, 
was sufficiently impressed by what he called Basil’s dallying ‘dangerously with a 
tendency to identify hypostasis with idioma’ to issue a severe reprobation against 
the Cappadocian’s choice of words.* The Oxford Patrologist, who knew nothing of 
Damian and Peter, did not think this was Basil’s view but acknowledged with 
concern that he could be read in such a way. 

Prestige believed the alternative was obvious: ‘But as his [sc. Basil’s] successors, 
and indeed his contemporary theologians, employed it [sc. the term hypostasis], it 
meant the concrete whole, objectively presented—ousia plus individuality, not 
individuality as distinguished from ousia.? Yet this was precisely the issue Damian 
was concerned about. If hypostasis was indeed understood in this manner, it was a 
particular substance, and it is hard to see in this case why the three hypostases are 
not also three deities and, ultimately, three gods. 

Key to Damian’s approach was the notion that the properties he sought to 
identify with hypostases were themselves subsisting. This, clearly, was his theor- 
etical attempt to steer a course between tritheism and Sabellianism, as he argued in 
one extant fragment.? Considering the hypostases as substances led to the former 
heresy since the properties would, in this case, be technically differentiae (Suhlape 
‘usyaye: odoiwders dıapopai). Considering them as ‘natural properties’ (dilayata 
kyanayata: iöuwpara pvoıka), on the other hand, would result in the latter error as 
it would turn Father, Son, and Spirit into one single hypostasis. 

Damian here uses technical terminology. Notably, all three terms will later 
appear in the same chapter of Damascene’s Elementary Instruction even though 
the ‘natural property’, which Damian appeared to understand as a mere accident 
is treated by John as equivalent to the differentia.’ Damian’s alternative thus is the 
following: the properties that characterize the hypostases are either differentiae, in 
which case each hypostasis would be a different species and they would no longer 
be homoousios; or they are accidents inhering in a single subject. Obviously, 


> [Basil], ep. 38,6,4-6 (1, 89 Courtonne). * Prestige (1952), 275-6. 5 Ibid. 

° Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 12 (2, 331, 71-333, 81 [330, 69-332, 78] Ebied/van Roey/ 
Wickham). 

? John of Damascus, IE 4 (22, 1-23 Kotter). 
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neither of these two options is desirable: consequently, the only one remaining is 
that they are ‘hypostatic properties’. 

Yet this argument does not seem to have yielded much for what appears to be 
Damian’s purpose. The question was not whether the idiomata of the Trinitarian 
Persons—or those of human individuals—serve to mark out a species or a 
particular being, but his claim was more specifically that these properties are the 
hypostases. In the technical debates to which he alluded, the differentiae were 
never considered to be the species but to make species by being added to the 
genus. Likewise, the ‘hypostatic property is not a ‘subsisting property’ but a 
property causing an ousia to subsist. 

Peter can therefore be forgiven if, in his polemical rebuttal of Damian’s present 
statement, he denied it any validity; Damian, he dismissively charged, might as 
well have admitted to either Arianism or Sabellianism.® Clearly, if Damian’s 
argument was to have any force, his conception must have been that ‘subsistence’ 
or concrete existence was itself, so to speak, a property or, at least, a characteristic 
of these subsisting properties by virtue of which they could be called hypostases. 
His term ‘hypostatic property’ did not, however, in itself yield such a claim unless 
supported by more far-reaching philosophical reflections. 


6.1.2 Hypostatized Properties Inherent in the Common Ousia 


The language of inherence is pervasive in Damian's references to ousia and 
hypostasis. Part of the reason for this preference must have been that he felt 
that, on this count, he was firmly in line with miaphysite tradition. Passages 
quoted in Chapters 4 and 5, from both Philoxenus of Mabbug and Severus of 
Antioch, indicate how natural it was for them to speak of the hypostases as ‘in’ 
their common ousia.? Given that Damian was evidently aware that he was at 
variance with Severus’ views on particular substances'?—or, at least, that there 
were many passages in this father that could be read along the lines of his 
opponents—he will have relished the sense that he was, on this count, simply 
reaffirming the teaching of his own tradition."' 

In both, Philoxenus and Severus, the language of inherence was imbedded into 
their adoption of the concrete universal. It is therefore likely that they thought of 
this relationship as akin to that between a part and its whole. Was this, however, 
also Damian's view? Considering the extended nature of Peter's investigation into 


* Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 12 (2, 339, 166-7 [338, 165-6] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 

? See Chapter 4, section 4.3, at n. 45 (for Severus); Chapter 5, section 5.2, at n. 27 (for Philoxenus). 

1° Cf. the striking concession at Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 35 (4, 5, 35-6 [4, 33-5] Ebied/van 
Roey/Wickham). 

11 Krausmüller (2018), 25-8. I think Krausmüller goes too far by implying that Damian’s reading 
was the only legitimate one. 
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Damian’s writings, evidence for Damian’s view on ousia is extremely difficult to 
elicit from the fragments contained in his opponent’s work. The few extant 
passages that seem to clarify this important point are not really discussed by 
Peter at all. What is evident is Damian’s rejection of the ‘abstract’ universal which 
he, probably, connected with Philoponus’ teaching: 


I say this because of those who misinterpret the fathers’ words when they say that 
the Holy Trinity is one in its account of being (melta d-"üsiä: Aóyos rs ovoías). 
For they then suppose that a posterior concept of the genus (melta 'ahrayta 
b-gensä) enters into theology.’” 


In one place Peter quotes Damian as claiming Patristic support for the statement 
that ‘substance is the material substrate’.’* Elsewhere, the Alexandrian pope is 
cited ascribing this view to Basil of Caesarea.'* 

The reference is, of course, to the following, celebrated passage in Against 
Eunomius II 4, as duly noted by the editors: 


Whenever we hear ‘Peter’, the name does not cause us to think of his substance— 
now by ‘substance’ I mean the material substrate (rò údov ómoke(uevov) which 
the name itself cannot ever signify—but rather the notion of the distinguishing 
marks that are considered in connection with him is impressed upon our mind.'? 


We have seen earlier that this chapter from Basil’s Against Eunomius was a 
favourite of Severus’ who relied on it when explaining the constitution of hypos- 
tasis. Severus did not, however, refer to ousia as the ‘material substrate’. The 
Patriarch of Antioch was not the first to shy away from Basil’s choice of language 
here. Gregory of Nyssa, when defending Basil’s youthful work against Eunomius 
in the 380s quoted the passage but intriguingly turned it into a negative: ‘by 
“ousia” I do not mean the material substrate’.’° There is not, to the best of my 
knowledge, any evidence that Basil’s text was cited or used by any ecclesiastical 
author between Gregory’s awkward reference to it and the apparently much more 
affirmative one in Damian. This alone should suffice to make these passages 
worthy of attention. 

This sense was not, however, shared by Damian’s opponent. Peter entirely 
ignored the former of the two, probably because it did not contain an explicit 
reference to a Patristic text and thus lay outside the remit he had set himself for his 


Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 36 (4, 51, 209-12 [50, 191-4] (Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). ET: 
ibid. (with changes). 

13 Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 17 (2, 447, 97-8 [446, 90-1] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 

14 Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 33 (3, 487, 318-19 [486, 293-4] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 
* Basil, AE II 4 (2, 20, 9-13 Sosboüé). ET: delCogliano/Radde Gallwitz, 134-5. 
16 Gregory of Nyssa, c£ III 5, 22 (168, 2-3 Jaeger). 
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rebuttal. As for the latter, this merely elicited a rebuke to Damian for failing to give 
an exact reference. Did Peter not recognize the text? This seems unlikely given not 
only his generally excellent and detailed acquaintance with major Cappadocian 
texts but also his extensive engagement with this precise chapter." In fact, his own 
use of the term ‘substrate’, to which we shall have to return, may well contain an 
indirect recognition of this aspect of Damian’s theory. It must, therefore, have 
been for reasons of his own that the Antiochene Patriarch decided to leave this 
part of his opponent’s thought unexamined. 

Nevertheless, these references, marginal though they appear within Peter’s vast 
treatise, may well be central for understanding Damian’s thought. It may be worth 
recalling that in modern scholarship this very passage from Basil’s Against 
Eunomius has played a considerable role as scholars have used it to argue for a 
Stoic background to the doctrine of properties (idiomata).'? In this interpretation, 
the Cappadocians, or at least Basil? would have conceived of the relationship of 
ousia and hypostasis on the basis of an indefinite totality to which properties of 
more specificity are subsequently added, similar to the Stoic notion of universal 
and particular property.”° 

It seems extremely likely that none of the Cappadocians ever fully embraced 
this Stoic model except as inscribed into a more ‘Aristotelian’ logic in which 
universal and particular properties are characteristic of individuals and their 
classes.”' This, as I have argued in Chapters 2 and 3, became the ‘classical’ theory 
that was received by subsequent generations of Eastern theologians. Yet the ‘Stoic’ 
traces were clearly there, and it appears that Damian in his search for an 
alternative to tritheism appropriated them for his own purposes.” 

It seems, then, that the language of inherence in Damian must be read against 
the backdrop of this understanding of ousia. The hypostases are ‘in’ the substance 
not—as in earlier miaphysites—as individuals in the collective totality of the 
whole class, but similar to the way the Stoic common and individual qualities 
inhere in a universal, but undetermined, substance, which these philosophers 
identified with matter. 

At this point, however, the question inevitably arises of how such a view of 
ousia as a ‘material substrate’ could apply to the Trinity. Obviously, there is no 
matter in the deity; can such a claim, consequently, ever be more than an ad hoc 


17 Cf. Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. II 8; II 13; II 15; I 19. 

18 Cf Grillmeier/Hainthaler CCT I, 372-3; Hübner (1972); Balás (1976). Robertson (1998, 415-16) 
is sceptical about the Stoic credentials of this passage. 

? Hübner found in this passage additionally the key for what he considered a radical philosophical 
difference between Basil and Gregory of Nyssa: (1972), 482-3. 

?° Note though that the Stoics thought of the material substrate as physically divided among 
individuals: Robertson (1998), 402 with n. 34. 

*1 This corresponds to the way Porphyry integrated the Stoic notion of ‘individual property’ into a 
fundamentally Aristotelian model as shown in Chiaradonna (2000). 

? Cf. Zachhuber (2006). 
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argument without further philosophical value? It is intriguing in this connection 
to compare a passage in which the Alexandrian pope wrote about divine unity in 
language strongly reminiscent of the ps.-Dionysius;? 


And if he truly is what he is called in the full sense, and every teacher of truth 
professes that the ‘one’, said in the full sense of the Holy Trinity, is more fully one 
than any others and is, as it were, more unique, clearly, the ‘one’ is to be 
apprehended not only merely in name but in reality too. Hence, if we proceed 
in an order from the ‘one’ to those in it and thence descend to creatures, the more 
we descend the more manifold becomes the impress on our minds until, attain- 
ing to ultimate division, we halt at plurality. And if we thence ascend again, we 
find nothing unique, even though in the upwards course plurality is contracted 
gradually until in our returning we again reach the truly ‘one’ from whom all that 
are have their existence." 


Damian's reference in this passage to the ‘one’ and ‘those in it’ makes it clear that 
he has the ousia and its three hypostases in mind employing his usual language of 
inherence. This indicates that he was willing to contemplate a model of the Trinity 
in which the three hypostases have their ultimate origin and their ontological 
foundation in the substance as the true ‘one’ which is the beginning and the end of 
the ontological hierarchy. In this understanding, the divine substance is not, 
admittedly, a ‘material substrate’ in the literal sense, but it does not appear absurd 
to perceive a connection between the indeterminacy and the all-embracing char- 
acter of the Stoic ousia and the notion of divine substance as a super-substantial 
and superabundant source of all being and unity. 


6.1.3 Hypostases as Substantial Properties 


Damian wished to avoid the idea that the hypostases are particular substances 
because he considered this view as the root cause of tritheism. Instead, he 
emphasized time and again the desirability of a strict conceptual separation of 
ousia and hypostasis, as he could indeed find it in the Cappadocians.? Yet in 
doing so he was confronted with the undeniable observation that terms associated 
with the common divine substance are predicated of the individual hypostases. As 
the account of miaphysite developments in Chapters 4 and 5 has demonstrated, 


?* Cf. esp. ps.-Dionysius Areopagita, De div. nom. XIII 2-3. 

24 Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 40 (4, 149, 39-151, 53 [148, 38-150, 48] Ebied/van Roey/ 
Wickham). 

25 Intriguing in this regard is Damian’s utilization of a fragment ascribed to Eustathius of Antioch, 
cited in C. Dam. III 42-3, which has a close rapport to Gregory of Nyssa's [?] Graec. Cf. Hübner (1971), 
199-229; Zachhuber (1997). 
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this very observation led to the crisis of the classical theory that found its ultimate 
expression in Philoponus’ energetic transformation of the inherited Cappadocian 
ontology. 

The Alexandrian pope sought to address this issue by speaking of ‘substantial 
hypostasis (qnuma ‘üsyäyä: úróoraoıs odcwwdns). Due to the hypostases' partici- 
pation in divine substance, the latter is always indicated alongside, as it were, when 
we speak of the Person. Saying, for example, ‘God Father’, he argued, we associate 
the primary referent (Father) with the nature because he participates in it: 


By saying ‘God’, we make plain the substance and the common; by the denom- 
ination ‘Father’ we indicate the hypostasis and the properness of the prosopon. 
[...] So God the Father is both participant and participated that is, is a substan- 
tial hypostasis and not only an indication of a hypostasis.”° 


Elsewhere, Damian wrote similarly of the legitimacy of predicating ‘nature, sub- 
stance, and God’ of the three persons due to their joint participation in the ousia. 
Divine attributes too can only be predicated of the persons with this caveat.?” 

These statements can be taken as indicative of the heightened awareness of the 
complex relationship between ontological and logical accounts of universal and 
particular being on the one hand, and the concept of predication on the other. Be 
this however as it may, this aspect of Damian’s theory clearly is deeply problem- 
atic as it would appear to suggest that the individuals are not ‘really’ what they are 
said to be: Peter and Paul are not really human beings but can only be called this 
on account of their participation in universal human nature; and Father, Son, and 
Spirit are not truly and fully God even though they can be called God insofar as 
they subsist ‘in’ the Trinitarian substance. 

Combining this last observation with Damian’s ‘Dionysian’ emphasis on divine 
unity may indicate that he did not consider this implicit gradation between the 
hypostases and the ousia a problem but, rather, saw it as appropriately indicative 
of the ultimate priority of the single divine substance. We shall find in subsequent 
chapters that Damian would not have been the only thinker in his time to harbour 
views of that kind. Yet whatever their spiritual or theological value, they clearly 
depart from the theological consensus of the fourth century when the 
Cappadocians developed their own philosophy consciously as an attempt to 
avoid the charge that the homoousion implied the existence of an antecedent, 
first substance.”* Philoponus too referred to such a view as a patently absurd 


alternative to his ‘tritheism’.?? 
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Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 32 (435, 68-73 [434, 63-7] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). ET: ibid. 
Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 35 (4, 5, 42-8 [4, 41-7] (Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). ET: ibid. 
?* Cf. Chapter 2, section 2.2.1. 

? Philoponus, C. Them., fr. 18 (154 [161] van Roey) and Chapter 5, section 5.3, at n. 84. 
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6.1.4 Damian’s Anti-tritheism 


What can, in summary, be said of Damian’s attempt? Any evaluation must start 
from the concession that the extant fragments do not permit a full picture of his 
ideas. Peter’s reply was almost exclusively focussed on the issue of Patristic 
support for Damian’s novel teaching. As we have seen, he was therefore selective 
in his attention to his opponent’s thoughts. Extant fragments reflect Peter’s 
interests, not Damian’s. That said, the scrupulously pedantic attitude the 
Antiochene brought to his polemic does mean that he quoted his Alexandrian 
opponent at great length allowing more than a glimpse into the latter’s ideas. 

Damian’s significance consists in his recognition that the classical theory itself 
had to be reasserted if the threat of tritheism was to be effectively countered. 
Whereas Theodosius had been content to regulate doctrinal language, Damian 
accepted the need for conceptual clarification. In this attempt, he boldly reached 
out for a novel paradigm that could overcome recent difficulties. His analysis, it 
appears, was based on the insight that the mostly Christological reflection of his 
own century had shifted the ontological centre of gravity increasingly away from 
the universal and almost entirely towards the particular. The most potent symbol 
of that shift, evidently, was the establishment of particular substances as part of the 
accepted Patristic philosophy. It was this, more than anything else, that had led to 
the rise of tritheism. 

It is fascinating and at the same time highly indicative of the ‘classical’ status of 
the Cappadocian theory that Damian in this situation evidently hearkened back to 
those fourth-century writers in search of a better solution. The two main elements 
of his idiosyncratic theory, the identification of hypostasis with property and the 
notion of ousia as substrate, were retrieved by him from Basil and his colleagues. 
Regardless of whether his exegesis of these texts was ultimately sustainable, it 
should also not be denied that Damian correctly sensed a rapprochement between 
his own concern and that of his fourth-century forerunners insofar as they, too, 
had been keen to define ousia and hypostasis as different and complementary to 
each other. 

This, at least, was true for what I have called in this book the ‘abstract’ 
dimension of their thought. In many ways, Damian retrieves this aspect of 
Cappadocian thought which, as we have seen, had been largely sidelined by the 
miaphysite tradition in favour of the ‘concrete’ dimension which worked so well 
with their insistence on the identity and continuity of being between the universal 
and the particular. Damian evidently gave up both main tenets of the concrete 
aspect of the classical theory as he neither considers hypostasis the individuated 
nature, nor thinks of the latter as the whole containing all individuals. 

As for the individual, Damian presents a possible albeit ultimately implausible 
reading of the ‘abstract’ definition of hypostasis often found in Basil and the two 
Gregories according to which the term merely indicates the collection of particular 
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properties. On the side of the universal, however, Damian eschewed the ‘abstract’ 
view which had been common to Chalcedonians, such as John of Caesarea and 
Leontius of Byzantium, and John Philoponus. Damian must have been concerned 
that it could not sufficiently safeguard the full unity of the Trinitarian Godhead. 
Instead, as we have seen, he unearthed Basil’s occasional reference to substance as 
the ‘material substrate’ and, it appears, combined this with an emphasis on the 
absolute transcendence of the single ousia along ps.-Dionysian lines. 

Unless there was much of significance in Damian’s texts that Peter has sup- 
pressed, we must admit that the latter had reasons for his objections. There is no 
evidence that Damian had a good answer to the question of why the ‘hypostatic 
properties’ instead of individuating a substance are now themselves hypostases. 
And the connection established between them and the ousia in which they 
participate produced the kind of chorismos the Peripatetics had, rightly, criticized 
about the original Platonic theory of forms.” 


6.2 Peter of Callinicus: Hypostases as ‘Substrates’ 
with Properties 


What is Peter of Callinicus’ alternative account of ousia and hypostasis? It is in 
itself significant that, given the extraordinary amount of text we have from his pen, 
this question is almost more difficult to answer than that regarding his opponent. 
Peter felt he was unfairly attacked for tritheism which he himself rejected. Indeed, 
as we have seen, he avoided the concept of particular substances, which had given 
rise to the tritheistic movement.?' He also obviously rejected Damian’s notion of 
hypostatic properties. This conception, he felt, simply did not do justice to the 
witness of the fathers who were always careful to write of properties that are 
‘around’ the hypostasis thus indicating that while properties and hypostases 
belong together, they are not the same. Where does all this leave the Antiochene 
Bishop? 

Interestingly, Peter picked up his opponent’s term ‘substrate’ (sim: dzroKeipevov). 
As we have seen, Damian introduced this term to characterize his own concept of 
ousia. Unsurprisingly, Peter did not directly admit to this dependence on his 
opponent but given the unusual choice of word which, in Damian, had its 
Patristic justification, it appears unlikely that two late sixth-century thinkers 
would have opted for it independently of each other. In fact, the following passage, 
together with its context, makes this assumption a near certainty: 


?? Tt is also unclear what the notion of ousia as ‘material substrate’ says about the generic properties 
supposedly characterizing the hypostases of the common nature. Cf. Zachhuber (2006), 426. 

ĉl Damian notes this point but dismisses it as subterfuge: Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 20 (3, 17, 
183-4 [16, 171] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 
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When we say, e.g. of the Father, that he is unbegotten, we disclose a twofold 
conception and indicate the substrate by ‘is’ and what does not belong to the 
substrate by ‘unbegotten’ Thus it is possible to see in each of the other two 
hypostases both the substrate and what appears on the substrate.” 


The occasion for this statement was provided to Peter by a citation from Gregory 
of Nyssa’s Against Eunomius?? that used extremely similar terminology. Peter's 
own statement is little more than an elaboration on Nyssen’s words. His polemical 
purpose, however, as made explicit in what follows the present quotation, was to 
disown Damian’s view that ‘substrate’ referred to the universal ousia.** Peter, then, 
evidently chose the term substrate because Damian had used it before but with the 
purpose of marking the contrast between their mutual views. 

From the present passage, it is evident that Peter found in Gregory a distinction 
between the property ‘unbegotten’ and the ‘substrate’ which bears it. This clearly is 
crucial: the hypostasis is not the property but the subject in which the latter 
inheres and which it bears. In this sense he offered something approaching a 
definition of hypostasis: 


A hypostasis is neither each characteristic property of the hypostasis nor, 
again, indeed, a collection of characteristic properties (as it pleases new-fangled 
literature to suppose) but (as examination of the truth in the foregoing has 
proved) the substrate (sim: izoxeiuevov), it being understood that the properties 
appear on it.” 


Given that Peter does not want to operate with particular substances and disap- 
proves of Damian’s ‘new-fangled’ identification of hypostasis with property, the 
safest assumption must be that he considers hypostasis simply the concrete 
individual which, in order to avoid the ambiguous term ousia, he names substrate. 

This interpretation can be confirmed by considering briefly Peter’s understand- 
ing of ousia. This may be the one topic on which he was unequivocal throughout 
his work. With Severus and other earlier miaphysites, he unhesitatingly accepted 
the concrete universal. In fact, he may have taken this theory so much for granted 
that he never even suspected Damian to harbour an alternative view. He would, 
therefore, scold the Alexandrian pope for speaking of the presence of ousia in the 
hypostasis which, Peter alleged, would imply that there was no difference at all 
between the hypostasis and the whole Trinity.?* 


%2 Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 31 153-60 (Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). ET: ibid., 144-9. 

3 Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. III 5, 56 (2, 180, 19-24 Jaeger). For Gregory’s use of ómoke(uevov cf. now: 
Edwards (2019), 116-28, esp. 118-20. 

?* Esp. at C. Dam. III 31, 174-84 (Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 

?* peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 31 (3, 375, 34-8 [374, 34-9] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). ET: ibid. 

°° Peter of Callinicus, C. Dam. III 32 (3, 437, 80-8 [436, 74-82] Ebied/van Roey/Wickham). 
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If, then, Peter thought the ousia was the totality of the class, and if he, further, 
thought of the hypostasis as a ‘substrate’ to which individual properties were 
attached, but did not think that this substrate was a particular substance, the only 
feasible explanation would be that Peter thought of hypostases as parts of the 
universal substance and, by that token, not themselves substances but hypostases. 

If this conclusion is accepted, the Antiochene’s view was, in effect, a full 
retrieval of the concrete dimension of the classical theory: both ousia and hypos- 
tasis are concrete entities. The latter is the individual characterized by properties 
but not identical with them, while the former is their totality and, as such, different 
from the individual part. This assessment must, however, be immediately quali- 
fied. The main tenet of the “concrete dimension’ was the emphasis on the 
ontological continuity between universal and particular. As we have seen, even 
in the Cappadocians this permitted the use of physis for both levels when seen 
from this perspective. That same character of the concrete aspect of the 
Cappadocian theory was also, subsequently, the motivation for its reception by 
Severus and even Philoponus, despite the explicit modifications the latter brought 
to the classical theory in its entirety. 

In Peter of Callinicus, by contrast, this very tenet of the classical theory is 
omitted. In order to avoid particular substances and, with them, tritheism, the 
Patriarch of Antioch insisted on a radical separation between hypostasis and ousia 
within the concrete account. This is an extremely strange view, but Peter’s 
exposition of his theory, if it can even be called this, leaves no other conclusion. 

These attempts to analyse the few indications emerging from Peter of 
Callinicus’ long treatise for his own understanding of ousia and hypostasis 
confirm the initial impression of this Patriarch as an ecclesiastic whose strength 
lay more in his encyclopaedic learning than in original ideas. While he perceived 
the deep-seated conceptual problems inherent in earlier miaphysite theology, and 
while he made legitimate criticisms of Damian’s attempt to circumvent those, he 
was unable to offer anything resembling a more viable alternative. 


6.3 Miaphysitism and its Modification of the Classical Theory 


The debates we have followed in this part of the book can easily appear petty and 
technical in equal measure confirming the frequent suspicion that the doctrinal 
controversies after the Council of Chalcedon degenerated into a formalistic 
conflict over terminological precision, an early version of the notorious rabies 
theologorum. Yet there is a bigger picture which such characterizations occlude. 
The fundamental claims developed by the miaphysite opponents of Chalcedon, in 
particular their insistence on natures as particularized in the hypostasis, were 
indicative of the more fundamental way in which systematic Christology, as it 
began to emerge during the fifth and sixth centuries, impacted intellectual history. 
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The systematic attempt to theorize about a single person, a single individual 
brought up unprecedented intellectual challenges, and these conceptual difficul- 
ties had potentially wide-ranging implications. 

Few indications, admittedly, have emerged that these consequences were in 
view among the discussants of the time. Their firm focus was, throughout, on the 
conceptual needs of the doctrinal controversy in which they were engaged. In 
addressing the issues emerging from those debates, theologians availed themselves 
of a number of canonical Patristic texts that were subjected to an increasingly 
detailed, albeit often largely literalist interpretation. Some influence is in evidence 
from contemporaneous philosophy, notably in the case of John Philoponus, but 
overall its impact remains remarkably limited. 

The transformation of the classical theory that occurred in these circumstances 
can mostly be ascribed to the attempt to integrate Christology into the account of 
logic and ontology the miaphysite Cyrilians had inherited from the Cappadocians. 
It appears that this alignment did not, initially, happen on their own initiative. 
Given the conservative design of their theologies, this cannot surprise since only 
very limited evidence existed that any fourth or fifth century writer had attempted 
such a thing. Yet when confronted with this proposal by Chalcedonians such as 
John of Caesarea, Severus and his followers quickly adapted it to their own end. 

The fundamental intuition with which this alignment was undertaken can be 
summarized in one key point that was, at the same time, pivotal to their under- 
standing of Cyril’s Christology according to which in Jesus Christ the Godhead 
has become human in a single nature. This nature, all miaphysites after Severus 
considered as a composite of divine and human, but, as such, an individual and 
not a universal nature. From this tenet flowed their principal alignment with what 
I have called the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian theory emphasizing the 
ontological continuity between nature and hypostasis which they expressed 
through the maxim that there could be no nature without a hypostasis. 

Their first conceptual task, therefore, was the development of a notion of 
particular or individual natures that could explain how the universal was present 
in the individual. The absence of such a concept from the classical theory proved a 
serious drawback. Not that the Cappadocians had denied that universal natures 
existed in individual hypostases, but they refused to offer any explanation of how 
this presence could be conceptualized. This, arguably, was no coincidence but 
reflected the inherent difficulties the individuation of the universal posed for the 
overall cast of the Cappadocian theory. 

Accordingly, we encounter an uneven record in earlier miaphysite authors who 
often seem unable to say with any precision what the difference was between 
individual nature and hypostasis. Important reflections were contributed by 
Severus of Antioch, but they too remained inconclusive. It was only, apparently, 
John Philoponus who clarified this point by identifying the particular nature with 
the individual insofar as the latter contained the full account of the nature. For 
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him, the particular nature was, thus far, the same as the individual but without its 
individual properties. This proposal seems to have been accepted as an authentic 
interpretation of Severan orthodoxy, but it led to the tritheistic controversy. As we 
have seen, there were attempts towards the end of the sixth century to find 
alternative solutions but without much success. 

Directly related to the clarification of the presence of nature in the individual 
was, inevitably, the problem of their status as universals. Here, the traditional view 
strongly endorsed by Philoxenus, Severus, Theodosius, and Peter of Callinicus, 
was the concrete view identifying the unity of the universal with the totality of the 
individuals. In fact, we found some of the most unequivocal statements to this end 
in these miaphysite authors who did not, apparently, see a problem in applying it 
to the Trinity as well as created beings. Philoponus, however, rejected it clearly 
albeit implicitly replacing it with the abstract unity of the common logos, a move 
that came to be associated, rightly or wrongly, with his embrace of tritheism. 

The miaphysites adopted the classical theory for an explanation of the concrete 
individual, intent to highlight the unbreakable bond of the particular with the 
nature it expresses. This focus on the individual as an individuated or instantiated 
nature was at the centre of their philosophical concern; they gave different and 
conflicting answers to the question of how this could be reconciled with any kind 
of universal ontological unity. In this way, they shifted Patristic philosophy from 
its previous preference for the universal to a stronger emphasis on the particular. 
Their motivation was their concern for Christological doctrine in the Cyriline 
tradition. In doing so, they highlighted, whether intentionally or not, the fragility 
of all attempts to draw on universal notions in a robust theory of the individual. 
Whatever help generic notions of divinity or humanity may offer in understand- 
ing the person of Jesus Christ, must therefore be strictly limited by the primary 
focus on his irreducible individuality. This is the major contribution of this strand 
of Patristic philosophy to the wider history of ideas. 


% 
Laying the Foundations 


John the Grammarian and Leontius of Byzantium 


7.1 John the Grammarian of Caesarea 


7.1.1 The Apology of the Council of Chalcedon 
in its Historical Context 


All representatives of the Chalcedonian variant of Patristic philosophy who 
flourished in the sixth and early seventh centuries, pose major problems to the 
scholar seeking to ascertain details of their historical identity and their literary 
output. The two individuals whose contribution to this movement will be exam- 
ined first, are no exception to this rule. 

The first writer who needs to be mentioned and discussed is only known to us 
as John of Caesarea or John the Grammarian. It has sometimes been claimed that 
his Apology for the Council of Chalcedon was written in connection with a synod of 
moderate Chalcedonians that took place in Alexandretta between 514 and 518, 
about which we know from a letter by Philoxenus of Mabbug to a certain Maron 
of Anazarbos.* If the Apology mentioned in this letter is indeed the work by John 
the Grammarian, it is likely that he hailed from Caesarea Cappadocia, and this is 
indeed what Marcel Richard and others have concluded.’ There are, however, 
reasons to be sceptical of this conjecture, as André de Halleux has shown; John's 
Caesarea might thus perfectly well have been the more famous city in Palestine 
associated with Patristic thought at least since the third century. 

John's relevance for Patristic philosophy largely rests on the remains of his 
Apology. The work has left few traces in Greek. It was important enough to 
provoke the great Severus of Antioch into writing a polemic, Against the 
Impious Grammarian, which in its turn became foundational for the miaphysite 
case against Chalcedon, as we have seen in a previous chapter." It is, therefore, 
necessary to recall again that Severus’ work was practically unknown in the West 
until the twentieth century, when the extant parts of a Syriac translation were 


* Lebon (1909), 139-47. For the text of the letter cf. Lebon (19302), 1-84. 
5 Richard (1977), viii-xii; Moeller (1951), 672. 

é Halleux (1977). Cf. also Perrone (1980), 250-1; dell'Osso (2012), 89-91. 
7 See Chapter 4, section 4.3. 
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published for the first time by Joseph Lebon. On the basis of the fragments from 
the Grammarian’s work that are cited by Severus, Marcel Richard was then able to 
restore for the Grammarian several Greek passages, which had previously been 
ascribed to Eulogius, the Chalcedonian Patriarch of Alexandria at the turn of the 
seventh century.° 

All this means that no awareness whatsoever of the Grammarian’s importance 
for the history of post-Chalcedonian thought existed among Western scholars 
until the latter half of the twentieth century. Since then, he has been recognized as 
a crucial, early voice of an intellectually and philosophically ambitious 
Chalcedonianism; more specifically, he has been identified with the Cyriline, so- 
called neo-Chalcedonian interpretation of the Council’s theology. Despite such 
general recognition, scholars have hardly been enthusiastic in their embrace of the 
Grammarian as an object of research. Few publications have been specifically 
devoted to his thought; the most important resources are overview presentations 
of Christological developments in the sixth century.’ 

There are good reasons to consider John the Grammarian a major innovator in 
the history of Patristic philosophy. The case for such an assessment has already 
been presented in the context of Severus’ work. Principally, it appears that John 
must be credited with the momentous decision to apply the logic of the classical 
theory to Christology. We can still gather from Severus’ indignation how unusual 
and unexpected this line of argument appeared in the early sixth century. And yet 
this approach became widely accepted within only a few decades including, as we 
have seen, among major miaphysite authors. 

The Grammarian’s conceptual innovation did not, however, happen in a 
vacuum. As any reader of the extant fragments of the Apology will note, many 
of his major contentions are formulated as responses to objections, some of which 
make sense only on the basis of his own, novel interpretation of Chalcedonian 
teaching. The best explanation for this fact, it seems, is that the Apology was part of 
a continuing debate in which his specific ideas had already been subject to a 
miaphysite critique. 

Maron’s aforementioned letter to Philoxenus provides valuable evidence for 
precisely this debate regardless of the precise connection between John the 
Grammarian and the Synod of Alexandretta. Several key points of the specific 
Chalcedonianism to be found in the Apology are put to the Bishop of Mabbug by 
his correspondent and rebutted in Philoxenus’ reply. The Chalcedonians of 
Alexandretta clearly aimed for a compromise with their miaphysite opponents. 
They denied the importance of the Tome of Leo and, indeed, the Christological 


è Richard (1977) xvi-xxv following earlier suggestions by Moeller (1951a). 
? Perrone (1980), 249-60; Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 52-67; Uthemann 1997), 60-94; 
dell’Osso (2012), 88-111; Gleede, (2012), 50-61. Cf. also: Lang (1998); Zhyrkova (2017). 
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definition of the Council of 451,'? probably in view of the frequent argument that 
the Council of Ephesus had excluded the possibility of new creeds.*’ They sought to 
reconcile the language of two natures with the mia-physis formula.'* Most import- 
antly perhaps, they justified the two natures in the Incarnate with the double 
homoousion which they, apparently, considered an ecumenically acceptable for- 
mula—and Philoxenus’ reply proves that this assumption was essentially valid.’ 

Maron’s letter shines a fascinating spotlight on a situation in which the 
adherents to the Council of Chalcedon were clearly on the back foot. Their 
arguments were primarily intended not to disown the position of their miaphysite 
opponents but to justify their own retention of the language of two natures in the 
Incarnate by means of an interpretation of the mia-physis formula compatible 
with this kind of claim. This strategy reflects a political constellation prior to the 
accession of Justin I (518) during which the pendulum had swung considerably in 
the direction of the miaphysite forces who, under the leadership of Philoxenus and 
Severus, pressed for an anti-Chalcedonian reading of the Henotikon, the ill-fated 
compromise document introduced by Emperor Zenon in 482.'* At this point in 
time, the question for some Chalcedonians seems to have been how elements of 
the Council’s teaching could be preserved in an imperial settlement that was 
overall favourable to the cause of its opponents. 

John the Grammarian’s Apology for the Council of Chalcedon was evidently part 
of that attempt, and his approach to doctrinal and philosophical questions is 
largely determined by that context. It is possible that the transience of this 
particular constellation, which came to a rapid conclusion with the death of 
Emperor Anastasius in 518, was partly responsible for the apparent marginaliza- 
tion of the Grammarian’s work which seems much less acknowledged among his 
co-religionists than that of Leontius who, while his near contemporary, wrote in 
the pro-Chalcedonian era that followed and whose Chalcedonianism, conse- 
quently, was much more assertively presented. 

If so, it would not be without irony that John’s conceptual innovations, which 
were the product of the ‘shy Chalcedonianism’ of the early sixth century remained 
foundational for much of subsequent Chalcedonian philosophy. It is, therefore, 
imperative to consider the details of his approach. 


* + % 


Perhaps the key intuition underlying the Grammarian’s argument in the Apology 
is the identification of the ‘two natures’ of the formula of Chalcedon with universal 


10 Philoxenus, Ad Maron. 3 (40 [60, 11-16] Lebon). 

™ ACO 1, 1,7, 105, 20-106, 1. Cf. Philoxenus, Letter to the monks of Senoun, cited in: Grillmeier/ 
Hainthaler, Christ in Christian Tradition II/1, 286; L'Huillier (1996), 159-63. 

12 Philoxenus, Ad Maron. 3 (40 [60, 3-6] Lebon). 

13 Philoxenus, Ad Maron. 3 (40 [60, 6-9] Lebon); 5 (40-1 [61, 7-10] Lebon). 

14 Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/1, 247-317. 
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human and divine natures as understood in the classical theory. As we have seen 
in Chapter 4, Severus felt particularly offended in this connection by the 
Grammarian’s practice of referring to these natures as substances (ousiai) which 
was at variance with Patristic usage. This terminological idiosyncrasy points 
directly to the Grammarian’s main justification for his conceptual innovation 
which, as previous scholars have recognized,'” was the double homoousion align- 
ing Christ’s dual relationship to the Father on the one hand, and to humanity on 
the other with the Nicene language of consubstantiality that had been established 
for the former of these relations since the fourth century. 

This was a brilliant move. The double homoousion was widely recognized at the 
time—it was, obviously, part of the Chalcedonian definition, but Cyril had also 
accepted it and major miaphysite authors followed him in that practice. It could 
thus be considered an ecumenically accepted form of language. At the same time, 
as I have shown in Chapter 3, the formula was, in the fifth century, one of the early 
signs of the gradual application of the classical theory, or at least of language 
associated with it, to Christology. This transfer was hardly driven by a conscious 
attempt to create an overarching theoretical framework embracing theology and 
economy; many or most instances in which the double homoousion was employed 
during this period could, arguably, be reconstructed as merely reiterating that 
Christ was as fully human as he was fully divine. Still, some evidence existed that 
the conceptual potential contained in this formula was beginning to show itself 
even at this early stage. 

In proposing that Chalcedon had simply extended the logic of the classical 
theory to Christology, thus, the Grammarian skilfully tapped into this already 
existing potential. What may have been more, he recovered for the cause of 
Chalcedon a powerful Patristic justification. Part of the strength of the miaphysite 
opposition to the imperial doctrine lay in its self-confident assertion that its own 
teaching was in continuity with the single most important Patristic authority on 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, Cyril of Alexandria. The Grammarian’s recon- 
struction of the Chalcedonian doctrine along the conceptual lines of the classical 
theory, whatever else it may have accomplished, succeeded in advancing a plaus- 
ible counter-claim to this line of argument. Chalcedon was not new-fangled 
teaching but, rather, the application of the most respected Patristic authority to 
a newly emerging theological problem.'° 

As we have seen, Severus was adamant that the Christological use of physis was 
entirely misconceived when understood as universal ousia. Yet the Grammarian 


15 Uthemann (1997), 62-5; Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 56. 

16 To highlight this link, Chalcedonian authors would rarely fail to refer to Nazianzen’s ep. 101 with 
its succinct claim that in the Incarnation things were somehow ‘the reverse’ of what they were in the 
Trinity (éumaAw 7) èri rs rpıados exe: 21, 3-4 [44 Gallay]). The Grammarian was no exception to this 
rule: Apol. conc. Chalc. V (57, 240 Richard). Cf. also Leontius of Byzantium, CNE (178, 24-5 Daley); 
John of Damascus, DFCN 8 (188, 97 Kotter) and Uthemann 1997), 62-4. 
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was unfazed. Like the participants of the Synod of Alexandretta, he fastened on the 
formula ‘out of two natures’ which Cyril and the miaphysites accepted. How could 
physis in this context not mean universal nature? If ‘out of two natures’ did not 
mean that the unique person of the saviour was constituted from (universal) 
divine and human natures, it would follow that he was constituted from two 
hypostases which, for obvious reasons, was entirely blasphemous. 

The Grammarian’s main contribution to the history of Patristic philosophy was 
the result of his ambition to go beyond a defence of Chalcedon against the fierce 
attacks of its opponents. In the process, he advanced a novel, powerful and, as we 
shall see, highly influential strategy for integrating Chalcedonian Christology into 
an overall vision of Patristic philosophy. This does not mean, however, that he 
could avoid dealing with miaphysite objections to the teaching of the Council. In 
fact, the bulk of our extant fragments show him mount such a defence. The main 
objections he had to confront remained crucial for the manner in which the 
Chalcedonian case was developed and presented over at least the next century, 
evidence for the philosophically deeply problematical position in which all these 
writers found themselves and from where they had to make their own case even 
during periods when political fortunes were more favourable to their cause. 


7.1.2 Anti-Chalcedonian Arguments 


At this point, therefore, it is worth considering, the two main counter-arguments 
that Chalcedonian authors had to address time after time. While they were, 
inevitably, often made in a polemical context, they show quite distinctly the 
conceptual problems resulting from the Chalcedonian adaptation of the classical 
theory. 

The former of them is the celebrated axiom that there can be ‘no nature without 
hypostasis’ which seems to have gained the status of a battle-cry among the 
Council’s opponents. For the sake of simplicity, I shall refer to it in what follows 
as the NNWH-principle. The origin of this axiom lies in pre-Chalcedonian times 
when it was used, at least occasionally, by Nestorius.'” In the debates following the 
Council it is constantly evoked by its miaphysite opponents? As the 
Grammarian helpfully explains,? it is thought to imply that those who teach 
two natures cannot avoid confessing two hypostases as well. The doctrine of the 
Council is thus shown to be either self-contradictory or implicitly Nestorian. 


17 Nestorius, Lib. Heracl. (442 Bedjan). 

18 The Chalcedonian author of De sectis claims the miaphysites borrowed it from the Nestorians: 
[Leontius], Sect. VII (PG 86/1, 1244 D). 

?? John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 1 (51, 82-4 Richard). 
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Modern scholars have often interpreted this axiom as an inference from the 
alleged identification of physis and hypostasis by the miaphysite opponents of 
Chalcedon.” No nature without hypostasis, on this reading, would simply mean 
that, since nature and hypostasis are the same reality, two natures had to be two 
hypostases as well. Against such an interpretation, it has to be observed, first of all, 
that Chalcedonian writers rarely or never protest against the validity of the axiom 
even though they certainly do not subscribe to the identity of the two terms. 

This general acceptance of the fundamental validity of the NNWH-axiom can, 
however, be easily explained by noting that it is little more than an inference of the 
classical theory, specifically of its concrete dimension. The formula oó« Eorıv qois 
avumöoraros offers a succinct expression of the insight that universal natures only 
and exclusively exist in individual hypostases. This was, as we have seen, one of the 
foundational assumptions of the classical theory without which its use in the 
trinitarian context would have been unacceptable. 

In fact, John the Grammarian explicates the axiom in precisely this manner 
and, as such, affirms its validity: 


There is no nature without an individual (arpsowros). What then is the signifi- 
cance, according to them, of this subtle difficulty? If, namely, that it is impossible 
for natures to be seen except in individuals: everyone who knows even a little will 
agree with that. For who does not know that a universal is seen in particular 
individuals or specific hypostases, such as divine nature in Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit or, similarly, angelic nature in Michael, in Gabriel and in the others, and 
that the nature of humanity is known in individual persons (êv ots kab’ ékaorov 


[...] mpoocmoig)??! 


This does not mean, of course, that he accepts the anti-Chalcedonian thrust with 
which the axiom was presented to him by the miaphysites. We shall have to return 
to his attempt to argue that the axiom is compatible with the Chalcedonian claim 
that two natures exist in one single hypostasis. For the moment, however, let us 
dwell on the conceptual force of the critique as it highlights one of the most 
important intellectual challenges the nascent Chalcedonian philosophy faced. 
The fundamental difficulty lay in the relationship of individuation and hypos- 
tatization. For the classical theory, the two were essentially the same. Universals 
were individuated through the addition of specific properties, and this process 
resulted in, or was tantamount to, the realization of concrete hypostases. In this 
sense, an individual was a hypostasis, and a hypostasis was an individual. For the 
same reason, hypostases could often be more or less equated with the bundle of 


?° Lebon (1951), 461-2; Lang (2001), 63. Cf. also Chapter 4, section 4.1.1. 
?' John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 2 (53, 121-30 Richard). 
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properties—a usage that, as we have seen, caused some confusion in the tritheist 
controversy.” 

The Chalcedonians had to alter this assumption. They were not interested in 
denying that natures exist in hypostases; as we have just seen, John the 
Grammarian explicitly accepted the NNWH-axiom, and the same attitude is to 
be found in other Chalcedonian authors as well. Yet they had to refuse the 
conclusion that, therefore, two natures in Christ implied the existence of two 
hypostases as well. What then was individuation if it did not necessarily imply 
hypostatization? And how should hypostatic realization be understood if not as a 
by-product, as it were, of individuation? Not all Chalcedonian thinkers gave full 
answers to both these questions, but they all explored, in one way or another, 
variations of the classical theory that would make it possible to conceive of 
individuation and hypostatization as separate in principle despite their coinci- 
dence in most cases. 

The second objection states that, on the Chalcedonian account, the Incarnation 
had to be said of the whole Trinity and the whole of humanity. I shall abbreviate it 
in what follows as the WT/WHI-objection. We have already encountered this 
argument in some detail in connection with both Severus’ and Philoponus’ 
miaphysite philosophies.? Only a summary, therefore, is needed here. Once 
again, individuation is key; this objection is therefore not independent of the 
NNWH-axiom. I have argued that it identifies a real weakness of the classical 
theory. The miaphysites used this problem to justify their introduction of par- 
ticular natures which then led to the tritheist controversy. Chalcedonians were in 
no doubt that this was an entirely unacceptable solution, but they were far less 
clear on their own preferred alternative. 

In fact, many of them would dismiss the argument off hand. The Grammarian 
is only the first of many to do so: the criticism, he claims, would only apply if his 
understanding of the Trinitarian Godhead was that of a totality that was quanti- 
tatively divided into parts among the three divine Persons. Yet the Chalcedonians 
affirmed that the whole Godhead became incarnate in Jesus Christ (cf. Colossians 
2, 9). Likewise, they cannot be accused of dividing his universal humanity as, 
unlike Apollinarius, they do not deny that Christ had a complete human nature, 
body, soul, and mind.” 

Yet the problem was real and could not be solved by denying its existence. 
Ultimately, the Chalcedonians needed their own account of individuation, which 
was all the more difficult to give as, once again, hypostatization could no longer be 
a major part of the answer. They were, therefore, inevitably drawn to some kind of 


?? See Chapter 6, section 6.1. 

?* See Chapter 4, section 4.3, esp. at n. 46 (for Severus); Chapter 5, section 5.2, esp. at n. 26 (for 
Philoponus). 

^ John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. III 1 (50, 36-69 Richard). 
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individual natures as well albeit for reasons that were very different from those of 
their opponents. 


7.1.3 Hypostatization and the Notion of Insubsistence 


Whereas the Grammarian’s response to the WT/WHI-objection was to deny the 
problem, his attempt to explain how there could be a human nature without a 
second hypostasis was more nuanced and deserves careful analysis. In fact, the 
Grammarian is our earliest source for one of the main strategies adopted by 
Chalcedonians to cope with this particular problem: the notion that Christ’s 
human nature needed no hypostasis of its own because it took hypostatic existence 
in the hypostasis of the Logos. 

Much later, it became conventional to describe the notion that Christ’s human 
nature had no hypostasis of its own because it existed within the hypostasis of the 
Logos with the Greek term ‘enhypostatos’. As such, it became something of a cause 
celebre when it was emphatically affirmed in Karl Barth’s Church Dogmatics, and 
this secured for it some attention in twentieth-century scholarship.’ This story 
cannot be recounted in its details in the present place; suffice it to say that it is 
much less evident than the modern appropriation of this Patristic concept would 
suggest, that the prefix év- in this compound adjective has anything like a local 
meaning. Any examination of relevant texts from late antiquity must start from 
the assumption that, at the most natural level, enhypostatos simply was the 
opposite of anhypostatos and should therefore be translated as ‘hypostatically 
existing’. In this sense, fourth-century fathers insisted that the divine ousia was 
enhypostatos that is, it truly existed in (three) hypostases.”° 

Things, admittedly, became more complicated when the term was used in the 
Christological context. John the Grammarian's younger contemporary, Leontius 
of Byzantium, introduced the term into this debate in a new, technical meaning 
which soon gained currency among Chalcedonian authors." This concept, how- 
ever, which will be discussed in the next section, is by no means identical with 
the notion of insubsistence as found in John the Grammarian; in some ways, it 
can be said to stand for a rival solution to the same problem. It is, therefore, 
imperative to draw a clear distinction, in Patristic thought, between the notion of 
humanity's subsistence ‘in’ the hypostasis of the Logos (henceforth 'insubsistence 
Christology’) and the Leontian term enhypostatos. It is only John of Damascus 
who will bring these two traditions together.”* 


°° Cf. Lang (1998), 630-2. 2° Gleede (2012), 41. 

?” Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (132, 19-134, 20 Daley). 

?* This seems valid, at least, as a rule of thumb for the major authors discussed here. Confusingly, 
there is some evidence for definitions of enhypostaton as ‘subsisting in’ already in the sixth century. Cf. 
Gleede (2012), 101. For an alternative narrative cf. Krausmüller (2017a). 
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For the Grammarian, enhypostatos meant the same as kath’ hypostasin: in this 
sense, he could render Cyril’s hypostatic union (Evwoıs kab’ ómóoracw) as Evwaıs 
évvrióoraros. In his theory of insubsistence, by contrast, the term played no role 
whatever.” This theory, as mentioned above, was advanced in order to counter 
the miaphysite argument that, based on the NNWH-principle, Chalcedonian 
Christology had to affirm two hypostases. The Grammarian himself accepted 
the axiom in its basic, Cappadocian sense that natures or universal substances 
only exist in individual hypostases. Why, then, did the miaphysite conclusion 
not follow? 

The Grammarian's defence was certainly not free from polemics. Thus, he 
pretended that his opponents would ultimately further the cause of Nestorius by 
pressing a claim that had to result in two hypostases, even on their own assump- 
tions. After all, they too confessed Christ to be ‘from two natures’ and would thus 
have to accept that he is from two hypostases as well?? John also introduced a 
distinction between different kinds of union to emphasize that the union ‘in 
hypostasis' was different from conjunctions that preserved or indeed required 
more than one hypostasis, such as the ‘union in ousia' as it existed in the Trinity, 
or different forms of relational union that could apply to a variety of individuals, 
for example on the basis of the same name (Judas the Son of Jacob and Judas 
Iscariot) or of the same dignity and purpose (Peter and John are both apostles).?' 

More relevant is his attempt to point to comparable entities that exist in a 
‘hypostatic union’. He initially refers to the four elements making up individual 
bodies. The elements are ‘different ousia? but come together to make up an 
individual body that is, a hypostasis, while retaining their natural difference. 
John himself, however, admits that the example may not be ideal given that 
such a union involves mixture (kpäoıv 8oket nws Eupaive kaè obyyvow).°? 
Instead, he proposes the union of body and soul in the human person. Both are 
different substances, yet they come together in the single hypostasis of the human 
individual: 


For in every one of us, the substance (1) o?oía) of the soul is different from the 
substance of the body, but whereas the two substances come together to produce, 
in the particulars, the one person (£v zpdcwzrov), let us say John or Paul or one 
of the others, they remain two. Neither does the soul become body, nor the 
body, soul.” 


?^ Pace Uthemann (1997), 90-4. Cf. Gleede (2012), 55. 

°° John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 1 (52, 88-94 Richard). This was a conceptual 
problem that played a role in the controversy between Cyril and Theodoret already: see Chapter 3, 
section 3.2.2, at nn. 123-4. 

ĉl John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 1 (52, 94-103 Richard). Cf. for a related but 
characteristically different scheme: Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 22 (PG 86/1, 1488D-1489A). 

»? John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 2 (53, 136-40 Richard). 

?* John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 2 (53, 141-54, 6 Richard). 
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The Grammarian’s use of this analogy is fascinating and characteristic for his 
overall intellectual boldness. The so-called anthropological paradigm was prob- 
ably the most popular as well as influential Christological model throughout the 
Patristic period.** Yet the miaphysites made it work for themselves: after all, body 
and soul come together in a single human nature, and it is this human nature that 
grounds the identity of human individuals as human beings.’ Against this 
interpretation, the Grammarian attempts the following defence: we only speak 
of the unity of body and soul in the human being as human ‘nature’ because they 
exist in a multiplicity of instantiations. The analogy with Christ would only work 
if there were a class of saviours each of which shared the same divine-human 
nature.?° 

This argument enjoyed considerable popularity among Chalcedonians, was 
adapted by Maximus the Confessor to his own uses” and ultimately found its 
way into John of Damascus’ Exposition of Faith.** It is more difficult to know how 
much it helped the Chalcedonian cause. It is possible, of course, to claim that 
natures have to be universal, in other words that a species with a single member is 
impossible. The problem was well known to late ancient philosophers, as sun and 
moon, for example, were usually taken to be species (or indeed genera) with only 
one individual member. The conventional view was that unique instantiation was 
no impediment to an existence as species or genus.? In fact, some took this view 
further by arguing that universality was accidental to species and genera.*° 

The Grammarian begged to differ. He apparently inferred his own view that a 
nature has to be universal from the Cappadocian definition of ousia as something 
that was common (xowóv). His own definition of ousia is given along those lines 
and occurs, moreover, in the immediate vicinity of his claim that a single nature of 
Christ would imply a class of saviours indicating that the Grammarian saw a 
relation between the two: 


Ousia is called whatever is seen as common in many and does not exist more in 


some and less in other [individuals].*' 


There evidently is a certain logic to this line of argument. In fact, it is possible that 
Severus of Antioch himself was somewhat impressed. His ferocious attack against 


?* Uthemann (1982); Lang (2001), 101-57. °° See Chapter 4, section 4.1.3. 

°° John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. I (49, 1-15 Richard). 

? ^ Maximus Confessor, Ep. 12 (PG 91, 489C-492B). 

55 John of Damascus, EF 47 (III 3) (112, 39-113, 54 Kotter). 

?? This case is made by the miaphysite opponent cited in Leontius of Byzantium's Epilyseis: Epil. 5 
(284, 18-20 Daley). Leontius' reply is mostly polemical. Pamphilus suggests that the case of Christ is 
analogous to that of sun and moon without addressing the ensuing problem: Solutio 11 (207, 179-82 
Declerck). 

4 Thus Alexander of Aphrodisias according to Tweedale (1984), 293-4. There also the examples of 
sun and moon. 

* John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. I (49, 1-2 Richard). 
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the full convertibility of physis and ousia in the Christological context and his 
claim that the former, unlike the latter, could apply to the particular as well as the 
universal, may betray a sense that the Grammarian was on to something.” 
Nevertheless, John’s argument ultimately is more polemical than philosophical. 
The reason to be sceptical is not so much that there is no indication that he was 
really willing to exclude, on principle, species with a single individual, but that this 
whole question is rather beside the point of the real challenge posed by the 
NNWH-axiom. 

As pointed out above, this challenge undoubtedly is the relationship of indi- 
viduation and hypostatization. Individuation, however, is simply ignored by the 
Grammarian in his analogy. Assuming that it is the case that both body and soul 
are ‘natures’ in a way comparable to, say, human nature, they surely are universal 
body and soul. If they co-exist in a single hypostasis—and if it is irrelevant for the 
analogy that this single hypostasis happens to be an individual of the species 
*man'—they do so, apparently, as individual body and soul. They would, then, be 
individuated in a way that is logically detached from their hypostatic realization. 
We have already observed that the Grammarian has little to say about how 
individuation would work in these circumstances, or even what it would be. For 
now, however, it is crucial to ask what his approach meant for the concrete 
realization of natures. If it is not individuation per se that brings about hyposta- 
tization, what is it? 

John’s reference to the absence of a species of Christs does not help him with 
this problem. He does, however, have another string to his bow, and this is none 
other than the concept of insubsistence. The relevant passage occurs where John 
applies the anthropological analogy to the Incarnation: 


I am not two human beings although I am composed of two different substances. 
Possessing the substances of soul and body I am, nonetheless, seen in one 
hypostasis. Why then would it be necessary that, in the case of Christ, the two 
substances he is confessed to possess lead to two individual hypostases? He is by 
nature divine, and human because of the hypostatic union (ŝia rrjv évvmóorarov 
évwouv). For his own flesh (7) iöırn aùroô oáp£) subsisted not in another but in 
himself, as has been said before. It possesses the common item of the human 
substance, to be flesh ensouled by a rational soul, but has its individual existence 
(ra téuxa) only in the divine Logos that is, by being the flesh of the divine Logos 
and not of anybody else. How then is that which has never subsisted on its own 
(kaf &auryv úroorâca) another hypostasis?** 


? Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 17 (151, 13-20 [118, 7-14] Lebon). 
^^ Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 3 (55, 177-88 Richard). 
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A first observation is that the Grammarian subtly shifts the logic of his account 
when moving from the example of humanity to the Incarnate.“* In the case of the 
former, his analysis is entirely symmetrical; the subject of the two natures clearly is 
the human person in which the two natures, body and soul, subsist. Notably, there 
is no trace in John of the well-known Platonic idea that the body inheres in the 
soul as the true carrier of human identity.” 

By contrast, the relationship between divinity and humanity in Christ is 
described in asymmetric terms. Christ fully possesses divine nature and—on 
account of the hypostatic union—human nature as well. The reason for the latter 
is that ‘his own flesh'— presumably here shorthand for his human nature*°—took 
hypostatic reality in the Logos and only in him. This humanity is the universal 
nature whose particular property can only be described as ‘being in the Logos’. 

The Grammarian here makes two pertinent points. First, he defines the hypo- 
static realization of Christ’s human nature in terms of inherence. To reiterate, he 
does not use the term enhypostatos for this relationship and, given how he 
employs the term elsewhere in his writing, it is unlikely that he could have used 
it in this sense. Still, while denying the full force of the concrete aspect of the 
Cappadocian theory, he restricts the range of exceptions: the absence of a human 
hypostasis is only possible because human nature is inserted into an already 
existing reality." 

This specific form of hypostatization by inherence is then tied together with 
individuation. This is accomplished by claiming that the only individual property 
Christ's humanity has, is the fact that it inheres in the Logos. The Grammarian 
thus describes the act of the Incarnation as the individuation of Christ's human 
nature by its assumption into the Logos. In this regard, too, he thus seems to move 
beyond the force of the anthropological analogy, as used by himself, which, as we 
have seen, simply disregarded the problem of individuation. 

In one stroke, it appears, John the Grammarian succeeded in neutralizing the 
most powerful and the most notorious conceptual objection to Chalcedonian 
Christology. Christ's humanity did not need to be individuated in its own hypos- 
tasis since it existed within the hypostasis of the Logos. Rightly understood, this 
notion of insubsistence, for which good Patristic precedent existed,** explained 
both the particular mode in which Christ's humanity was existentially realized, 
and the manner of its individuation. 

To gauge both the plausibility of this argument and its ontological implications, 
it is useful to recall that the idea of a universal as hypostatized as well as 


* So rightly Uthemann (1997), 79-80. ^5 For this idea cf. O'Meara (1995), 27. 

^* Note that the ‘old Chalcedonian' Leontius of Byzantium polemicizes against this usage which, to 
him, is 'Eutychian: CNE 1 (130, 20-1 Daley). 

47 The absence of the pre-existence of Christ's human nature is a recurrent feature of this kind of 
argument. Cf. Gleede for an informed account of the pre-history of this notion: (2012), 111-13. 

^* Cf esp. Ps.-Justin [= Theodoret], Exp. rect. fid. 10 (34-5 Otto). 
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individuated by being ‘in’ another subject was not unknown to the philosophical 
tradition. On the contrary; any reader of Aristotle’s Categories was familiar with it. 
The somewhat quirky ontology of this writing— which later commentators strug- 
gled to align with the teaching of the Stagirite’s later works—divided being on the 
basis of the distinction between ‘said of a subject’ and being ‘in a subject? This 
resulted in a quadrilateral of things that were (1) neither in a subject nor said of a 
subject; (2) not in a subject but said of a subject; (3) in a subject but not said of a 
subject; and finally (4) both in a subject and said of a subject. The former two were 
particular (1) and universal (2) substances (ousiai), the latter were particular (3) 
and universal (4) ‘accidents’ (to use the terminology of Metaphysics). 

There are many difficulties with this scheme, but it helpfully illustrates the 
momentous step the Grammarian took with his line of argument. According to 
Aristotle, being came in two kinds, independent and dependent being. While both, 
‘wolf and ‘grey’ are universals, the former is individuated in a particular wolf, 
whereas the latter has its individuality only in ‘being the grey of this particular 
wolf. There is no other, particular kind of greyness; the reason we can identify it as 
a particular instance of the colour is exclusively its realization (or hypostatization) 
in this particular individual and not another. At the same time, being ‘in’ this wolf 
was also the only way for ‘grey’ to exist; no ‘grey’ would exist on its own. That 
ontological fact was expressed by defining this kind of being as ‘being in a subject’. 

The Grammarian knew the Categories; in fact, he probably taught the text as 
part of his day job. He will also have known at least part of the commentary 
tradition and thus have been aware of problems arising from the Aristotelian text. 
Yet while it is true that, over time, the precise character of inherence and its limits 
were increasingly debated,” it is the distinction of Categories that best illustrates 
the radical nature of John’s conceptual innovation: Christ’s human nature is 
treated, in effect, as an accident.*’ As such, it gains hypostatic reality ‘in’ another 
hypostasis, and its individuality can only, therefore, be described relative to its 
ontological carrier. The notion that Christ’s humanity could be understood on the 
analogy of an accident became a major conceptual element of later accounts of the 
assumption of human nature in the Incarnation.” It is, thus, further evidence of 
the conceptual fecundity of the Grammarian’s thought. 


7.1.4 John the Grammarian and the Classical Theory 


Historical accounts of this period have often presented the philosophical contrast 
between Chalcedonians, such as John the Grammarian, and their miaphysite 


4 Aristotle, Cat. 2 (1% 20-1°9). Cf. Graeser (1983), 30-56. 

°° For a helpful overview cf. Gleede (2012), 69-100. 51 Pace Lang (1998), 640. 

52 Cf. the early thirteenth-century thinker William of Auxerre: Summa Aurea III, tr. 1, q. 3 (5, 20 
Riabillier). For the further history cf. Cross (2002a), chs. 3 and 4. 
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opponents as a conflict between those who retained the classical, Cappadocian 
theory and those who rejected it^? We have already seen that the miaphysite 
position vis-à-vis the Cappadocian tradition is much more nuanced than such a 
narrative suggests.^* We can begin to see now that such a reconstruction is also a 
simplification of the Chalcedonian position. 

John made history by applying the classical theory to Christology. Yet this 
largely meant that he used its abstract dimension. This is a tendency that will 
become more pronounced in later authors, but it is already evident in the 
Grammarian. The value of the classical theory for Chalcedonian doctrine, to 
him, consisted in the assumption that the two natures are universal substances 
which, in this particular case, are realized in one, single individual hypostasis. 

Interestingly, the Grammarian was conscious that the classical theory had a 
concrete dimension, too. This is why he felt he has to accept the principal validity 
of the NNWH-axiom. Yet the internal logic of Chalcedonian Christology vitiated 
against his attempt to do justice to this aspect of the Cappadocian theory, and the 
Grammarian, therefore, had to find suitable modifications. 

We have found that he explores two different options to this end. The former, 
intimated by his use of the anthropological analogy, is aimed at decoupling 
individuation and hypostatization: body and soul are universal natures, yet they 
do not subsist in their own, individual hypostases but jointly constitute a human 
individual. Here, the (implicit) suggestion seems to be that concrete, hypostatic 
realization is, ultimately, accidental to the individuation of universal natures. They 
can, but do not have to be, individuated in such a way. 

By contrast, the model John applied to the Incarnation treated Christ's human 
nature, in effect, like an accident which is individuated by inhering in another 
hypostasis. If a principle underlay this argument, it would have to be a blurring of 
the boundary between substance and accident permitting the possibility that the 
former can be realized in a manner that normally characterizes the latter. 

Both strategies were to have far-reaching consequences for Patristic philosophy. 
These consequences do not yet fully come into view in the Grammarian, certainly 
not in the limited number of fragments that we possess of his writing. But as they 
are pursued by John's successors, it will become increasingly clear how radically 
they alter the philosophical model inherited from the Cappadocian theologians. 


7.2 Leontius of Byzantium 
Unlike John the Grammarian, his younger contemporary Leontius of Byzantium 


was not forgotten by later Byzantine orthodoxy. On the contrary, he arguably 
became one of the most respected voices of sixth-century Chalcedonianism. Only 


5 Classically Lebon (1909); cf. Chapter 4, section 4.1.1. 54 See Chapter 4, section 4.1. 
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a few decades after his death, Pamphilus of Caesarea made extensive use of his 
writings and, while not mentioning him by name, conferred on him the honorary 
title of a father’. 

The more favourable reception Leontius enjoyed may well be due, at least 
partly, to the radical changes in religious policy that occurred after 518.°° While 
the Grammarian represented the somewhat ‘shy Chalcedonianism’ of the final 
years under Emperor Anastasius, Leontius appears as a spokesperson for the 
newly self-confident and assertive version of the same creed that came to prom- 
inence with the accession of a pro-Chalcedonian emperor. 

This does not mean that the intellectual tables could so easily be turned. In 
terms of their approach to Christology and to Patristic philosophy in general, 
therefore, Leontius and John share much in common. As his predecessor, 
Leontius found himself at pains to justify the terminological and conceptual 
decisions associated with the Council of Chalcedon. In fact, it is arguable that 
the decades of his activity saw the high watermark of the miaphysite movement, at 
least in terms of its intellectual domination. These were the years during which 
Severus’ influence was the strongest. The tritheistic crisis was still far off, and the 
non-Chalcedonian form of Cyriline Christology that the sometime Patriarch of 
Antioch had developed had to appear as a nearly unassailable theological fortress. 

Despite the greater theological renown in which Leontius was clearly held by 
Byzantine posterity, the study of his life and thought has not been a straightfor- 
ward affair in modern research.” On the contrary, much scholarly effort was 
devoted throughout the twentieth century to ascertaining the exact contours of 
Leontius’ intellectual contribution, and the problem of his personal identity 
remains controversial to this date. The extant manuscripts only refer to him as 
‘Leontius, the monk’, and from a few, scattered references to contemporaneous 
events in the corpus of his writings, they would appear to have been penned in the 
530s and early 40s.** 

Leontius, it appears, was an early sympathizer of the Antiochene cause, who 
moved more towards mainstream Chalcedonianism later in his career? He 
certainly never embraced the more radically Cyriline interpretation of the 
Council’s creed, often dubbed neo-Chalcedonianism, that is found in John the 


5 Pamphilus, Solutio 6 (161, 119-20 Declerck); 8 (182, 126 Declerck). 

°° Cf. for an overview of this development: Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/1, 318-33. 

57 Modern research has stood under the fateful star of Loofs’ study: Loofs (1887). Loofs’ conclusions 
were subsequently largely dismantled by: Junglas (1908); Richard (1944); and Daley (1993). Cf. also: 
Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 181-229; dell’Osso (2012), 111-56; Gleede (2012), 61-9; Uthemann 
(1997), 94-105. 

?* For a full and judicious discussion of the available evidence cf. Daley (2017), 1-25. For a brilliant 
but controversial attempt to inscribe the works of Leontius into the controversies of the early 540s, cf. 
Richard (1947). 

5 Leontius of Byzantium, DTN, prol. (412, 15-23 Daley). Cf. Daley (2017), 4. 
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Grammarian and, later, in Pamphilus, Theodore of Raithu, and Leontius of 
Jerusalem.‘ 


7.2.1 The Classical Theory in Leontius 


Throughout his works, it is evident how much Leontius took the Cappadocian 
philosophy for granted as the incontrovertible foundation of Patristic thought. 
Problems arising from his confrontations with opponents of Chalcedonian 
Christology are inevitably tackled on the basis of Cappadocian terms and con- 
cepts; it is perfectly evident that he believed these to form the conceptual basis for 
the solution of the Christological problem as much as, in their time, they solved 
the trinitarian conundrum. 

Leontius added an extended florilegium of Patristic quotations to his major 
writing, Against Nestorians and Eutychians; nothing is perhaps more characteris- 
tic than the fact that pride of place is given, in this collection, to two passages from 
Basil’s letters setting out his celebrated distinction of ousia and hypostasis.°' 
Obviously, these passages did not address the Christological problem, let alone 
express a preference for Chalcedonianism; their prominence in Leontius’ florile- 
gium, therefore, indicates the significance he attached to Cappadocian philosophy 
as the conceptual foundation of his own thought. 

Leontius’ actual argument bears this assumption out in full. He makes no 
apology for approaching any challenge from the conceptual foundations of the 
classical theory. His justification is that the Chaldeconian settlement of the 
Christological issue mirrors the (neo)-Nicene settlement of the trinitarian contro- 
versy. The two principal Christological heresies, Nestorianism and Eutychianism, 
can therefore be understood in analogy to the way Arians and Sabellians opposed 
the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity: 


For they [sc. Sabellians and Arians] have [...] fallen in opposite ways into the 
same evil: the one confuses the hypostasis into one because of the essence; the 
other, because of the hypostases, divides the essence along with them. And these 
[sc. Eutychians and Nestorians], too, taken in the opposite order, do the same: 
the one cuts up the natures into hypostases, the other mingles the natures into 


°° The concept of Neo-Chalcedonianism has been as influential in twentieth-century Patristic 
scholarship as it has been controversial. For a recent review of the discussion cf. dell’Osso (2012), 
21-53. I am using the term for the specifically Cyriline interpretation of Chalcedon emphasizing the 
insubsistence of Christ’s human nature in the hypostasis of the Logos. I am also sympathetic to the 
broader claims of Uthemann (2012c). 

©! Leontius of Byzantium, CNE, florilegium 1-2 (180 Daley). 
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one; and the one makes the hypostasis hypostases, the other mixes up the natures 
into one nature.” 


As the Grammarian before him, Leontius begins by defining ousia and physis, and 
hypostasis and prosopon as respectively identical terms. The former pair, as 
Leontius specifies, refers to what is common, the latter pair, to what is particular: 


Physis contains the account of being (róv roô eivaı Aóyov); hypostasis also the 
principle (Aóyos) of being on its own (roô kaÜéavróv eivai). And the former 
presents the account of the species/form whereas the latter denotes the particular 
(rot rıvös ori $nAwrırn). And the former signifies the character of a universal 
thing (kadoAıkod mpayuaros), whereas the latter distinguishes the particular from 
the common.“ 


From passages such as this, it might appear that Leontius follows the 
Cappadocians, and especially Basil, almost to the letter. Physis and ousia are 
universals; what this means for their ontological status is hardly discussed— 
despite the intriguing phrase ‘universal thing’ —but it does imply unequivocal 
predication. As in the case of John of Caesarea, however, Leontius’ reception of the 
classical theory is largely limited to its abstract dimension; if anything, Leontius is 
more starkly one-sided in this regard than the Grammarian. While we read 
constantly about the logos of the common substance or nature, no mention is 
made of the necessarily concrete realization of these natures or of the collective 
unity of their individuals. 

Hypostasis, by contrast, is the individual. It is evident that Leontius follows the 
Cappadocian tradition in associating the term in particular with subsistence or 
existence. It is the hypostasis, we read in the above quotation, that exists on its 
own or by itself. In the Aristotelian tradition, which Leontius seems to know 
reasonably well, this characterization would inevitably point to substances. 
Individuation, again in keeping with Cappadocian precedent, is achieved through 
properties; at least, this is the theory. As we shall see, in practice Leontius may not 
have been quite so sure about this. 

The problem, of course, was that reference to the classical theory alone hardly 
helped Leontius with his problems. Nowhere was this more evident than in his 
definition of the individual. We can see quite distinctly, in Leontius, how the shift 
to Christology altered the conceptual challenges of Patristic philosophy. Hardly 
any concern about the meaning of universal nature let alone its ontological status 
is apparent in his writings, although the absence of the concrete universal is 


© Leontius of Byzantium, CNE, prol. (128, 24-130, 3 Daley). ET: Daley, 129-31. 
5* Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (134, 6-9 Daley). 
** Cf Junglas (1908), 66-92. More sceptical: Mark Edwards (2019), 137-46. 
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arguably in itself remarkable. Instead, his argument constantly turns on the 
individual, what it is, and how its relationship to universal nature can be 
reconceived. 


7.2.2 Can There Be a Nature Without Hypostasis? 


As in John the Grammarian, much of Leontius’ attempt at conceptual clarification 
revolves around the NNWH-axiom. Both groups against whom his major work is 
directed, Nestorians and Eutychians, hold this principle against him claiming that, 
on its basis, his confession to two natures compels him to accept two hypostases as 
well. One of them, of course, considers this a reductio ad absurdum of two-nature 
Christology whereas the other urges him to follow through with the full confession 
in a saviour who is in two natures and two hypostases as well.°° 

As the Grammarian had done, Leontius makes use of the anthropological 
analogy in this connection. Here, he really finds himself between two fronts, as 
the "Nestorians' reject the analogy whereas the miaphysites believe that it furthers 
their own cause.°° Against the latter group, Leontius uses the argument, encoun- 
tered previously in the Grammarian, that nature has to be universal. Body and 
soul come together in a single human nature, but only because there is a class of 
human beings whose nature this is. The miaphysite view would, on this reasoning, 
only obtain if there was a class of saviours.°” 

Leontius is also in agreement with the Grammarian in his interpretation of the 
anthropological side of the analogy. The two, body and soul, are understood 
symmetrically as parts of the one human person. He parts ways with his 
predecessor, however, by retaining the same logic for the Incarnation. Whether 
or not Leontius knew John's work, he clearly was not minded to adopt 
the insubsistence Christology as pioneered by the Grammarian. Insofar as the 
Incarnate is concerned, he maintains, divinity and humanity are parts of the whole 
Christ as much as soul and body are parts of the human person.?? 

How, then, could he avoid the conclusion that each nature had to have its own 
hypostasis? Here, the Christological career of the term enhypostatos begins. It is 
introduced in one of the most famous passages of Leontius' entire oeuvre to evade 
the conclusion that, based on the NNWH-axiom, Chalcedonians should teach two 
hypostases."? In this instance, the argument is ascribed to ‘Nestorians’; the 


55 Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (130, 12-14 Daley). 

55 Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 2 (134, 21-136, 6 Daley). 

6” Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 5 (152, 24-9 Daley). 

5* Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 2 (136, 11-24 Daley). 

© Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 2 (134, 21-4 Daley). Note that the ‘Nestorians’ reject the notion that 
Christ is composed of ‘parts’. The Christological language of whole and parts becomes central for 
Maximus the Confessor: cf. Chapter 9, section 9.1.3. 

7° Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (130, 10-1 Daley). 
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NNWH-axiom is, therefore, used to support the affırmation of two hypostases in 
the saviour. Leontius, inevitably, did not accept this conclusion although, as the 
Grammarian before him, he does not reject the principle as such. 

Instead, he offered the following reconstruction: NNWH fundamentally stipu- 
lates that natures are not ‘anhypostatoi’. Yet from this it does not follow that they 
are hypostases, as the two, physis and hypostasis, are not the same. Rather, 
therefore, the axiom commits to the statement that natures are 'enhypostatoi". 
On the basis of this analysis, Leontius took the momentous further step of 
suggesting that there had to be an entity, the enhypostaton, whose existence was 
required by NNWH. Ultimately, then, NNWH could be restated as claiming that 
there could be no nature without a corresponding enhypostaton at the level of the 
individual. The passage in which Leontius explains this conceptual innovation 
both intrigued and puzzled his later readers: 


Hypostasis, gentlemen, and the enhypostaton are not the same thing, just as ousia 
and enousion are different. For the hypostasis signifies the individual, but the 
enhypostaton the ousia; and the hypostasis defines the person by means of 
peculiar characteristics, while the enhypostaton signifies that something is not 
an accident which has its being in another and is not perceived by itself. Such are 
all qualities, those called essential and those called non-essential; neither of them 
is a substance, which is a subsistent thing—but is perceived always around a 
substance, as with colour in a body or knowledge in a soul." 


Most scholarly interpretations have been focused on Leontius somewhat awk- 
ward attempt to draw a distinction between the enhypostaton and an accident.” 
Yet it may be more promising to start from his rather straightforward assertion 
that the enhypostaton signifies ousia and is, as such, different from hypostasis, 
which refers to the individual. It is unlikely that Leontius meant that the enhy- 
postaton was universal nature as such. Rather, he seems to take it as the universal 
insofar as it is embodied in the individual. In other words, the enhypostaton is 
Leontius' word for the individuated universal. As such, it is both comparable with, 
and different from, other components of the individual, such as accidents. 

If this interpretation is correct, it may ultimately be less important than 
previous readers of Leontius have thought whether, in the subsequent sentence, 
it is the enypostaton or the accident that has its being only in another and is not 
seen in itself; the Greek text in its present form is ambiguous.”* Clearly, Leontius 
does not think the enhypostaton was an accident—he is much further removed 
from such a notion than John the Grammarian with his idea of humanity's 


7! Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (132, 19-26 Daley). ET: Daley, 133 (with changes). 
7? Cf. Gleede (2012), 64-7 for an informed overview of this debate. See also Krausmüller (2011). 
75 Gleede, ibid. 
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existence ‘in’ the Logos!—but it is nonetheless the case that the enhypostaton 
inheres in the particular. This, one could say, is simply an extension of the classical 
theory that stipulated that universal natures are only ‘seen in’ particular 
instantiations. 

Leontius’ enhypostaton here has, thus, nothing to do with the neo- 
Chalcedonian view of the inexistence of Christ’s humanity in the Logos; but his 
usage is also at variance with the traditional understanding of the term 
Evvmöoraros as signifying hypostatic existence (John the Grammarian, as we 
have seen, employed the term in this meaning). Rather, it denotes the substantial 
element in the individual which, as such, is different both from the universal and 
from the concrete individual. 

In this light, the innovative potential of Leontius’ proposal becomes apparent. It 
does not consist in the notion that universals ‘inhere’ in particulars. This, rather, 
was a major principle of the classical theory and in fact the basis of the NNWH- 
principle. The novelty, rather, lay in Leontius’ attempt to distinguish between 
enhypostaton in this sense and the hypostasis. For the classical theory, the 
inherence of natures in hypostases simply meant that natures existed in and 
through their individual instantiations. Therefore, in its concrete dimension, the 
Cappadocian theory could almost elide the difference between ousia and hypos- 
tasis: individuals simply were the concrete realizations of natures and in this sense 
their hypostases.”* Peter and Paul, for example, were such realizations of human 
nature, and it was, therefore, right to call each of them a ‘human being’. 

Leontius’ introduction of enhypostaton, in the precise sense which he gave to 
this term, changed this. We have already seen that he reduced the classical theory 
to its abstract dimension. It was this purely abstract perspective that made feasible, 
as well as plausible, the differentiation between the individuated nature and the 
concrete realization of the individual, associated with the concept of hypostasis. 

At face value, an analysis analogous to that presented by Leontius could have 
been given in the context of the Aristotelian commentators as well. If the indi- 
vidual is understood as a species individuated through properties, it would seem to 
follow that the individual itself can be described as ousia plus idiomata.’” Yet for 
the commentators, as for the Cappadocians, this analysis was not meant to 
mitigate the insight that Socrates truly was a human being; his individual prop- 
erties were merely the means through which humanity took on concrete existence. 

Leontius’ argument, by contrast, was aimed from its outset at the rationaliza- 
tion of the doctrinal claim that two natures could coincide in one, single individ- 
ual. In this perspective, the character of the logical analysis of the individual 
changes. Its purpose is no longer to explain how the individual hypostatizes a 


74 See Chapter 1, section 1.3.1. 
7? This was the upshot, of course, of Porphyry’s celebrated definition of the individual as the bundle 
(&dpoıoua) of properties: Isagoge (7, 21-3 Busse). 
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universal nature but to lay bare its constituent parts; the individual is thus no 
longer individuum or atomon, the indivisible end-product of the division of 
genera and species, but a more or less accidental product of a number of 
components one of which is the placeholder for the species, the enhypostaton. 
Once the hypostasis was understood along those lines, it became more plausible 
to assert that two natures could co-exist in one single hypostatic realization. The 
second nature would just be, so to speak, another component added to the mix. 
Thus far, Leontius had a genuine reply to the charge that Chalcedonianism 
vitiated the NNWH-axiom. This answer was characteristically different from 
John the Grammarian’s neo-Chalcedonian notion of human nature’s existence 
in the hypostasis of the Logos. It was also different from John’s use of the 
anthropological analogy whose main purpose was to demonstrate that there are 
natures that are jointly hypostatized. By contrast, Leontius attempted a more 
principled transformation of the classical theory in light of the challenge of 
Christology. He sought to broaden the conceptual apparatus of that theory in a 
way that allowed for the unique case of the Incarnation to be explained. In so 
doing, he rose to the challenge posed by Christology to Patristic philosophy. 


7.2.3 Individuation in Leontius of Byzantium 


This reconstruction leaves one ambiguity. Did Leontius think of the hypostasis as 
a collection of individual properties, or did he consider it in abstraction from 
them, as pure existence? Some scholars have emphatically endorsed the former 
position. Alois Grillmeier, for example, assumed it when he sharply criticized 
Leontius for his failure to realize that, with this position, he was unable to rebut 
the charge that Christ’s human nature implied a second hypostasis: ‘Not even once 
does he ask himself whether or not the human nature of Christ is individuated 
through the idia.” For this reason, Grillmeier goes on to argue, Leontius was 
unprepared when confronted with the miaphysite criticism that forced him, at a 
later point, to concede that Christ's human nature was, indeed, individuated; but 
even then, he was unable to say how. 

As this indicates, the question broached here has consequences for the internal 
coherence of Leontius' oeuvre. I shall return to the pertinent passages in his later 
Epilyseis that have been seen by Grillmeier, Marcel Richard, and Richard Cross, 
among others, as evidence that Leontius was forced to move beyond a position he 
had taken earlier." 

As for the Against Nestorians and Eutychians, close attention to crucial texts 
indicates that Leontius, although occasionally linking hypostatic realization with 


7° Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 193. 
7^ Grillmeier/Hainthaler, ibid.; Richard (1944), 26-7; Cross (2002c), 247. 
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the addition of properties to the universal,” more often appears hesitant to define 
a hypostasis through properties, as the Cappadocians had done, and instead 
preferred language referring to its separate existence which, needless to reiterate, 
also had Cappadocian precedent. In one passage, for example, Leontius three 
times confronts an abstract account of physis or ousia with definitions of hypos- 
tasis referring to its concrete existence:”” 


1. Nature contains the ‘account of being’ (róv roô eivaı Aóyov)—the hypostasis 
contains the principle of ‘existing by and of itself (ka6" éavróv etva). 

2. Nature refers to the species or form (eiöos)—hypostasis denotes the indi- 
vidual (rod rıvös ori Öndwrirn). 

3. Nature signifies the character of a universal—hypostasis distinguishes the 
particular (rò (610v) from the common. 


Leontius does not deny, in any of these statements, that the hypostasis is 
individuated through properties, but it is conspicuous that he does not affırm it 
either, especially as the parallel with universal physis would seem to invite such an 
assertion. 

There is, in addition, a text that seems to go a step further committing Leontius 
to the view that physis in its individuated form already contains particular 
properties so that it is different from hypostasis only in terms of existential 
realization. Leontius here argues against the ‘Nestorian’ claim that both the 
Logos and Christ’s humanity each exist in their ‘perfect hypostasis’; given that 
they do not change in the Incarnation, why are they not two hypostases? 

Leontius’ response, in a nutshell, is his conventional claim that his opponents 
falsely identify nature and hypostasis. Yet the detail of his argument is 
important here: 


They pass from the nature of the Logos—a phrase which signifies both the 
common property and the individual property of the hypostasis; for we said 
‘the nature of the Logos’, not ‘the nature as such'—to that which signifies its 
individuality, the hypostasis.?? 


Against his opponents’ claim, Leontius sets out his own view, which he summar- 
izes in precise terms. Speaking of the ‘nature of the Logos’ indicates the properties 
of divinity together with (wera) the one that is particular to him, that is, his 
generation from the Father. The phrase thus does not refer to the nature as shared 
by all three persons for which one would use ‘nature as such’ (dmAds qois). 


78 Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (132, 21 Daley). 
7? Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (134, 6-9 Daley). Cf. at n. 60 for the full quotation. 
2 Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 4 (144, 16-19 Daley). 
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In what follows, Leontius reiterates this point with even more precision: the nature 
of the Son is the same as that of the Father ‘distinct only in the particular property 
of his generation’.°' Leontius thus affirms the presence in the Incarnate of this 
kind of individuated nature containing universal as well as individual properties. 

This, he asserts in no uncertain terms, is different from hypostasis. His oppon- 
ents, he claims, confuse ‘the property’ (rò iöiona) with that in which the property 
exists. Leontius, by contrast, draws this distinction: the Incarnate partakes of 
divine and human nature including universal as well as particular properties, 
but neither of them exists in its own hypostasis.*” Leontius here makes it as clear as 
one could wish that for him, in the final reckoning, hypostasis is reduced to 
existence pure and simple, whereas all properties, individual as well as universal, 
can be seen as part of the nature.** 

All problems are not, however, solved. Leontius does not tell us how the 
individual nature of which he here writes, relates to the enhypostaton, which he 
elsewhere described as only applying to the universal component in the individual 
but whose relation to individuating properties he had there left vague. Yet his 
tendency is clear: hypostasis is increasingly reduced to the notion of existence 
whereas the ‘enhypostatic presence of the nature in the individual can absorb the 
individuating properties which, in the classical theory, had unequivocally 
belonged on the side of the hypostasis. 

Against this backdrop, Leontius’ position in the Epilyseis does not appear quite 
as awkward, illogical, or even opportunistic as previous scholars have claimed. 
Leontius, it is true, is confronted with an argument he had not encountered before: 


When the Logos assumed human nature, did he assume it as seen in the species 
or as in an individual?** 


It bears saying that the ‘Eutychians’ of the Against Nestorians and Eutychians 
presented a case that bore little resemblance to the sophistication of sixth-century 
miaphysitism. It is, therefore, entirely plausible that readers of the former work 
alerted Leontius to its insufficiency in addressing the real objections Severus and 
his party had directed against Chalcedonian teaching. Whether the Epilyseis 
presents the teaching specifically of the Patriarch of Antioch, as its title suggests, 
whether the opponents are 'generic' miaphysites, as made likely by Leontius' use 
of the plural in addressing his opponents, or whether, finally, Leontius confronts 
inner-Chalcedonian critics who present miaphysite opinions in order to highlight 


*! Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 4 (144, 21-2 Daley). 

*? The complete absence of the neo-Chalcedonian concept of humanity's existence ‘in’ the divine 
hypostasis is, once again, noteworthy. 

8 So also, rightly, Richard (1944), 30-1. 

** Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (270, 15-16 Daley). ET: Daley, 271 (with changes). 

3 Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. prol. (270, 4-10 Daley). 
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the shortcomings of Leontius’ version of Chalcedonianism,°® there is no doubt 
that it is in his later writing only that the Byzantine monk had to face the kind of 
arguments developed by the Severan party for several decades. 

In his preface, Leontius announces that he will engage with his opponents’ 
objections in the order of their importance.*” This suggests that he was aware that 
the challenge of individuation was key and that, in view of its centrality, it was all 
the more problematic that he had more or less entirely ignored it in his earlier 
writing. Despite this apparent lacuna in his earlier presentation of the 
Chalcedonian case, it is not clear, however, that Leontius felt he had to extend 
his original theory in order to respond to his current opponents. His key response 
to the miaphysites of the Epilyseis is that Christ assumed an individual nature (77v 
vwó), but that this ‘is the same as the species’ (rhv aùrùv ocav rà ei0«).? 

At face value, this statement seems disappointing. Leontius, it appears, simply 
evades the conceptual problem pointed out to him by his interlocutor. On the one 
hand, he is willing to accept that the human nature which Christ assumed was 
‘individual’ but on the other hand, he maintains that this individual nature was 
“the same as the species’. Interestingly, however, this precise language is echoed by 
Chalcedonian writers down to John of Damascus.?? 

Richard Cross has, therefore, proposed, based on a close reading of the present 
passage, that we find in Leontius already a theory of ‘individual natures' that later 
became widely shared among Chalcedonian authors: 


Later Chalcedonians such as John of Damascus [...] are happy to talk about 
individual natures (the nature ‘in the individual [en atomo], collections of 
universals, essential and accidental, that together constitute an individual; on 
this sort of view, a universal nature is in some sense a part of the individual 
nature. An individual nature is a universal nature considered along with a 
(unique) collection of universal accidents.”° 


What Cross alleges, in other words, is that Christ’s individual human nature is 
identical with universal human nature in a sense that is not true for the particular 
nature we have found in Philoponos and, possibly, in earlier miaphysites. It is, 
nonetheless, individual in that it is a combination or collection of the universal 
with individual properties which is unique to this particular person. 


8° Cf. for different views: Loofs (1887), 35 (Severus); Richard (1947), 58-9 (Neo-Chalcedonians); 
Lourié (2014), 143-70 (Philoponus). The last proposal is, in my view, impossible for reasons of 
chronology. 

*' Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. prol. (270, 12-14 Daley). 

** Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 7 Daley). 

*? Literal references in: Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (130, 53-4 Declerck); John of Damascus, EF 55 (III 11) 
(131, 11 Kotter). Identity of doctrine in: Leontius of Jerusalem, AN VII 4 (PG 86/1, 1768C). 

°° Cross (2002c), 252. 
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This interpretation is plausible for Leontius although, as we shall see, things are 
more complicated with some later Chalcedonians. In what follows, Leontius 
admits to his opponent that Christ’s humanity contained individuating properties 
but denies that this necessitated a human hypostasis. The hypostasis, he writes 
somewhat cryptically, differentiates subjects, not their qualitative composition: 


Sharing in it [sc. the hypostasis] makes a subject distinct, not different (@AAov 


more? oük AAAotov)." 


Leontius alludes here to one of the most influential Patristic points of reference for 
the Chalcedonian cause, a characteristically elegant as well as succinct line from 
Gregory Nazianzen's Epistle to Cledonius: 


And if it has to be said briefly: the [natures] from which the saviour is are one 
thing and another (&AXo uv xai dAAo)—since the invisible is not the same as the 
visible, and the atemporal is not the same as that which is in time—but he is not 
one and another [person] (Aos de xai Aos): not at all!?? 


It would be difficult to ascribe to the Cappadocian, on the basis of this quotation, a 
worked-out solution to the conceptual difficulties of the Chalcedonians, but 
Leontius apparently took Nazianzen to indicate that hypostasis largely or com- 
pletely applied to existential separation. Everything to do with qualitative differ- 
ence, Leontius seems to claim, can be found twice in the Incarnate as long as there 
is no evidence for two existent subjects. 

In fact, he presses this argument further by suggesting that the individual 
properties of Christ’s humanity have no bearing on his single hypostasis because 
they merely set him off from other human beings, as much as his divine ‘indi- 
viduality’ that is, his mode of existence as the second person of the Trinity, sets 
him off from Father and Spirit: 


He receives through these distinguishing characteristics of the ‘extremes’ [i.e. 
God and man] his coherence and unity with himself.” 


It should be noted, once again, how consistently symmetric Leontius’ construction 
of the divine-human union is, in sharp contrast with the model we have encoun- 
tered in John the Grammarian and which after the Council of 553 was to become 


°l Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 9 Daley). 

?? Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep. 101, 20 (44 Gallay). 

?* Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 20-2 Daley). Cf. Maximus, ep. 15 (PG 91, 553D-557A) for a 
wide-ranging use of the notion of the ‘extremes’ connected in the Incarnate that is clearly indebted to 
Leontius. 
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predominant. In fact, the Epilyseis concludes with a direct, critical response to 
proponents of this ‘neo-Chalcedonian’ position.”* 

There is thus no suggestion that Christ’s humanity subsists in his divine 
hypostasis. Instead, Leontius proposes that natures individuate through the add- 
ition of properties without losing their identity as universals. This does not lead to 
a duality of hypostases because the latter have their nearly exclusive function in 
the establishment of hypostatic realization. 

This interpretation of Leontius’ position in Epilyseis is all the more plausible, 
finally, since it coheres well with ideas encountered already in the Against 
Nestorians and Eutychians. Leontius there did not systematically address the 
problem of individuation but, as we have seen, his own concept of the enhypos- 
taton was pointing in the same direction and, in at least one passage, he explicitly 
suggested the existence of an individual nature, containing universal as well as 
particular properties, as distinct from hypostasis as the subject and carrier of all 
properties. 

Identifying the enhypostaton, or individual nature, with all generic as well as 
individual properties did, however, have one rather problematic consequence: it 
made the enhypostaton correspond exactly to one influential definition of hypos- 
tasis, which is encountered in most Patristic authors since the Cappadocians. 
According to this definition, it was the hypostasis that was the collection, or 
bundle, of properties. From this angle, Leontius’ theory could be accused of 
affirming two hypostases after all, simply by dint of his affirmation of two 
individual natures, or enhypostata, in the person of Jesus Christ. His later readers 
were, therefore, faced with the alternatives to either retain the classical definition 
of hypostasis and, consequently, modify Leontius’ concept of the enhypostaton, or 
to accept the necessity of a radical revision of the Cappadocian concept of 
hypostasis, as adumbrated by Leontius himself. 


7.3 Early Chalcedonian Transformations 
of the Classical Theory 


The two protagonists of this section have much in common. They both bear the 
torch of Chalcedonianism at a time when the opponents of the council’s teaching 
are in the ascendancy—in the Grammarian’s case intellectually as well as politic- 
ally, in Leontius’ case still intellectually even though no longer politically. In the 
teeth of this fierce opposition, they forged a novel path not only for Christology 
but also for Patristic philosophy more generally. 


?* Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 8 (306, 19-310, 12 Daley). 
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Their common intuition was to justify the Chalcedonian position by harking 
back to the conceptual tools provided by the classical theory. In this attempt, they 
proved successful; even their opponents, who initially protested against the uni- 
vocal application of the same terminological framework for both theology and 
economy, found themselves compelled to adapt to this new, all-embracing con- 
ceptual framework which, arguably for the first time, provided a philosophical 
pattern underwriting the entirety of the Christian doctrine of faith. Insofar as such 
an inclusivity had, in principle, been envisioned by Gregory of Nyssa, it is arguable 
that the trajectory pursued by these two sixth-century thinkers was indeed a 
continuation of the one initiated by the Cappadocians in the fourth century. 

It would, nonetheless, be wrong to infer from this observation that either of the 
two found it easy to use the Cappadocian philosophy for their own Christological 
ends. In fact, the ambiguity of their attempt may well have encouraged 
their opponents to offer rival versions of a modified classical theory, as we have 
observed in Part II of this book. Christology was the crux of the classical theory— 
this was as true for John and Leontius as it was for Severus and Philoponus. 
Yet their difficulties were characteristically different. Whereas the miaphysites 
largely sought to preserve the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian system, 
their Chalcedonian rivals found its abstract element more conducive to their 
own project. 

This observation was certainly borne out at the level of the universal. John and 
especially Leontius were keen to emphasize that natures were described by a 
common account (Aóyos ris odcias) in order to make plausible their claim that 
Christ could have shared both sets of properties.?? It was for that reason that what 
I have called here the NNWH-axiom, the principle that no nature could exist 
independently of hypostatic realization, became so difficult for them to account 
for. As we have seen, much of the conceptual work that is done by both John and 
Leontius occurs in the context of their discussion of this principle. 

Their reflection inevitably turned on the status of the individual. Here, the two 
Chalcedonians offered partly divergent accounts. John of Caesarea, whose 
Christology was much closer to that of his miaphysite opponents, anticipated 
the kind of Chalcedonianism that was later on adopted by Emperor Justinian and, 
at his urging, by the Fifth Ecumenical Council of 553.°° He identified the single 
hypostasis of the saviour with the person of the Logos who, in the Incarnation, 
assumed human nature into his own hypostatic existence. The theoretical prob- 
lem for the Grammarian, therefore, was to explain how a universal nature could 
take on hypostatic existence within another hypostasis. As we have seen, his 


?* It is intriguing to note that the particular problems evidently caused by the unique case of the co- 
existence of divine and human properties in one subject do not seem to have exercised these authors 
too much. 

°° For Justinian and the Council of Constantinople see Hovorun (2015), 111-12. 
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solution treated Christ’s humanity as a de facto accident which is only realized in 
and through a subject as its carrier. 

Leontius of Byzantium, by contrast, understood the teaching of the Council of 
Chalcedon in a more symmetric manner as stipulating how divinity and humanity 
could jointly constitute a single hypostasis in the person of Jesus Christ. The 
theoretical task for him, therefore, was to explain how individuated divine and 
human natures could exist without a hypostatic existence proper to them. His 
solution was not free from ambiguities but tended to decouple individuation from 
hypostatization. For the former, he gestured towards a notion of individual nature 
understood as the presence of the universal in the particular together with 
individuating properties. This collection, he insisted, was compatible with the 
assumption that the universal was the same in each individual.” 

By contrast, Leontius defined hypostasis, more exclusively than previously, as 
hypostatic reality as such. There is not, it is true, any indication that Leontius 
would have rejected the traditional view connecting the hypostasis with individu- 
ating properties, but as we have seen, it was noticeable that in contexts that might 
have called for symmetric references to universal properties in the ousia or physis 
on the one hand, and particular ones in the hypostasis on the other, he instead 
combined an abstract account of the former with a description of the latter in term 
of concrete existence. 

At this point, an interesting feature of early sixth-century Patristic philosophy 
comes into view. Comparing Chalcedonians and their miaphysite opponents, 
they seem to apply modifications to the classical theory that are each other’s 
mirror image. The Severans tended to retain the concrete universal and avoided 
reference to Basil’s language of the ‘common account’.”* At the same time, they 
described hypostasis preferably in terms of a collection of individual properties 
without denying, for the most part, that the hypostasis was also the concrete 
individual being. 

By contrast, both John the Grammarian and Leontius, for all their differences, 
emphasized the abstract account of the universal championed by Basil and 
retained in the two Gregories, but consistently avoided the concrete universal. 
When it came to the individual, however, they keenly elaborated on its hypostatic 
reality but were more reluctant to speak of it in its abstract account as the 
collection of properties. 

Both modifications were driven, it appears, by a recognition, initially only 
implicit, that the classical theory lacked a cogent explanation of the individuation 
of the universal. It was the application of the classical theory to Christology that 
made this flaw painfully obvious. Intuitively, the two camps both sought to 


? Note in this connection that Leontius illustrates his claim with the example of a universal quality: 
Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (270, 24-5 Daley). 
?* See Chapter 4, section 4.4. 
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remedy it, but in line with their different Christologies, they did so in diametrically 
opposed ways. The miaphysites gestured towards a theory of particular nature, as 
Philoponus would call it, which recognized that the individual could also be called, 
and was, a physis. This served to underwrite their own claim that the Incarnate 
must have existed as one nature. The Chalcedonians, by contrast, tended towards 
a solution which distinguished an abstract placeholder of the nature in the 
individual from its carrier, the hypostatically existing individual. 

Both modifications had wide-ranging consequences. The miaphysite introduc- 
tion of particular natures made it difficult to retain the absolute unity of universal 
nature which subsequently led to the tritheist controversy. As we shall see in the 
next chapter, this doctrinal conflict did not leave Chalcedonian authors 
unaffected. Yet, their more genuine innovation was the division between the 
intelligible content of a being and its hypostatic existence. This enunciated a 
radically altered view of reality based on the unprecedented dichotomy of essence 
and existence and opening up an ontology of possible worlds that could, or could 
not, be actualized. In John the Grammarian and Leontius of Byzantium, these 
possibilities are merely intimated, but a direction of travel already suggests itself. 
As we move into the latter half of the sixth century, some of these trends are 
intensified as other concerns occupy the Chalcedonian successors of these two 
writers. 


8 


From the Council of Constantinople 


to the Monenergist Controversy 


Any account of the development of Patristic philosophy in the decades after the 
Fifth Ecumenical Council (553) is fraught with numerous difficulties. Most 
relevant texts during this period cannot easily be dated or assigned to a known 
author. As we shall see, in some cases even their inclusion in this broad chrono- 
logical bracket is speculative. Even more than in the previous chapter, we are 
dealing with a story of intellectual history largely detached from other develop- 
ments due to our almost complete lack of historical context for most of the 
relevant texts. 

At the same time, however, this period arguably sees one of the most fascinating 
evolutions in the entire history of Patristic philosophy. The level of conceptual 
sophistication and the willingness critically to engage with detailed theoretical 
problems increases dramatically in extant texts from these decades. Notably, 
major Cappadocian texts become subject to critical study, and authors are willing 
to critique some of the traditional assumptions and propose alternative answers. 

In the absence of contextual information about almost all of the relevant 
authors, any attempt to explain this development is inevitably speculative to an 
extent. There are, however, good reasons to credit much of this advancement to 
the impact of John Philoponus’ Christian philosophy. All these Chalcedonians 
wrote, to employ an apt phrase coined by Dirk Krausmüller, ‘under the spell of 
John Philoponus’.’ His influence can be gleaned, first of all, from the topics that 
come to prominence in all or most of the writers who will be discussed in the 
present chapter, including the problem of particular substances and, notably, the 
status of the universal. It will turn out that the tritheist controversy, far from being 
merely a problem of the miaphysite community, deeply influenced Patristic 
philosophy among Chalcedonian authors as well. 

Yet if the presence of Philoponean themes is perhaps the strongest evidence for 
the impact of the Alexandrian philosopher-theologian on subsequent debates 
among Chalcedonians, it is arguable that his interventions also changed, as it 
were, the ground rules for the use of philosophical discourse within Patristic 
writing. It seems that those concerned about the implications of Philoponus’ 


1 Krausmiiller (2017), 625-49. 


The Rise of Christian Theology and the End of Ancient Metaphysics: Patristic Philosophy from the Cappadocian Fathers to 
John of Damascus. Johannes Zachhuber, Oxford University Press (2020). © Johannes Zachhuber. 
DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 98859956.001 .0001 
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arguments for traditional teaching were, nonetheless, compelled to adapt their 
own presentation to the level of technical sophistication encountered in this 
works. 

A writing by a certain Pamphilus of Jerusalem, authored probably around 570, 
is a good example of this development. The text follows the by then traditional 
genre of 'erotapokriseis' or question-and-answer collections, addressing a diverse 
range of problems around the Chalcedonian position. Embedded in an answer to 
the question of what ousia is and how it is different from physis, Pamphilus in 
effect offers what may well be the first Patristic ‘mini-commentary’ on Aristotle’s 
Categories, dwelling explicitly on subjects such as the distinction between first and 
second ousia and the difference between Aristotle’s use of this term in Categories 
and Metaphysics.” 

That Chalcedonian authors sought to emulate Philoponus’ technical sophisti- 
cation does not mean, however, that they reached or came even near his philo- 
sophical acumen. Yet while there is arguably no Chalcedonian Philoponus among 
this group of writers, their willingness to take the doctrinal debate more explicitly 
to the level of conceptual clarification leads to a multiplicity of fascinating and 
intriguing insights to be discovered. 

In what follows, I shall selectively deal with this group of individuals in order to 
probe the development of Patristic philosophy during this period.’ I shall begin 
with Pamphilus whose wide-ranging question-and-answer treatise will provide 
a sense of the state of Chalcedonian philosophy in the decades after the 
Philoponean revolution. 


8.1 Pamphilus the Theologian: The Philosophy 
of the Enhypostaton 


A collection of seventeen questions and answers on various issues pertaining to 
the debate about Chalcedon is transmitted in a single manuscript under the 
following long-winded title: Solution to different topics or queries concerning the 
doctrine about Christ; containing an examination and refutation of the opposing 
opinion concerning divinity and humanity of Christ held by the Acephali [that is, 
the miaphysites] as well as the blasphemies of Nestorians and Eutychians; and an 
apology against those who curse the Holy Synod of Chalcedon, from the teaching of 
our god-given, holy fathers.* The manuscript contains no indication of its author. 


? Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (136, 50-138, 101 Declerck). 

? The selection is based on their importance for Patristic philosophy, but such an assessment is 
inevitably subjective to an extent. A fuller account would include some or all of the following: Eutychius 
of Constantinople, Anastasius I of Antioch; and the ps.-Leontian author of De sectis. 

* Declerck (1989), 127-261. For discussions of Pamphilus’ thought see Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT 
11/3, 129-50; dell’Osso (2012), 373-94; Gleede (2012), 104-13. 
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The text is, however, cited in the major seventh-century florilegium, commonly 
referred to as the Doctrina Patrum, under the authorship of one Pamphilus.° 

Internal evidence shows that the text cannot have been written much earlier 
than 57055 while it is, admittedly, more difficult to be certain about a terminus ante 
quem for the treatise, the conventional assumption is that it originates from the 
decades after the fifth Ecumenical Council. Its most recent editor, José Declerck, 
has proposed identifying the author with a deacon Pamphilus who is mentioned 
as a participant in a Chalcedonian synod that took place in Neapolis, Palestine, in 
536.’ While this suggestion, as any, must remain speculative, it would situate 
Pamphilus firmly in the developments around the second Council of 
Constantinople and make it likely that he wrote the Solution at a late point in 
his career, probably in Palestine. 


8.1.1 Christian Philosophy in the Solution 


Pamphilus' writing is important in an account of Patristic philosophy, first of all, 
for the formal presentation of its argument, its method, and its overall technique.? 
The two first sections of the Solution are dedicated to definitions of ousia and 
hypostasis.'^ Earlier generations of Christian writers would often make an ad hoc 
use of definitions in the context of doctrinal arguments, a practice which did not 
change fundamentally even in Severus and Leontius, whose definitions of key 
terms were strictly geared to their Christological aims." While the doctrinal 
purpose is still in view in Pamphilus' text, his interest in definitions has clearly 
become more independent anticipating the emergence of collections of definitions 
as a genre in subsequent decades.'? 

A second relevant observation is directly connected. Pamphilus shows much 
less reluctance than previous generations of Patristic authors to introduce non- 
Christian philosophers in a non-polemical way as part of the conversation.'? This 
is notably the case for Aristotle whose views on ousia and physis are presented on 


^ Anon., DP 6, 20.22 (44, 24; 46, 7-8 Diekamp). Cf. Diekamp (1906), 157. 

$ Cf. Declerck (1989), 24. 7 Declerck (1994), esp. 210-16. 

* Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 129-30 for an overall sceptical assessment of the various 
theories that have been proposed. Nonetheless, the authors ultimately agree that Palestine is the most 
likely place of composition (132-3). 

? So rightly Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 133. 

1° Pamphilus, Solutio 1-2 (127-43 Declerck). 

!! Severus of Antioch, C. imp. Gramm. II 1-4 (55-81 [43-64] Lebon). According to Leontius of 
Byzantium, CNE 1 (126, 1-6 Daley) definitional clarification of key terms was the purpose of his 
writing but his definitions are never straightforwardly offered. For earlier uses of definitions cf. e.g. 
Theodoret, Eran. I (63, 28 Ettlinger) and (for Origen) Markschies (2007), 173-94. 

12 Such collections are contained in the DP 33 (249-66 Diekamp), in Anastasius Sinaita, Viae dux II 
1-8 (23-75 Uthemann), and in the Migne edition of Maximus Confessor (PG 91, 149-53; 213-16; 260-8; 
280-5). Cf. also: Roueché (1974). 

13 For an earlier, but rare example of the same practice cf. Nemesius of Emesa, Nat. hom. 
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several occasions in the course of Pamphilus’ account. It would be wrong to say 
that he considered the Stagirite as an authority. It is not even evident that his own 
argument is fundamentally indebted to Aristotelian patterns of thought, certainly 
no more so than the classical theory or its modification by Leontius or Severus. It 
seems, rather, that Pamphilus felt that including Aristotelian concepts was a 
matter of giving the complete picture. ‘It is not unlikely that presenting 
Aristotle's insights into this matter will lead to greater knowledge’:'* this is how 
he introduced, in his chapter on definitions of ousia, a brief, and overall informed, 
excursus on the relevant sections of Categories. Similarly, he added Aristotle's 
definition of nature from the Physics ‘for the sake of encyclopaedic information 
(moAvuabeias xapıv).'” Despite his increased willingness to cite Aristotle, however, 
Pamphilus' main sources of inspiration were undoubtedly Patristic.'° In fact, he 
continued the tradition, first encountered in Theodoret, of contrasting views of 
‘fathers’ on the one hand and ‘philosophers’ or ‘the wise from outside’ on a range 
of issues." While his writing does not come with an appended florilegium, a 
practice that became increasingly more common during the sixth century, he 
often ended his own disquisitions with authoritative quotations from the fathers, 
especially the Cappadocians.'? 

Particularly remarkable is Pamphilus’ wide-ranging use of Leontius of 
Byzantium. While Leontius is never mentioned by name in the Solution,? 
studies by Marcel Richard and José Declerck have shown how extended was 
Pamphilus’ debt to the author who for him bears the honorary title of a ‘father’.”° 
Traces of Leontius work can be discovered across Pamphilus’ treatise; more- 
over, the work's baroque title subtly traces Leontius' programmatic account of 
his own project in the Introduction with which the latter prefaced the collection 
of his writings." 

Pamphilus' literary indebtedness to Leontius' text reflects a deep intellectual 
influence. Pamphilus is the first of a 'Leontian School' of Patristic thinkers 
who develop their philosophies based on his insights. Their use of Leontius 
was certainly not intended to supplant the authority of earlier fathers, notably 
the Cappadocians, but rather to guide the interpretation of the earlier trad- 
ition. And yet, the novel challenges of the period meant that the line dividing 
the interpretation of a tradition from its transformation was never too clearly 
drawn. 


™ Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (136, 52-4 Declerck). 15 Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (142, 191 Declerck). 

1° For this, see the apparatus fontium in Declerck's edition. 

7 E.g. Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (139, 120-6 Declerck). Cf. Theodoret, Eran. I (64, 10-3 Ettlinger) and 
Chapter 3, section 3.1.1.2. 

18 E.g. Pamphilus, Solutio 6 (167, 231-162, 317 Declerck); 12 (224, 245-227, 292). 

?? Pace Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 131, this in itself is no indication that Pamphilus ‘concealed’ 
Leontius’ name. It was conventional throughout antiquity not to acknowledge ‘near-contemporaries’. 

2° Richard (1938); Declerck (1994). 21 Declerck (1994), 200-5. 
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8.1.2 The Substance-accident Model 


Pamphilus’ Solution is a carefully constructed treatise. While the question-and- 
answer genre gave considerable flexibility to the author, it is evident that he sought 
to build up a single, consistent argument. Addressing the substantive, doctrinal 
issues later in the writing, for example, he would remind the reader on several 
occasions of definitional points he had addressed at the outset of his work.” 

Despite the evidence for the care Pamphilus took in composing the treatise, 
however, previous scholars have consistently asserted that the overall intellectual 
and speculative level he attained in it was not particularly high.? Yet, while it is 
certainly the case that Pamphilus was no Chalcedonian Philoponus, his treatise 
does signal a momentous and rather original attempt to transform Patristic 
philosophy. The combination of his intellectual debt to Leontius and his need to 
address more recent doctrinal issues resulted in a conceptual framework that, in 
important ways, took leave of the Cappadocian tradition or, at least, modified it 
considerably. 

This difference can already be observed in the definitions of terms presented in 
the two initial chapters of the Solution. The section on hypostasis is largely 
traditional, although compared with Leontius, it is notable that Pamphilus priv- 
ileges the ‘abstract’ account of the individual. He begins directly with a reference to 
the Cappadocian Epistle 38: 


According to St. Basil, hypostasis is the bundle of properties that are around the 
particular.” 


Pamphilus, then, does not mean to distance himself from the classical tradition; 
but it is equally noteworthy how emphatically he expounds the Cappadocian 
definition as describing the individual as a combination of substance and prop- 
erties. The hypostasis is, he asserts, an ‘individual substance’ (odoia ris) that also 
comprehends, in one and the same particular object, ‘all properties’ (repıAyrrırn 
Tov Ev TQ olkelw dröuw mávrov rwuárwv). 

Ultimately, the entire first section, despite its somewhat eclectic collection of 
definitions, turns on an understanding of the individual as a compound of 
individuated, universal nature and particularizing accidents or properties. In 
this sense, Pamphilus explains that the word ‘man’ said simply applies to universal 
human nature; with added properties, however, the individual person is signified 


(el è iwara Twa xaparrnpıorıkd TH TowatTH Ampoodıopiorw oypacia 


? Eg. Pamphilus, Solutio 7 (173, 5-9 Declerck); 11 (201, 5-7 Declerck). 

” Richard (1938), esp. 27; Declerck (1994), 200: ‘Les mérites de Pamphile en tant que théologien 
sont plutöt médiocres’. Grillmeier, CCT II/3, 133: ‘not an originator but a compiler’. 

*4 Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (127, 3-4 Declerck). 2 Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (127, 5-6 Declerck). 
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TpPOOTAEEw, TOV Tıva aVOpwrroVv EeINAwoa). The former, Pamphilus emphasizes, is 
conceptualized by abstracting from individual properties: 


Without the addition of the characteristic properties, which distinguish what is 
individual from what is common, only the community of ousia is considered. 
This [sc. the common] is not at all known without the individuals (ywpis rv 
aröuwv) and exists only as seen by the mind. For it exists not as a separate item 
(érepóv rı) in addition to the unity and identity that is in the many (apa Tùv èv 


^ ^ td y , 27 
Tots moAois Evöoryra Hyovv TavröryTa). 


We shall have to return to this passage whose full significance will only be 
apparent when considered against the backdrop of Pamphilus’ overall theory. 
Note for now the contrasting emphases on our merely conceptual access to 
universals on the one hand, and their ontological status based on the identity of 
the common item in the many on the other. 

The whole extent of Pamphilus’ transformation of the classical theory comes 
into view in the second chapter of his treatise whose aim is to define ousia. 
Remarkably, Pamphilus does so by emphasizing its ontological independence in 
contrast to the lesser status of accidents: 


According to the fathers, now, ousia is whatever subsists on its own (rò kat’ idéav 
brap£w bpeotas) and does not have its existence in another (un êv GAAw@ 70 eivai 
€xov). This is said in distinction from all accidents, separable as well as insepar- 
able, and from essential and non-essential qualities.” 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the history of Patristic philosophy up to 
this point was largely based on the binary of ousia and hypostasis, understood as 
universal and particular being. By contrast, the Aristotelian duality of substance 
and accident did not play a major role in this evolving discourse at all. This is not 
to say that the fathers were unaware of this distinction; they were entirely capable 
of employing it where needed.” They did not, however, describe it as fundamental 
to their own ontology or even introduce it, for the most part, as a binary in the 
manner Pamphilus does in the present passage.*° 

We are, then, dealing here with a potentially wide-ranging modification of 
Patristic philosophy. How can it be explained? An obvious suspicion would arise 


?° Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (129, 29-33 Declerck). 

” Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (129, 35-41 Declerck). 

?* Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (134, 24-135, 8 Declerck). 

?? E.g. Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. I 208 (1, 87, 13-17 Jaeger); Theodoret, Eran. II (149, 3.7 Ettlinger); 
Cyril of Alexandria, Thes. (PG 75, 448 B). 

2 Pamphilus had introduced ousia in its distinction from hypostasis where the latter term was 
defined: Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (129, 25-9 Declerck). 
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from Pamphilus’ apparent Aristotelian schooling and, indeed, his willingness 
openly to introduce arguments from the commentary tradition into his own 
writing.*’ It might thus appear that Pamphilus presented Patristic philosophy as 
geared, in an unprecedented way, towards a substance-accident dualism because 
he himself was more strongly under the influence of the commentary tradition 
and expected his readers to take for granted this starting point as well. 

Against this interpretation, however, it must be noted that Pamphilus explicitly 
credits to ‘the fathers’ the view that ousia indicates independent existence and is, 
as such, opposed to accidents which only inhere in another object. Such references 
in Pamphilus usually point to Leontius, and close textual comparison does indeed 
show that he here relies on the Against Nestorians and Eutychians—specifically on 
the section introducing the concept of the enhypostaton.** There, Leontius defined 
ousia as ‘subsistent thing’ (mpâyua óqeoros)" and distinguished it from the 
accident which ‘has its being in another and is not perceived by itself. Examples 
given by Leontius for accidents are essential and non-essential qualities; those too 
make a reappearance in Pamphilus’ definition (ràv otowdav mowrürov Kal 
érrovatwdav).* 

In defining ousia, then, Pamphilus did not reproduce the classical Cappadocian 
formula that was emphatically reaffirmed in Leontius’ Against Nestorians and 
Eutychians.?? Instead, his definition is spun out of language Leontius used while 
seeking to explain the novel concept of enhypostaton. We need to recall that this 
passage was not, as such, particularly prominent in Leontius' work. How central 
the learned monk from Byzantium himself thought the enhypostaton was, is thus 
difficult to tell. Pamphilus, in any event, must have identified it as the systematic 
core of this ‘father’s’ thought, the vanishing point from which Leontius’ 
Chalcedonian philosophy ought to be reconstructed. 

Consequently, Pamphilus understood his own task as working this out in 
greater detail than his predecessor had done. The result is a rather bold conceptual 
modification of the earlier Cappadocian tradition for which I shall here use the 
term 'philosophy of the enhypostaton'. The purpose of this philosophy becomes 
strikingly obvious as soon as we realize that Pamphilus, no less than Leontius, was 
concerned with the NNWH-principle. His treatise offers a full discussion of this 
standard objection to the language of Chalcedon in chapter 7. At the outset of this 
chapter, Pamphilus explicitly refers back to his earlier definitions: 


%1 Gleede (2012), 106. More strongly, the same position has been articulated by Krausmüller 
(2017), 629. 

?? So already Richard (1938), 29. 

3 Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (132, 25 Daley). Cf. also Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (135, 43-4. 46 
Declerck) for ousia as a Tp y puo. Kal’ éavró bgeorcos and al@vmöoraros. 

?* Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (132, 24 Daley); Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (135, 28 Declerck). 

?* Leontius of Byzantium, CNE (178, 19-26). 
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Earlier, we already established what the definitions of ousia and hypostasis may 
entail. It will therefore not be inappropriate now to refer back to the [earlier] 
account of these matters, as far as possible, in order to resolve that which we 
investigate.” 


While he presents the link as a use of his definitions to solve his present doctrinal 
challenge, it is not unreasonable to assume that he adopted the definition of ousia, 
which, as we have seen, was rather unconventional and novel, with his 
Christological end already in mind. Be this as it may, Pamphilus continues in 
the present place with the unequivocal assertion that nature, or substance, is 
enhypostatos insofar as it is an independent reality and not an accident. 

From this principle, Pamphilus deduces two further insights: (1) that the 
enhypostaton is not the same as hypostasis, and that (2) the enhypostaton is not 
an accident. These tenets are taken directly from Leontius, whose Against 
Nestorians and Eutychians is the direct source of much of the present section.” 
Yet Pamphilus’ decision to align his initial definition with the needs of this 
argument now pays off: if the enhypostaton is a placeholder for ousia at the level 
ofthe individual, and if ousia is on its own the foundation of existence, why would 
there be any need for a separate hypostasis? 

Admittedly, a more sceptical reader might object that this theory solves 
Pamphilus’ problem at best at the terminological level. If the two natures or 
substances in Christ are enhypostatoi and, as such, self-subsisting, was this not 
in practice equivalent to an affirmation of two hypostases even if Pamphilus’ own 
definitions enabled him to avoid this terminology? This problem may explain why 
Pamphilus ultimately resolves his doctrinal problem by adopting the ‘neo- 
Chalcedonian’ view that Christ’s human nature was assumed into the hypostasis 
of the Logos,” a striking example of his willingness to go against Leontius of 
Byzantium’s considered view where this seemed required by the polemical context 
of his own time. Strictly speaking, however, Pamphilus’ adoption of this position 
was also incompatible with his own ‘philosophy of the enhypostaton’, which, with 
its emphasis on the binary of substance and accident, would not seem to allow for 
a nature to inhere in the manner of an accident. It seems therefore likely that 
insubsistence Christology was limited, for Pamphilus, to the purely doctrinal level, 
with little or no impact on his philosophical project. 

Be this as it may, we begin to see the contours of Pamphilus’ Chalcedonian 
philosophy. Based on a single passage in Leontius, he shifts the ontological centre 
of gravity from the traditional Cappadocian duality of ousia and hypostasis 
towards the former whose placeholder at the level of the individual, the 


°° Pamphilus, Solutio 7 (173, 5-9 Declerck). 37 Richard (1938), 35-6. 
?* Pamphilus, Solutio 7 (176, 77-80 Declerck). 
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enhypostaton, is said to guarantee independent existence and function as the 
carrier of ontologically dependent accidents. 


8.1.3 Particular and Individual Natures 


Pamphilus unequivocally defined the hypostasis as ousia with properties. This was 
a deviation of sorts from Leontius who had gestured towards an identification of 
hypostasis with existence, thus leaving room for a concept of individual natures as 
a bundle of substantive and accidental properties which, taken together, provide 
uniqueness to the individual. Marcel Richard, who first observed this difference, 
argued that Pamphilus sought to correct Leontius’ innovation by returning to the 
classical theory with its identification of hypostasis as the bundle of properties.” 
In view of Pamphilus’ overall willingness to reform the classical theory in light of 
recent challenges, however, this explanation does not seem overly plausible. More 
promising would be an approach emphasizing the need to respond to challenges 
that arose after Leontius had composed his treatise as the cause of Pamphilus’ 
alterations of his master’s viewpoint. The most obvious candidate for such a 
conceptual change would be the tritheist controversy which did not break out 
until after Leontius’ death. 

Pamphilus, it appears, was fully au courant with contemporaneous develop- 
ments in miaphysitism, much more so than Leontius seems to have been. His 
engagement with tritheism, in particular, betrays his awareness of the underlying 
issue: 


The Severans who continue to work against the truth, blaspheme even now 
accepting three ousiai in the holy and worshipful Trinity. Some of them say, in 
addition to their other errors, that the Son was begotten from the Father, and the 
Spirit sent forth, as an ousia from an ousia. While they seemingly only speak of 
‘three ousiai', the present, careful argument shows that they have caught the 
disease of tritheism.^? 


Pamphilus' brief description in these lines is impressively accurate: he points out 
the general miaphysite acceptance of particular substances in the Trinity, as 
upheld, for example, in the anti-tritheist writings of Theodosius of Alexandria,*" 
as well as the related but distinct position of the tritheist party (rıves aóràv), who 
take this reasoning one step further by admitting ‘three substances’ in the deity, a 
view which, Pamphilus alleges, is tantamount to confessing three gods. 


3 Richard (1938), 35. ^' Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (204, 109-205, 117 Declerck). 
^' Theodosius of Alexandria, Or. theol. IV (170, 49-56 [240, 47-53] van Roey/Allen). 
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Pamphilus clearly intimates that the non-tritheist Severans cannot ultimately 
escape the consequences of their own admission of particular substances. As we 
have seen, this was not an unreasonable charge.“ The position outlined in 
Theodosius’ Theological Discourse was a halfway house; accordingly, his protest- 
ations against the conclusions the tritheists drew from shared miaphysite assump- 
tions rang hollow. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that leading Chalcedonians in 
the latter half of the sixth century took aim at the underlying theoretical postulate 
of particular substances whose tritheistic consequences indicated that their use in 
Christology was equally unacceptable. 

This line of argument was crucial, for example, for the polemical strategy 
adopted by Patriarch Antastasius I of Antioch (559-598).*” While it did not 
have the same centrality for Pamphilus, he clearly agreed that the introduction 
of particular substances had to be avoided. Unlike Anastasius, however, who was 
largely content with ad hominem arguments against those who introduced par- 
ticular substances into Christian philosophy, Pamphilus realized that the 
Chalcedonians needed a solution of their own in order to win the argument. 

In order to appreciate his solution, it is, first of all, important to realize how 
Pamphilus understood the theory held by his opponents. A particular ousia, he 
repeatedly asserts, is identical with its hypostasis. It therefore includes both 
universal and particular properties.** We must not, he argues, think of the divine 
hypostases as ‘particular substances or individuals’ (oùx öpeiAouev odaias amAds 
wepıkas Nyovv drópovs voeiv).” Elsewhere, he denies that either Christ's divine or 
human nature could be ‘particular’, once again on the grounds that, in this case, 
they would have to be ‘individuals’ and ‘hypostases’.*° 

Pamphilus may have deduced this identification of particular substance with 
the hypostatic individual from Aristotle’s usage as he renders his ‘first ousia’ in the 
Categories as ‘particular and individual’ substance (epi) odoa kai &áropos).^ At 
the same time, his view chimes well with the regular claim, in ancient as well as 
modern literature, that miaphysites identified nature and hypostasis.** Pamphilus 
simply spells this out more fully by ascribing to them a theory of particular ousia 
as universal substance individuated through added properties. 

Once we understand that this was, in his view, the doctrine to be avoided, it is 
no longer mysterious why Pamphilus would not follow Leontius in stipulating an 
individual nature embracing ousia plus properties. For Pamphilus, this precisely 
was the particular nature that had pushed the Severans towards tritheism. Instead, 
he opted for an individual nature or substance which was, in all its characteristics, 


? See Chapter 5, section 5.3. 

? Eg. Anastasius of Antioch, Or. I 42-4 (29, 23-30, 18 Sakkos); 50-2 (32, 7-29 Sakkos); Dial. (106, 
843-108, 935 Uthemann). Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 365-6. 

^ Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (127, 5-6 Declerck). 4 Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (203, 66 Declerck). 

^5 Pamphilus, Solutio 10 (199, 107; 200, 110 Declerck). 

^ Pamphilus, Solutio 2, (137, 79 Declerck). 48 See Chapter 4, section 4.1.1. 
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the same as universal nature except that it was seen in only one individual. 
Importantly, it was as yet without properties. Once the latter were added, the 
concept of hypostasis was achieved. 

It almost goes without saying that this individual nature in Pamphilus is 
identical with the enhypostaton, the centre piece of his ontology. On the basis of 
this concept, Pamphilus also presents his own solution to the miaphysite charge, 
namely, that an account of the Incarnation based on universal natures would lead 
to the whole Trinity being united to the whole of humanity (WT/WHD: 


If we posit that the nature of divinity in Christ is universal (yevucjv), then we 
posit as well that the Holy Trinity has been united with human nature, made 
flesh and become human. If, however, [we posit] that [the nature] is particular 
[kepırnv], then we necessarily posit that there is an individual (@ropov), and we 
then have to seek its genus and species. We say the same, likewise, about the 
‘man’ of the Lord as well. We can neither say that it is a particular because there is 
not hypostasis or person that was assumed from the holy and supremely glorious 
virgin, as the godless Theodore and Nestorius blasphemed, but the substance of a 
man. Not the universal either, however, because he did not assume the whole 
human nature, but an individual [nature] as seen in the species, enhypostaton 
but not with a hypostasis of its own (idwoündorarov).”” 


John the Grammarian, as we have seen, was hammered by this argument.” 
Leontius was either unaware of it or chose to ignore it. Philoponus presented it 
as incontestable proof of the need for particular natures in Christology.’ 
Pamphilus may well have been the first Chalcedonian author to present a 
response, which subsequently was retained and prominently included in John of 
Damascus’ Exposition of Faith.” 

Most importantly, he concedes the principal validity of WT/WHI. If the two 
natures of which Chalcedonian doctrine speaks were universal, it would indeed 
follow that the whole Trinity had become incarnate in the whole of humanity. At 
the same time, the use of particular natures, understood as equivalent to individ- 
uals, would lead to two hypostases in the saviour. The solution is thus a third 
between the two: the ‘individual nature’ which is in the individual without being 
identical with it. For this, Pamphilus once again employs his concept of 
enhypostaton. 

Pamphilus’ deviation from Leontius on the precise definition of individual 
substances (and their relationship with hypostases) must not obscure the extent 
of his debt to the learned monk from Byzantium. His present argument is part and 


^ Pamphilus, Solutio 10 (198, 103-199, 117 Declerck). 
°° See Chapter 4, section 4.3, esp. at n. 46. 51 See Chapter 5, section 5.2, esp. at n. 26. 
52 John of Damascus, EF 55 (III 11) (131, 10-1 Kotter). 
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parcel of his overall project of a philosophy of the enhypostaton, which as a whole 
was clearly inspired by Leontius. More specifically, Pamphilus also follows 
Leontius in his understanding of the relationship between nature as individual 
and universal. The latter’s wording from the Epilyseis, according to which Christ 
took on an individual nature which was, however, ‘the same as the species’ (rnv 
avi o)cav TQ eideı)” is literally repeated where Pamphilus describes, on yet 
another occasion, his conception of the relationship between species, enhyposta- 
ton, and hypostasis: 


Ousia or the common (76 xowóv) signifies universal nature, but the individual or 
the hypostasis indicates the particular substance together with the properties that 
are added to it. It is the same as the species (77v abrnv o9cav Tô eideı), [but] in 
Paul or Peter or in any one of the particulars.** 


As in Leontius, the enhypostaton is introduced as a third thing between universal 
and particular, the placeholder of the common item in the individual. Unlike 
Leontius, however, Pamphilus insists that this placeholder has to be the purely 
generic concept, as added properties turn it immediately into the hypostasis. 

From this, a further (subtle) difference follows. In chapter seven of the Solution, 
Pamphilus offers this determination of the relationship between ousia and 
hypostasis: 


For hypostasis can be physis or ousia if in conception (rà Adyw) we distinguish 
the properties from the ousia to which they are added and intuit the latter on its 
own. The physis, however, is never also hypostasis.?? 


It is instructive to compare the passage in Leontius' Against Nestorians and 
Eutychians on which Pamphilus here draws: 


A hypostasis is also a nature, but a nature is not also a hypostasis: for nature 
admits of the account of being but hypostasis also of being-by-oneself. And the 
former presents the account of the species/form, whereas the latter denotes the 
particular (roô rwós eos ÖnAwrırn). And the former signifies the character of a 
universal thing (xadoAıkod mpdyuaros), whereas the latter distinguishes the 
particular from the common.” 


Leontius, too, claimed that, while nature could never be hypostasis, hypostasis 
was, in a way, a nature, namely, nature that also had independent, individual 


5 Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 7 Daley). 
5t Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (130, 51-5 Declerck). 5 Pamphilus, Solutio 7 (175, 47-50 Declerck). 
°° Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 1 (134, 6-9 Daley). 
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existence. Pamphilus, by contrast, focuses on properties: an individual can be 
called a nature insofar as we can abstract its individual properties and, in this 
manner, conceptualize the physis on its own, whereas the reverse does not obtain. 
This is, admittedly, a minor disagreement but it helpfully illustrates a broader 
point: while for Leontius, hypostasis was all about concrete existence, and indi- 
vidual nature, therefore, could encompass generic and particular properties, 
Pamphilus’ individual nature is confined to generic properties, while his hypos- 
tasis is consistently defined as ousia together with (particular) properties. 


8.1.4 Hypostasis Diminished 


Pamphilus, it turns out, was by no means the dim-witted scholastic presented by 
the great Marcel Richard.” In light of the considerable sophistication of his 
philosophical project, it may be worth reflecting further on the implications of 
his innovative definition of ousia as self-subsisting. For such a view there was, of 
course, ample philosophical precedent.°® It is also evident that Pamphilus found 
such a definition conducive to what I have called here his philosophy of the 
enhypostaton with its much greater emphasis on the duality of substance and 
accident than can be found in previous Patristic philosophy. 

Yet the definition of ousia as independently subsisting evidently jarred with the 
traditional Patristic view of hypostases as truly subsistent entities. In fact, this 
definition seems to go against the very reason that had, apparently, motivated the 
adoption of the term ‘hypostasis’ for the individual in the first place.?? It is hard to 
believe that Pamphilus simply ‘overlooked’ this background considering his 
overall rather comprehensive awareness of the precedents to his own position. 

A simple oversight is made even more unlikely by the fact that Pamphilus, 
throughout his treatise, never refers to hypostasis as that which subsists. In the 
classical tradition, as we have seen, no clear distinction was drawn between the 
‘abstract’ notion of the hypostasis as the collection of properties and the ‘concrete’ 
notion of the hypostasis as truly existing or subsisting. Even in sixth-century 
authors, therefore, who often seem to have a preference for one of the two, as for 
example Severus or Leontius, it was usually possible to find instances of the 
respectively other account, arguably because of the easy transition between the 
two in the Cappadocian texts on which they had been schooled. 

Pamphilus’ reluctance towards subsistence language in the context of his 
definitions of hypostasis is thus truly remarkable. Some instances might be cited 
as counter-examples, notably his use of the Aristotelian term atomon as an 
equivalent of hypostasis. In this connection, he commits to the view that 


?7 Richard (1938). 58 Going back to Aristotle's Cat. 
5 Cf. Zachhuber (2014a), 95-100. °° E.g. Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (123, 15-16.23 Declerck). 
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universal being cannot be known except through individuals because it is not 
‘something else’ (érepóv rı) apart from ‘the unity or identity in the many’ (rapa 
Thy Ev rots moAdois évórqra Hyouv ravrörnra).°' We shall have to come back to the 
question of Pamphilus’ view of the universal; for the moment it is worthy of note 
that Pamphilus, despite his apparent rejection of a transcendent universal, does 
not say, even here, that the genera and species depend on individuals for their 
subsistence, but only asserts their epistemic priority. 

Ultimately, the only explanation for this remarkable state of affairs is that 
Pamphilus was beholden, in his discussion of the ontological role of hypostasis, 
to his ‘philosophy of the enhypostaton’, for which the duality of substance and 
accident was foundational. And since independent existence was, in this binary, a 
property of the former, whereas accidents only have their existence by virtue of 
their inherence in substances, Pamphilus must have felt that hypostasis, to the 
extent that it was substance plus properties, that is, accidents, subsisted due to its 
substantial component, the enhypostaton, and not due to the properties inherent 
in it. 

This novel position may, perhaps, also explain why he had to address the 
unusual question of whether hypostasis itself was substance or accident.°” His 
first stab at an answer to this dilemma was this: 


We have said that ousia signifies the existence (yv tapéw) of each thing, while 
hypostasis [signifies] the multitude of characteristic properties.” 


Hyparxis here can only mean ‘existence’; this passage thus provides incontrovert- 
ible evidence that Pamphilus transferred the ontological responsibility of inde- 
pendent existence from hypostasis to ousia or physis. Does he, by doing so, 
inadvertently turn hypostasis into an accident? In his ensuing, wide-ranging 
discussion, Pamphilus’ argument is that the binary does not obtain: hypostasis, 
he claims, is substance plus accidents.°* This seems a legitimate defence, but this 
line of argument has a revealing corollary. It indicates that hypostasis is no longer, 
for Pamphilus, a basic ontological concept; instead, it is explained as the conflu- 
ence or the compound of the two foundational building blocks of his ontology: 
substance and accident. 

If hypostasis, in this diminished status, was no longer responsible for a thing’s 
concrete existence, what was its ontological and logical function? The Solution is 


*' Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (129, 39-41 Declerck). For the full text see at n. 27. 

° This question is also raised in Anastasius of Antioch’s Dial. (104, 801-10 Uthemann). 
Remarkably, Anastasius can only reply that divine things ‘are not subjected to human thoughts’ 
while conceding that in all other beings hypostasis is, in fact, an accident. Cf. also the position of the 
anonymous of Coislin 387: Chapter 8, sections 8.2.4.2-8.2.4.3. 

°° Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (201, 7-10 Declerck). 

** Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (202, 34-41 Declerck). 
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not too informative on this point. A possible answer would be that Pamphilus 
ascribed individuation to the hypostasis seeking to disentangle individuation and 
hypostatization, as we have seen Leontius do. In this case, his strategy would be 
nearly the exact reverse of the one chosen by his master. Rather than ascribe the 
individuation of an individual, yet anhypostatic, nature and solely leave for 
hypostasis the function of providing independent existence, as Leontius had 
done, Pamphilus may have attempted to connect hypostatization with ousia 
(through the enhypostaton) and reserve for hypostasis the single task of individu- 
ation by means of properties. 

If so, he may have thought that this solved the Christological problem for him 
in the following manner: the single hypostasis was guaranteed by the combined 
properties of Christ’s god-manhood. The threat of the ‘Nestorian’ two hypostases 
was avoided to the extent that the enhypostaton was co-ordinated with the two 
natures or ousiai. Pamphilus clearly believed there had to be both human and 
divine particular properties: 


Since, now, we should not name it [sc. the hypostasis] either ousia as such or 
accident, what can that which is indicated [by this term] be called other than the 
perfection of the unified natures or substances together with their properties, 
I say of divinity and humanity, so that the hypostasis of Christ (rn kara Xpıorov 
jmócracw) is known as a composite, substantial thing (imdéoracw mpäypa 


otverov évovarov ) or an individual (ărouov) in two natures?® 


One must probably not read too much into a passage like this, but to the extent 
that Pamphilus clearly sought to uphold the single hypostasis of Chalcedonianism, 
he seems to gravitate towards the notion of the composite property which, a few 
decades later, became a hallmark of Leontius of Jerusalem’s thought. Yet the very 
absence of explicit indications supporting this or any other conception of hypos- 
tasis may in itself be indicative of the shifting centre of gravity in Pamphilus’ 
Patristic philosophy, towards ousia and away from hypostasis. 


8.1.5 Universal Nature 


What, finally, is the status of universals in Pamphilus’ philosophy of the enhypos- 
taton? Dirk Krausmüller has studied this problem in some detail.°° He comes to 
the conclusion that Pamphilus, while trying his best to synthesize the 
Cappadocian and Aristotelian traditions, arrived at a theory that was surprisingly 
similar to that found in John Philoponus. Pamphilus’ ‘individual substance’ was, 


6 Ibid. 6° Krausmiiller (2017), 627-36. 
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for all intents and purposes, identical with Philoponus’ ‘particular substance’. 
Neither, therefore, could uphold the realist universal of the classical theory. 
Doctrinally thus, tritheism was all but inevitable, and Pamphilus could only 
avoid the heresy by protesting that God’s nature could not be analysed in logical 
categories. 

The latter conclusion, admittedly, may not necessarily follow. The detailed 
analysis of Philoponus’ involvement in the tritheist controversy offered in an 
earlier chapter has cast doubt on the straightforward link conventionally estab- 
lished between his theological decisions and his concurrent philosophical com- 
mitments.° Sixth-century tritheism, including that advocated by Philoponus, was 
ultimately based on the notion of countable, particular substances in the Trinity, 
not any precise conception of the universal. 

Krausmüller’s main observation is, nevertheless, stunning and in need of an 
explanation. We have seen that Pamphilus developed his own theory of individual 
nature in conscious deviation from Leontius largely due to his awareness of the 
problem of tritheism. Yet in doing so, he apparently endorsed a concept that, in its 
details, seems nearly indistinguishable from that held by Philoponus: as much as 
the Alexandrian thinker, Pamphilus identified the individual (or particular) 
nature with the individuated, universal properties while aligning particular prop- 
erties with the hypostasis. 

Yet two things that look the same are not always in fact the same. While both 
Chalcedonians and miaphysites adopted, at some stage, particular or individual 
natures, their reasons for doing so were fundamentally different, and this mani- 
fested itself in their understanding of the postulated items. Miaphysites, including 
Philoponus, were keen to establish individuals as concrete manifestations of 
universal natures. They therefore retained the concrete dimension of the classical 
theory and introduced particular natures to guarantee the ontological continuity 
between nature and hypostasis. By contrast, Chalcedonians, and in particular the 
Leontian School, were concerned to distinguish between hypostasis and ousia 
even at the individual level. They therefore introduced individual substances or 
natures as an abstraction of what was common within the concrete individual. 
Following Richard Cross, I shall express this difference by referring to the mia- 
physite concept as ‘particular nature’ while using ‘individual nature’ for the notion 
found in Chalcedonian authors, even though this terminological distinction is not 
systematically employed by authors of the period.°® 

The precise status of particular properties, however, varied among proponents 
of both theories. As we have seen, Philoponus reacted against earlier miaphysites 
whose concept of particular nature included both universal and particular 


57 See Chapter 5, section 5.3. 
68 Cross (2002b), 251-3. Despite this caveat, however, Cross’ distinction between the two remains 
valid. 
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properties, in order to demonstrate that he upheld, in principle, the Cappadocian 
distinction between the two terms. We now find the same difference existing 
between individual Chalcedonians: Leontius—followed later, as we shall see, by 
John of Damascus—included individual properties in his concept of individual 
nature. Not everyone, however, agreed on this point: Pamphilus is the first but not 
the only Chalcedonian embracing individual natures while restricting them to the 
bundle of universal properties as found in the individual while aligning the 
particular properties with the hypostasis. 

On neither side of the confessional divide, however, did these disagreements 
affect the principal ontological character of the overall theory. This is notably the 
case for the impact particular and individual natures had on the universal. The 
miaphysite theory systematically threatened the realist concept of universal nature 
because of its fully intended emphasis on the particularity of the nature when 
individuated, not because the particular nature excluded individual properties. By 
contrast, the individual natures appealed to by Chalcedonian authors were com- 
patible with a realist universal regardless of differences concerning the status of 
particular properties. Pamphilus could therefore in good faith cite Leontius of 
Byzantium’s claim that individual natures were ‘the same as the species’ despite 
disagreeing with his teacher on their precise character.” 

That said, it is undeniable that Pamphilus’ ‘philosophy of the enhypostaton’ did 
not merely shift ontological significance away from hypostasis towards ousia but 
also from universal nature to its individuated form. The latter, of course, was the 
enhypostaton. It is hardly coincidence that Pamphilus is as uninformative about 
his understanding of the universal as he is about his conception of the hypostasis. 

This reluctance to address the problem of universal being does not have to 
mean, however, that Pamphilus was a clandestine particularist. Prima facie, his 
own premises seem to compel him to the reverse conclusion. After all, he asserts 
both that ousia is what truly and independently subsists and that it is universal."? 
As we have seen, he is also remarkably reluctant to associate hypostasis with 
existence, even though this would appear mandated by the Patristic tradition. Is it, 
then, possible that Pamphilus’ position, rather than prioritizing independent 
individuals, ascribed true being to universals and only accorded derived reality 
to individuals? 

A number of observations on his text appear to give weight to this hypothesis: 


1. Pamphilus regularly speaks in strong terms of the ontological unity of the 
species. Where Pamphilus does not simply quote Leontius on the identity of 
individual and universal substance but uses his own words, he expresses the 


5? On this point, I diverge from Cross’ reconstruction (see previous note). 
7° For ousia as independently existent cf. Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (134, 24-135, 25 Declerck). For ousia 
as universal: Solutio 1 (129, 25-6 Declerck). 
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same conviction with even less ambiguity. Thus, he speaks of the species as 
the ‘unity and identity in the many’.”* Identity (radrörns) clearly signals 
that Pamphilus did not think the individuated natures were merely similar 
to each other; they are one and the same thing. 

In his presentation of Aristotle’s views, Pamphilus rather emphatically 
insists that the priority of individuals is only epistemic, not ontological.” 
Aristotle calls individuals first substances “according to our perception’ 
(zpos rv Nuerepav karalnıbıv). Despite the brevity of his overall account 
of the theory of the Categories, Pamphilus repeats this point twice. In 
addition, he glosses Aristotle’s characterization of individuals as substances 
‘in the most definite sense of the word’ (uaAıora dé Aeyouevn) with the 
remark that this ‘signifies the opinion of the many’ (rjv rv ToAAdv 8ó£av 
eonnavev).’* As proof, Pamphilus offers the claim, well known from the 
Neoplatonic commentators, that Aristotle in his more advanced writings 
called the universal a first substance? He seems clearly interested to 
represent Aristotle as endorsing the view that universal being was ‘first’ 
substance. 

. Pamphilus speaks of individuals as inherent ‘in’ the universal ousia. 
Hypostasis, he says, is responsible for a thing’s individual character ‘by 
means of which is known the individuality of the persons that exist in the 
one ousia) (dv ob rwv Ev TH mâ ovola mapadedouevwv mpoocmov 7 lÖLOTNS 
yvcoptLeraa). S 

Pamphilus also, in one place, claims that individual human beings are 
different only ‘in quality." 


These indications would seem to weigh against Krausmüller's interpretation of 
Pamphilus as an ontological particularist. Taken together with the evidence in 
favour of Pamphilus' rather unexpected elision of the hypostasis from the foun- 
dations of his ontology, they suggest the possibility that Pamphilus ontology 
rested on a notion of being as universal ousia even though this universal being 
is inevitably perceived in individual instantiations. The latter formulation, admit- 
tedly, would also apply to the classical theory, but Pamphilus' substance-accident 
dualism gave a new and different thrust to this theoretical tenet. Somehow, ousia 
was now both universal and responsible for its instantiations even though it 
needed, for the latter purpose, the addition of accidents that inhered in discrete 
portions of it. 
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Pamphilus, Solutio 1 (129, 40-1 Declerck). 72 Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (147, 68-9 Declerck). 
Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (146, 56; 147, 69 Declerck). 
Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (147, 70-1 Declerck). 73 Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (147, 71-3 Declerck). 


Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (207, 154-5 Declerck). 
Pamphilus, Solutio 6 (163, 155-7 Declerck). 
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Looked at in this manner, Pamphilus’ theory has similarities with the anti- 
tritheist conception found in his younger contemporary, Damian of Alexandria.? 
As we have seen, Damian, who retained the traditional duality of ousia and 
hypostasis, reduced the latter to its individual properties thus prompting the 
charge of Sabellianism. Pamphilus maintains that hypostasis is ousia with prop- 
erties, but his more fundamental ontological shift towards a substance-accident 
dualism has a similar effect on the ontological significance of the hypostasis. This 
similarity can be explained by their common concern with tritheism as a seem- 
ingly inevitable result of the focus on the particularity of the hypostasis in the 
advanced stages of the Christological controversy. 


8.1.6 Summary 


In the final count, however, Pamphilus’ affirmation of universal being should not 
be overestimated in its importance for his theoretical approach. His ‘philosophy of 
the enhypostaton’ inevitably took its starting point from the individual albeit the 
individual insofar as it was substance (ousia). Pamphilus may well claim that the 
substance we perceive in the individual is, really and truly, universal, but this does 
not alter the fact that it is individuated substance, and the accidents inherent in it, 
that form the backbone of his novel intellectual system. 

As we have seen, there is considerable boldness and sophistication in his 
approach. Drawing on Leontius’ single reference to the enhypostaton, Pamphilus 
seeks to modify the ontological duality of universal ousia and particular hypos- 
tasis, as inherited from the Cappadocians, through the binary of substance and 
accident. This followed from the conceptual challenges he perceived in the 
doctrinal debate of his time, notably the twin challenges of miaphysitism and 
tritheism. Yet there is also evidence that Pamphilus wrote for a readership of 
educated Christians for whom, after the final demise of pagan Neoplatonism, 
Aristotelian logic was increasingly seen as a legitimate dimension of knowledge 
that had to be integrated into a comprehensive, Christian worldview. 

Throughout his writing, it was evident that Pamphilus took rather seriously the 
systematic consequences resulting from his philosophical principles. Notably, he 
accepted a diminished role for hypostasis in his ontological system, but his precise 
understanding of individual and universal natures, of hypostatization and indi- 
viduation were also affected. He was certainly no simple presenter of incoherent 
strands of a partially-grasped tradition, nor an erudite but eclectic archivist. On 
the contrary, despite its many loose ends, Pamphilus’ Solution displays a remark- 
able willingness to reform the conceptual apparatus Christianity had relied on for 


78 See Chapter 6, section 6.1. 
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the better part of two hundred years in order to win the battle about Christology 
for the Chalcedonian Church. 

It is arguable that Pamphilus underestimated the conceptual problems arising 
from his attempt to reform the classical tradition without abolishing it. Ultimately, 
his substance-accident dualism does not sit easily with an ontology based on the 
duality of ousia and hypostasis. This does not mean, however, that Pamphilus’ 
attempt was ineffective. On the contrary, we will perceive the ripples emanating 
from his energetic initiative in various authors of the subsequent 150 years. 


8.2 Universals and Particulars in Theodor of Raithu 
and the Anonymus Coislinanus 


Theodore of Raithu is known to us from a single writing conventionally cited as 
Praeparatio or Introduction. The text consists of two unequal parts. Only the 
former, a lengthy account of Christological heresies up until the sixth century, was 
known in the West from the sixteenth century. In fact, it enjoyed some popularity; 
a quotation from Theodore’s text even found its way into the Lutheran Formula of 
Concord? From Theodore’s heresiological account a remarkably irenic position 
emerges. While he clearly identifies with the Chalcedonian Church, the mia- 
physis formula is not merely admitted with heavy qualifications, as in other so- 
called neo-Chalcedonians, but treated on a par with the dyophysite language of 
Chalcedon.*? The via media of orthodoxy is defined by this dual perspective from 
which both miaphysites and Nestorians deviate, the former on account of their 
denial of the ‘two natures’; the latter because they refuse to accept Cyril's insist- 
ence on the one nature of the Word Incarnate.?! 

In the same vein, Severus, the last individual included in the list of heresies, is 
subjected to a surprisingly nuanced critique.°” He is also credited with the dictum 
that ‘the best theologian is he who with sophistication is trained in Aristotle's 
Categories and in similar texts of outside philosophers'.?? This principle is hardly 
borne out by the extant corpus of Severus' texts, but it gives Theodore the pretext 
for a thorough exercise in terminological clarification of his own which makes up 
the second part of our current text.** 


” Formula of Concord, Solida Declaratio VIII 15-16. ET: http://bookofconcord.org/sd-person.php 
(accessed on 20 April 2019). Cf. Elert (1951), 68. Elert points to a Latin translation of this text by 
Melanchthon which, however, seems to be lost. 

89 Theodore, Praep. 8 (192, 6-194, 2 Diekamp). Cf. Uthemann (2012c), 252-5. 

81 Theodore, Praep. 8 (192, 25-8 Diekamp). *? Theodore, Praep. 10 (197, 18-21 Diekamp). 

35 Theodore, Praep. 10 (200, 14-16 Diekamp). 

êt This terminological primer is said to be in the service of ‘subsequent writings’ (ömoyeypaupevos 
Aöyoıs: Praep. 10 [200, 12 Diekamp]). It has therefore been speculated that Theodore's treatise 
originally consisted of three parts: the heresiological account, the terminological primer, and an anti- 
miaphysite treatise. If the third one ever existed, it is certainly no longer extant. 
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This second part of the Introduction is remarkable. It is, in effect, a Christian 
version of Porphyry’s Isagoge, a writing that is also, in fact, used in Theodore’s 
own text.°° In individual sections, Theodore introduces all the main terms used in 
Patristic philosophy, beginning with ousia, physis, hypostasis, and prosopon, but 
including short sections on many others, including property (idion) and each of 
the ten Aristotelian categories. All are discussed on the basis of a combination of 
Patristic and Aristotelian authorities; illustrations are often provided by biblical 
passages, a practice that had been common in fifth- and early sixth-century 
authors but was no longer prominent in Leontius or Pamphilus. 

The similarity to Porphyry’s influential introduction is reinforced by the add- 
itional presence of sections comparing these terms with each other. In particular, 
Theodore includes a lengthy chapter on the differences between the four main 
terms which takes up almost half of the entire second part of the Introduction.?* 
While it is evident that the terms Theodore defines and discusses in this part of his 
treatise owe their significance for him to their role in doctrinal debates, in 
particular to their use in trinitarian theology and in Christology, the whole section 
is almost entirely devoid of doctrinal references. 

In the introduction to his edition of Theodore’s treatise, Franz Diekamp argued 
that the text was most probably written between 570 and 620 but remained 
sceptical regarding any identification of its author with other, known figures 
from the time?" In 1951, however, Werner Flert suggested that Theodore of 
Raithu was the same as Theodore of Pharan, one of the leaders of the seventh- 
century monothelite movement and, as such, anathematized at the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council." Flert pointed to the close geographical and, apparently, 
ecclesiastical proximity of Raithu and Pharan, neighbouring places on the Sinai 
Peninsula: Theodore of Raithu, who in the manuscripts is referred to as ‘priest’, 
could easily have been promoted to the bishopric of Pharan at a later point in his 
life? 

Elert's main piece of evidence was a letter by Maximus Confessor to Marinus of 
Cyprus, written apparently in or around 643.?? In this text, Maximus responded to 
a request for comment on an introductory treatise ‘on physis, ousia, hypostasis, 
prosopon, and further chapters’ by Theodore of Pharan. He conceded that the 
book, which was apparently published prior to the outbreak of the monenergist 
crisis, was broadly acceptable in its introductory purpose. He did notice, however, 
that Theodore’s proto-heretical views on the single energy of Christ could be 


8 Most evidently: Theodore, Praep. 15 (207, 10-209, 1 Diekamp). Cf. Porphyry, Isagoge (4, 21-6, 26 
Busse). 

3$ Theodore, Praep. 15 (207, 1-216, 4 Diekamp). *' Diekamp (1938), 174-8. 

59 Elert (1951). C£. Elert (1957), 202-12. 89 Elert (1951), 73. 

°° Maximus Confessor, Opusc. 10 (PG 91, 133A-137C); extant in fragments. Cf. Jankowiak/Booth 
(2015), 49. 
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discerned where he ascribes the “energy characteristic of the nature’ to the person 
instead.’ 

As Flert pointed out, not only was Maximus’ description of the treatise an 
accurate depiction of Theodore’s Introduction, specifically its second part, but the 
treatise contained, in its definitions of the terms hypostasis and prosopon, the very 
view the Confessor found objectionable. Theodore of Pharan and Theodore of 
Raithu, Elert therefore concluded, were one and the same person. The writing 
originally bore the name of the priest in the monastic settlement of Raïthu. When 
Maximus wrote, Theodore had been elevated to the see of Pharan, and it was thus 
natural for the Confessor to use this designation in his letter to Marinus. After 
Theodore’s condemnation, however, the writing survived under his previous 
name which was not automatically tainted by his associations with heresy. 

Elert’s hypothesis has largely held sway, and rightly so.’ In addition to the 
reasons he advocated, the uniquely conciliatory attitude displayed in the here- 
siological part of the Introduction would also work extremely well with Theodore 
of Pharan as its author. After all, there is good evidence that neo-Chalcedonianism 
in some ways prepared the way for monenergetic and monotheletic positions.” 


8.2.1 The Ontological Architecture of the Introduction 


Despite its seemingly encyclopaedic character, Theodore’s Introduction displays a 
carefully conceived philosophy, which in many ways resonates with earlier devel- 
opments in the Chalcedonian tradition, especially with Pamphilus and, through 
him, Leontius.” Notable is his tendency to present Patristic and Aristotelian 
traditions side by side; Pamphilus had done the same, but Theodore seems 
more concerned than the author of the Solution to integrate and harmonize 
them. Both, for example, cite Aristotle's definition of physis as 'the principle of 
motion and rest that is in primary existents’,”° but it is Theodore who seeks to 
explain how this understanding of nature is compatible with the traditional 
Patristic assumption that physis and ousia have the same meaning. At the same 
time, however, Theodore also refers to the notion of Patristic philosophy as 
different from that of those outside the Church, and in this sense contrasts the 


°l Maximus, Opusc. 10 (PG 91, 136d). 

?? Theodore, Praep. 13 (205, 15 Diekamp); 14 (206, 5.15 Diekamp). 

3 Jankowiak/Booth (2015), 49; Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT 11/3, 113. Pace: Nikas (1981). Dell'Osso 
(2012, 157) follows Nikas' argument and treats Theodore among the pre-conciliar theologians. 

?* Uthemann (2012c). 

° There have been few recent studies of Theodore's thought: Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT 11/3, 
112-25 is almost exclusively focussed on his Christological position. For important insights cf. Chase 
(2009); Dell'Osso (2012, 156-66); Krausmüller (2015), 15-18; (2011a), 153-7. 

°° Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (143, 192-4 Declerck); Theodore, Praep. 11 (202, 10-2 Diekamp). Cf. 
Aristotle, Phys. B 1 (1925203). 
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concept of substance explicated in Porphyry’s Tree with the Patristic understand- 
ing of ousia as infima species.” 


8.2.1.1 Ousia as Universal and Individual 

At the centre of Theodore’s ontology lies the concept of substance (ousia). Right 
from the outset, he defines ousia as independent being (aùfvróorarov), explaining 
that it is whatever exists by itself and not in another.?? This is illustrated with the 
example of a body and its colour: it is the body that exists by itself and is, therefore, 
ousia, whereas the colour only exists insofar as it inheres in the body. As in 
Pamphilus, then, we are confronted with the binary of substance and accident as 
the fundamental building blocks of reality. 

Yet Theodore also acknowledges the tenets of the classical theory. Accordingly, 
he asserts that ousia ‘is said of many and numerically distinct things in the 
category of substance’ (7 kata moAAüv kai Quapepóvrew TH aprOuad Ev TH Ti Eorı 
karmyopovuevn). It is, he specifies, seen in each of its hypostases ‘in the same 
way’ and ‘in the same rank’ (ézíoys kai öuoriuws).'” Ousia, in brief, is universal, 
but it is present in each member of the class without partition or division (depôs 
kai åtuńrws)"® and for this reason imparts on them unity of designation as well 
as reality. 

This unity, Theodore expresses in strongly realist terms: Paul, Peter, and John 
are each called ‘man’, but because each of them fully contains human substance, 
the three are rightly called ‘one man’.'°” While they are separate as individuals, the 
substance ‘man’ is seen as one (uovadıras) in them.” Theodore increases the 
emphasis on the ontological unity of universal human nature or substance by 
using an intentionally awkward form of phrase repeatedly writing of ‘the sub- 
stance “man” (7) dvdpwros ovoío). "^ He also employs the unusual term xadeis, 
‘according to the one’ in place of xa0óAov, ‘according to the whole’, to signify the 
universal.'°° Summing up his argument, he concludes: 


As they [sc. human individuals] do not differ from each other with regard to the 
common substance ‘man’ except only in number, therefore there is one ousia and 
physis ‘maw’ (oboia kai pots 1) dvOpwros) in them insofar as they are subjects of 
that kind.” 


This truth, Theodore adds, is confirmed by Scripture which uses ‘man’ in the 
singular, both ‘unifying’ (eviaiws), in reference to all humanity at once, and 


?7 Theodore, Praep. 15 (209, 7-9 Diekamp). ?* Theodore, Praep. 11 (202, 13-14 Diekamp). 
?? Theodore, Praep. 15 (209, 20-1 Diekamp). 19? Theodore, Praep. 15 (209, 22 Diekamp). 
10! Theodore, Praep. 15 (209, 26-7 Diekamp). 10? Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 5 Diekamp). 


103 Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 7 Diekamp). 
10% Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 7; cf. 210, 4.6 Diekamp). 
105 Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 3 Diekamp). 1% Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 8-11 Diekamp). 
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‘dividing’ (ueueprouévws), for the presence of the universal in a particular human 
individual." While the Bible admittedly refers to ‘men’ in the plural, this is 
accommodation to ordinary human usage. This accommodation, however, has 
its right as ‘every physis and ousia after the Holy Trinity is only seen as one by 
conception, whereas their plurality and that which distinguishes each from the 
other and each from itself [sc. at different times] exist in reality and actuality'.'^? 

In addition to ousia as strictly monadic and one, Theodore also acknowledges 
individual ousia. His authority, apparently, is meant to be Aristotle: 


For, he says, ousia is that which is said according to the subject (xaf 
Ümoreuevwv) of the hypostases.'?? 


Insofar as ousia can be univocally predicated of the individual, it is, he concedes, 
correct to call a hypostasis ‘a single, particular, individual ousia (o$oía ý) ris, 
kepırn, &ropos).? In this way, we indicate that ousia becomes known to us as 
individuated in a single person. Hypostasis can be named substance ‘because it 
contains together with the particular property also the universal’, both ‘in name 
and in reality, as Theodore explicitly adds." Ousia, then, when applied to 
individuals, only indicates their universal properties, not their particular ones. 
Moreover, ousia in this case only conveys the common properties without the 
notion of universality: 


All that is said of ousia as ousia and not as common, is also said of the 
hypostasis.''? 


An individual, then, can be said to be an ousia; Peter, after all, is a human being. 
This does not mean, however, that the two are the same. This is apparent from the 
fact that the predication is not reversible (od« avriorpegeı):''” Peter is a human 
being, but a human being is not Peter. This indicates that a hypostasis is ousia only 
in a specific sense, insofar namely, as the universal properties are seen in the 
individual as individuated and thus without its property of being universal. This 
individual substance is epistemically primary even though universal substance 
may, for Theodore, have ontological priority. 


107 Theodore, Praep. 15 (210, 13-16 Diekamp). 

18 Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 9-12 Diekamp). Cf. Krausmüller (2015), 15-16 who points to Gregory 
Nazianzen as Theodore's source: Or. 31, 15 (304, 4-6 Gallay). 

109 Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 19 Diekamp). Cf. Cat. 5 (2*19-27). For Aristotle, of course, ‘first 
substances’ were individuals and, as such, said neither ‘in the subject’ nor ‘according to the subject’. 
Characteristically, Theodore allows for individuals to be substances only insofar as their species can 
truly be predicated of them. 

1? Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 23 Diekamp). ™ Theodore, Praep. 15 (212, 9-10 Diekamp). 

112 Theodore, Praep. 15 (212, 22-3 Diekamp). 113 Theodore, Praep. 15 (212, 14 Diekamp). 
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8.2.1.2 The Problem of Hypostasis 

Theodore is, of course, conscious that Patristic precedent required treating ousia 
and hypostasis on a par. Outwardly, one might say, he honours this tradition 
insofar as he assigns equal sections to each term, but as much as in Pamphilus, it is 
evident from his actual discussion that for him, too, the ontological centre of 
gravity has shifted towards the former of the two. Unlike his predecessor, how- 
ever, he acknowledges the tension and addresses it explicitly. 

In defining hypostasis, Theodore initially explains the term etymologically as 
something that subsists or exists.''* Yet he immediately recognizes that this makes 
it seem as if it had the same force as ousia. He therefore tries to explain why, 
nevertheless, there is a major difference between the two. Ousia, he claims, refers 
to being as such, while hypostasis denotes qualified being.''? All being ultimately 
is ousia, but there is a wide variety of individual things: it is this individual 
diversity that is expressed by the concept of hypostasis. 

When we consider individual being, on the other hand, both terms refer to the 
same thing (76 aùrò mpâyua): we call Paul ousia to indicate his being as such; we 
call him a hypostasis to include in the signification his individual properties as 
well. Therefore, a hypostasis is always also ousia, but ousia does not include the 
notion of hypostasis.''? 

Still, he asks, does not the concept of hypostasis negate the self-subsistence of 
ousia? His answer is unequivocal: ousia is what makes for independent existence; 
hypostasis, by contrast, is only added to indicate that ‘the accidents subsist in it 
alone’."’” This is why, he reiterates, a hypostasis is also an ousia, even though the 
latter term signifies the individual ‘without accidents’: 


Ousia, now, as has often been said, is an independently existing thing (aùrò rò öv 
mpayua); hypostasis is independent being together with those that are seen in it 


as accidents.!!? 


8.2.1.3 Substance Ontology 

Ultimately, Theodore’s philosophy is substance ontology; ousia is the foundation 
of all being and the basis of concrete existence. It is, admittedly, diversified by the 
addition of generic and individual properties, but these have their being only by 
inhering in substances. Ousia is, first and foremost, universal being. Even though 
Theodore later appears to side with Patristic precedent restricting usage of the 
term ousia to the infima species,''” this seems more of a half-hearted concession in 


114 Theodore, Praep. 12 (204, 5-6 Diekamp). "5 Theodore, Praep. 12 (204, 10-1 Diekamp). 
116 Theodore, Praep. 12 (205, 11-13 Diekamp). 
17 Theodore, Praep. 13 (205, 22-3 Diekamp). "8 Theodore, Praep. 13 (206, 1-3 Diekamp). 


11° Theodore, Praep. 15 (209, 10-4 Diekamp). 
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light of his earlier, unequivocal declaration that ousia is being as such in contra- 
distinction to hypostasis as qualified being. 

Despite its universal character, however, ousia becomes known to us primarily 
through its individuated instances which, in the Patristic tradition, have been 
called hypostases. Thus far, it is acceptable to use terms such as ‘individual 
substance’ or ‘particular substance’ for the latter term as long as this use is 
properly qualified: what is signified by calling an individual ousia is really the 
universal, intelligible content as individuated in this particular thing, not the 
individual in its qualified particularity. 

Theodore’s account is subtle and nuanced throughout, but there is no doubt 
that the relation of ousia and hypostasis is the crux of his theory. If ousia is 
primarily defined as ‘self-subsisting being’, it would obviously make sense to apply 
it to concrete things in the first instance, as indeed Aristotle and his commentators 
all did, whatever their ultimate, metaphysical commitments may have been. On 
Theodore’s own definitions, the individual should be an ousia in which accidents 
inhere; this is, after all, what accidents do. 

This straightforward solution, however, was unavailable to him because he felt 
obliged to uphold, in principle, the Cappadocian ontology that was built on the 
duality of ousia and hypostasis. As we have seen, however, he had no obvious 
means to integrate hypostasis as an ontological principle into his own system. It is 
fascinating to see Theodore himself clearly aware of the dilemma: either hypos- 
tasis is the principle of subsistence, in which case his definition of ousia no longer 
obtains; or ousia is self-subsistent being, but what room does this leave for 
hypostasis? 

Characteristically, Theodore chose the latter of the two horns and, effectively, 
accepted a largely diminished role for hypostasis in his ontology. Hypostasis is, 
simply, ousia insofar as it is conceived together with the accidents that inhere in it: 


Therefore, the term ‘hypostasis’ is said to be applied only to [the hypostasis]: not 
because ousia would not subsist, but because the accidents subsist in [the 
hypostasis] and only in it. Hence the term ousia can rightly be applied to the 
substantial hypostasis (r7s úrooráoews oùorwuévys) indicating the being of its 


substrate (roô Ómokewévov adrod 70 elvai) as such, without accidents.’”° 


Theodore's solution, then, resembles that found in Pamphilus for whom, as we 
have seen, hypostasis consistently is ousia with properties, and ousia, conse- 
quently, the intelligible content of the individual without individual properties. 
Yet there are indications that Theodore was ultimately reluctant to adopt this 
extreme version of what was the abstract dimension of the classical theory. Note, 


12 Theodore, Praep. 13 (205, 20-206, 1). 
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for example, his emphasis that both ousia and hypostasis refer to ‘the same 
thing””' even though considered in different ways. In the same vein, he asserted 
that a hypostasis is an individual or particular substance.'”? 

In other words, Theodore seems willing to accept that ousia as seen in the 
individual really is the same as hypostasis, even though it conceptualizes the same 
reality in a different way or from a different angle. He stems the tendency, seen in 
both Leontius and Pamphilus, to base ontology on an abstract analysis of the 
components of the individual; one might even see here an attempted rapproche- 
ment with the philosophy of miaphysitism. Instead of affirming the concrete 
dimension of particular substances, however, Theodore accepts an even stronger 
marginalization of hypostasis. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
hypostasis, for him, is merely another name for ousia when considered together 
with inherent accidents. 

Theodore’s emphasis on ousia as self-subsistent does not, however, jar only 
with his retention, in principle, of the Cappadocian duality of ousia and hypos- 
tasis. It is also difficult to square with his strong emphasis on universal realism. As 
we have seen, this emphasis is unusually pronounced. It is likely that Theodore 
was directly inspired by Gregory of Nyssa’s To Ablabius or the treatise To the 
Greeks since few traces could be found in later authors of the radical claim that 
plural use of universal terms was catachrestic. Admittedly, Theodore does not go 
quite so far because he accepts, with Pamphilus, that all created reality cannot 
easily be perceived in its essential unity,'”’ but the unusual language he adopts in 
speaking of the unity of universal substance or nature indicates that he intended to 
co-ordinate the ousia with the universal term. 

What does it mean, however, that ousia is both self-subsistent and strictly one 
at the universal level? Nothing indicates that he sought to rehabilitate the 
concrete universal. In fact, in one of the very few direct allusions to the doctrinal 
import of his philosophical distinctions, Theodore comments on collections of 
hypostases as evidence that they only join together into an aggregated unity 
whereas substances can be joined into a single individual, the hypostatic 
union.” In principle, then, his view seems the same as that held by Leontius 
and Pamphilus and summed up in Leontius’ celebrated phrase that the individ- 
ual substance was ‘the same’ as the universal. Theodore, thus, essentially doubles 
down on the same strategy, insisting that the item that is found individuated in 
each particular being, truly exists as an entirely undivided universal that guar- 
antees the ontological unity of the species.'?° 


121 Theodore, Praep. 12 (205, 8-10 Diekamp). 122 Thid. 

123 Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 9-12 Diekamp). 

124 Theodore, Praep. 15 (215, 12-15 Diekamp). 

125 Theodore may have read the ADI. the way Richard Cross has done more recently: Cross (2002b). 
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8.2.2 Doctrinal Background 


As has already been observed, Theodore’s text almost entirely refrains from 
references to the doctrinal controversies of the time. In fact, in the first part of 
his treatise, he characterizes his own time as peaceful; the heretics, he writes, have 
withdrawn to their hideouts."5 Yet his reference to the unduly philosophical 
Severans, which overtly justifies the addition of his “Christian Isagoge’, makes it 
abundantly clear that his attempt at terminological and conceptual clarification 
must be seen as part of the broader struggle for a conceptual framework under- 
writing Christian doctrine. 

As far as Theodore’s Christological position is expounded in the Introduction, it 
is evident that he represents a far-reaching version of so-called neo- 
Chalcedonianism. Cyril’s mia-physis formula is not merely admitted with qualifi- 
cations; it is introduced as part of orthodox Christology, which helps the Catholic 
Church to maintain its middle way between the extremes of Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism. Consequently, Theodore also accepts the theory of humanity’s 
subsistence in the Logos: no second hypostasis is needed because Christ’s human 
nature did not exist, as such, prior to its assumption in the womb of the virgin." 

This Christological approach, however, does not seem to have determined the 
conceptual framework developed in so much detail and subtlety in the philosoph- 
ical part of the Introduction. As we have seen in the case of John the Grammarian, 
the conceptual challenge of insubsistence-Christology was to explain how Christ’s 
human nature could, in effect, function like an accident by inhering in the 
hypostasis of the Logos. Nothing suggests that Theodore was developing a theory 
to underwrite this theological solution. Instead, it is probable that it is, once again, 
the problems created by the NNWH-principle for dyophysite Christology that 
explains the contours of his philosophy. 

The thrust of the emphasis on ousia as self-subsisting must be to challenge the 
very validity of NNWH: if hypostasis, as we have seen, very nearly becomes 
ontologically redundant, because ousia itself explains its existential realization, 
there would no longer be any reason to demand a corresponding hypostasis to 
every individual nature even though they may, in most cases, still exist. The 
theoretical problem was, then, reduced to the explanation of how ousiai could 
be united in an appropriate manner so as to be contained in a single hypostasis. 
This, Theodore seems to take for granted; he does not spend much time on the 
justification of this claim. 

Theodore did, however, clearly think that an explanation of the Incarnation 
required the postulate of individual natures." Probably, like Pamphilus, he 


126 Theodore, Praep., proem (185, 19-20 Diekamp). 
127 Theodore, Praep. 8 (192, 9-25 Diekamp). 
128 Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 26-212, 1 Diekamp). 
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accepted the validity of the WT/WHI argument. By admitting such entities, 
however, he could be accused of pandering to the kind of tritheism that was 
widespread at his time among miaphysite theologians, who accepted that indi- 
vidual substances made universals countable. 

It was evidently in order to guard himself against such a suspicion that 
Theodore fell back on the strongly realist tenets of Gregory of Nyssa’s anti- 
tritheist writings. His argument that human individuals are, really and truly, 
‘one man’ seems strikingly apposite when viewed against sixth-century tritheism. 
Yet the ‘one man’ is not Gregory’s (or Severus’) concrete universal, but an 
immanent item to which, in the individual, corresponds what Theodore calls 
‘the substrate’ (rò úrokeíuevov) and which, in Leontius and Pamphilus, had 
been referred to as the enhypostaton.?? 

While it is arguable that Theodore can, in this manner, avoid tritheism, his 
trinitarian theology was inevitably affected by his theoretical modifications to the 
classical theory. If, as he intimates, substance (ousia) is self-subsistent and hypos- 
tasis little more than substance with accidents, what does this mean for the 
Trinitarian hypostases? The Cappadocian insistence on the necessity of hypostasis 
to give subsistence to universal ousia, as notably expressed in the Epistle 38, was 
directly inferred from an understanding of the Trinity characterized by its equal 
emphasis on unity and trinity in the Godhead. Theodore's theoretical modifica- 
tion of the classical theory could not but upset this balance in the direction of a 
stronger stress on the divine ousia. 

Could this have been an unintended oversight? In view of the absence from his 
text of explicitly doctrinal argument, it is admittedly difficult to be certain, but it is 
remarkable that the few expressly theological comments in the philosophical part 
of the Introduction use the language of ps.-Dionysius to insist on the absolute 
oneness of divine substance.’*° This chimes well with similar observations in anti- 
tritheists, such as Pamphilus and the miaphysite, Damian of Alexandria who all 
relied on Dionysius for a view of the Trinity that could be accused of prioritizing 
the single, ‘supersubstantial’ substance over against the plurality of hypostases. 


8.2.3 Theodore and Pamphilus 


A closer look at Theodore's Introduction immediately reveals surprising similar- 
ities with Pamphilus Solution. Notably, both display the same tendency to intro- 
duce a substance-accident ontology while retaining the Cappadocian duality of 
ousia and hypostasis. In both, this leads to a marginalization of hypostasis, as 


129 Note that both Peter of Callinicus and Damian use hypokeimenon for the substantial ‘element’ in 
the hypostasis as well albeit in different interpretations. See Chapter 6, section 6.2. 
130 Theodore, Praep. 15 (211, 12-15 Diekamp). 
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ousia is now explicitly credited with self-subsistence. Both consider ousia indi- 
viduated in the particular and distinguished from hypostasis by its lack of indi- 
vidual properties. Both, consequently, hold that hypostasis can be called ousia but 
not vice versa. 

This list may not be exhaustive, but it is arguably sufficient to demand a literary 
relationship in order to be explained. Given the uncertainties regarding the 
authorship of both texts, however, such a relationship has to be posited with 
caution, as in principle either of the two could be the source of the other, or both 
could depend on the same source. A pivotal observation, in this connection, is that 
many or most of the similarities between Theodore and Pamphilus also have 
parallels in Leontius. Interestingly, however, the two authors display starkly 
divergent attitudes to the learned monastic writer. Whereas Pamphilus, as we 
have seen, draws extensively on Leontius’ major works, Theodore displays, if 
anything, the opposite tendency. There does not seem any clear echo of 
Leontius’ language in the Introduction; most notable is the absence of the 
‘Leontian’ term enhypostatos even though it is arguable that Theodore makes 
use of the same or a closely related concept. 

Whatever the reason for this remarkable avoidance of a widely-recognized 
authority,'?' it makes it, in my view, extremely likely that the similarities between 
Theodore and Pamphilus are due to the former’s direct acquaintance with the 
Solution. In this treatise, we have seen that Pamphilus developed an ambitious 
philosophical project on the basis of a small number of hints in Leontius’ works. It 
is perfectly plausible that Theodore studied Pamphilus’ writing and either did not 
recognize its debt to Leontius, because he was unacquainted with his works, or— 
more likely—used Pamphilus’ ideas without making their origin in Leontius 
recognizable to his readers. 

By contrast, it is hardly believable that Pamphilus would have been inspired by 
Theodore only to express these ideas in words drawn from Leontius’ writings. 
A joint debt to Leontius is also unlikely—not only because of the absence of any 
echoes of his language in Theodore, but also because such an explanation would 
require the implausible assumption that two readers spun the same wide-ranging 
speculation out of a text that was more evocative than explicit in its theoretical 
principles. 

A debt of Theodore to Pamphilus would, nota bene, conform extremely well to 
the most likely dates of both works and can, thus, be taken as further confirmation 
for the chronological assumptions adopted earlier. In sum, Theodore, writing in 
the early decades of the seventh century, seems to have drawn considerably on 
Pamphilus’ text for his own philosophical work even while supressing the 
Leontian background that was so strongly palpable in the earlier writer. 


131 Were these reasons political? Theodore advocated a strong version of Neo-Chalcedonianism and 
Leontius may have been associated with opposition to that movement. 
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8.2.4 Universals and Particulars in the Anonymus Coislinanus 


In connection with Theodore’s Introduction, it is worth drawing attention also to 
another remarkable specimen of Patristic philosophy. This brief treatise, whose 
context is entirely obscure, was only edited in 2007 and has, so far, been entirely 
neglected by Patristic scholars. Its editor, Marwan Rashed, found it in codex 
Coislin 387, a tenth-century manuscript, probably from the Syro-Palestinian 
area.?? From parallels with John Damascene, Rashed proposed to date the text 
to the eighth century.’** While there is no conclusive reason why it could not have 
been written as late as that, the particular approach taken by the anonymous, the 
apparent problems he addresses, and the theories he probes make it an excellent fit 
with the group of writings presently under discussion. In fact, it is perfectly 
possible, as we shall see, that the anonymous knew Pamphilus and/or Theodore 
and saw his own contribution as a response to the line of argument pursued by 
them. A seventh-century date, as proposed by Robert Devreesse in his study of the 
Fonds Coislin,'?* is thus likely. 

The treatise is brief; seven pages in Rashed’s edition. It starts abruptly, without 
a title, proem, or introduction that might indicate its addressee or purpose. 
Rashed called it On Universals and the Trinity," and it is plausible to retain this 
title even though, as we shall see, the treatise displays the combined concern for 
Christological and trinitarian theology so typical for texts produced in the wake 
of the tritheist controversy. Characteristically, the writing is primarily focussed 
on the philosophical, conceptual, and terminological issues raised by the doc- 
trinal developments of the sixth century. Ultimately, the anonymous seeks to 
give a valid account of universals and particulars, which, even though it is clearly 
motivated by, and intended for, conceptual problems faced by Chalcedonians 
in their doctrinal controversies, can be, and in a way has to be, defended 
independently of this context. In other words, we encounter an advanced stage 
of Patristic philosophy in which the necessity of terminological and conceptual 
clarification is increasingly recognized as a legitimate theological task in its 
own right. 


8.2.4.1 Universals, Individuated Universals, and Hypostases 

Right from its outset, the text states its main claim: in calling Peter ‘man’, we 
predicate of the subject an intelligible content, which is, as species or form (e?öos), 
equally present in each human individual.?* This eidos corresponds to a set of 


132 Rashed (2007), 361-2. 

133 Rashed (2007), 362. Rashed thinks it is ‘non plus impossible que notre texte antedate l'oeuvre de 
Jean Damascène de quelques décennies": ibid. 

134 Devreesse (1945), 369. 

135 Devreesse had proposed On nature and hypostasis: (1945), ibid. 

136 Anon., Univers. 1 (365, 2-5 Rashed). 
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properties that make an object recognizable as a human being. The anonymous 
thus agrees with previous Patristic authors on the ontological dimension of the 
problem of universals; he seems more aware than many, however, of the details of 
its logical and grammatical aspect. According to him, we correctly predicate the 
universal by identifying an object as part of the species on the basis of shared 
characteristics, but these characteristics, in their turn, point to the presence of a 
real entity, the form or species, that is identically present in each individual.'?” 

This individuated universal ‘man’, the anonymous subsequently suggests, is 
different both from the universal as universal and from particular substance. The 
Christological background is clearly indicated. If Christ had assumed universal 
humanity, he would have assumed an intelligible entity: how would he, then, have 
a body??? If Christ assumed ‘particular man’ on the other hand, there would be 
two hypostases, as the Nestorians teach.'?? Yet, the anonymous seeks to make the 
same point on the basis of his initial paradigm of predication, too. This is where he 
is original. 

If the predicate ‘man’ in ‘Peter is man’ was the universal as such, we would have 
to say ‘Peter is the man, with the definite article’ (ó IJérpos ó ävdpwrros oti, peta 
ToU &pÜpov); ^? but this is wrong because Peter is not identical with the species. If, 
on the other hand, in this statement ‘man’ was merely another word for the 
individual, then the predication could be rendered as ‘Peter is Peter’; it would thus 
be tautological. We would, in this latter case, also lose the sense that Peter and Paul 
are homoousioi; the predicate would be said of them equivocally, and we would 
have as many natures as there are individuals.'^' 

The anonymous thus advocates a solution to the problem of universals along 
the same lines as the ‘School of Leontius’, namely, by focussing on the substantial 
component in the individual; he calls this, with an extremely rare word, the 
“individuated’(droumdeis) universal." This individual nature, to him, clearly is 
the universal without properties—on this, he agrees with Pamphilus and 
Theodore against Leontius. 

The author also follows these two authors in his insistence on the ontological 
reality of natures, both universal and individuated. Conceding that they cannot be 
seen apart from hypostases, he insists, memorably, that ‘theory is no impediment 
to existence'.'^? In other words, in direct contradiction to Philoponus' position, 
the anonymous affirms that the immanent universal has, as universal, real 
existence. 

Nevertheless, it is not the same as the universal qua universal. This, in many 
ways, is the core of his philosophical argument. Despite the writing's brevity, its 


137 Ibid. 138 Anon., Univers. 2 (365, 9-10 Rashed). 
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author presents his case for this distinction more carefully than many other 
Patristic writers, earlier or indeed later. One argument in particular is key. The 
anonymous observes, as we have already seen, that the predicate term ‘man’ 
(ävðpwros) cannot have the exact same force as the subject term ‘the man’ 
(6 àvðpwros). Otherwise, predication would have to be convertible: 


We do not say that the universal man is Peter, Paul, and John. For if you say this, 


because the universal man is in Peter, then universal man is Peter,'** which is 


absurd.!^ 


It is intriguing to note that the view rejected here seems closely to resemble the 
position proposed by Gregory of Nyssa in To Ablabius: 


There are many who partake of the nature, that is to say, disciples or apostles or 
martyrs; but the ‘man’ in them all is one given that, as was said, the term ‘man’ is 
said not of the individual but of the community of the nature. For Luke or Steven 
are men, but if someone is a man, this does not mean he is Luke or Steven.'^? 


Gregory also observed that predication is not convertible, but for him, this 
grammatical fact simply illustrated the difference between universal and particu- 
lar. The anonymous, by contrast, diagnoses a theoretical difficulty that calls for a 
conceptual distinction. The Cappadocian assumption, popular among their fifth- 
century heirs and revived in Theodore of Raithu, that ‘the man’ denotes the 
universal in an absolute and unqualified sense—however precisely understood— 
is, therefore, at least, heavily modified if not rejected outright by the anonymous. 

To the Coislinanus, the term ‘man’ (6 ävdpwrros) seems to correspond to what 
the Aristotelian commentators sometimes call the ‘unallocated’ universal, which is 
used, for example, in statements such as ‘man is a species’. From this it does not 
follow that ‘Peter is a species’ even though Peter is a man.'*’ The anonymous’ case 
is advanced as follows: 


If universal man or humanity is incorporeal, how did Christ assume this incor- 
poreal thing [sc. universal humanity] as his body? For the incorporeal cannot be 
made a body. Solution: Even though we call it incorporeal as universal, it is by 
nature a body. Know in what regard we say that universals are incorporeal. 
Insofar as they are thought, they are in the mind; insofar as they have their 
existence in the particulars, they are bodies.'^? 


144 Rashed adds (unnecessarily, I think) ‘and Paul and John’. 
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Gregory could, arguably, defend himself by pointing out that the universal was not 
always used in this way; in fact, the ‘unallocated’ use of universal terms is, if 
anything, more an exception than the rule. Yet the anonymous may well have 
been right on the broader point that the universal that is predicated is individu- 
ated. In languages with an indefinite article, such as English, this is expressed by 
saying ‘Peter is a man’. 

Yet this individuated universal is still properly universal; it is not merely similar 
in each individual; it is the same. In this way, it secures that Peter’s death does not 
bring about the death of the species as would be the case, the anonymous argues, if 
the humanity in Peter was a ‘particular nature’: 


To those who say that there is a particular nature, we say that the nature of 
humanity that is in Peter is either one and the same as that in Paul, or they are 
both different. If they are different, you see, Peter and Paul will be of a different 
substance (érepoovaror). If, however, they are one and the same, it follows that, 
when Peter died, the nature in him did not die.'” 


This leaves hypostasis as the third category in the anonymous’ ontology. It is, 
straightforwardly, identified with the bundle of properties. On this, the anonym- 
ous is in full agreement with Pamphilus: 


The humanity in him [sc. Peter] receives properties and is then not called physis 
but hypostasis.'°° 


This rigid terminology, reminiscent of the classical theory in its original form, is 
not, however, coherently employed throughout the treatise. The anonymous 
elsewhere is willing to use ‘particular nature’ for ‘universal plus properties’; 
importantly, however, he consistently identifies this item with the concrete indi- 
vidual, the hypostasis.^' Throughout, his argument for rejecting particular 
natures in Christology and Trinity is based on the assumption that they are, in 
effect, hypostases. 

Ultimately, the anonymous closely trails the trajectory that emerged in 
Pamphilus and Theodore combining the Chalcedonian rejection of ‘particular 
natures’ with the introduction of an alternative entity intended to retain the 
conceptual advantages of universal natures in theology and economy while avoid- 
ing the standard objections against Chalcedonianism, notably on the basis of the 
NNWH-principle. The anonymous’ specific contribution is the logical and even 
grammatical cast of his argument which demonstrates solid schooling in the 
Aristotelian commentators as well as a philosophical mind. 
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8.2.4.2 Christological Consequences 

Despite the overall philosophical character of the treatise, the anonymous is 
explicit about the issues at stake in Christology and trinitarian theology. His 
concern with individual natures betrays his awareness of the anti-Chalcedonian 
WT/WHI-argument. His response to this challenge is part of the trajectory going 
back to Leontius’ influential claim in his Epilyseis that Christ assumed an indi- 
vidual nature but that this was ‘the same as the universal'.'^? This principle, which 
we found at work in both Pamphilus and Theodore of Raithu, clearly underlies the 
anonymous’ Chalcedonian philosophy as well. He emphatically defends the 
assumption of human nature as soteriologically necessary: 


If humanity or universal ‘man’ is not said to be one, then Christ did not assume 


our nature.!”? 


At the same time, he seeks to deny that Christ assumed universal humanity as 
such, presumably because this would justify the miaphysite charge described 
above.'°* Like other Chalcedonians analysed in this chapter, he considers 
Christ's assumption of an individual nature the solution, in contradistinction to 
the particular natures adopted by miaphysites and, in particular, associated with 
John Philoponus.'^? The anonymous clearly shares his co-religionists’ rejection of 
such entities which, he alleges, ironically leads his opponents to precisely the kind 
of Nestorian confession of two hypostases in the Incarnate of which they accuse 
him.*°° 

As for the dilemma posed by the NNWH-axiom, the anonymous’ solution is, 
apparently, contained in his own principle according to which ‘theory is no 
impediment to existence’. While he, unlike Pamphilus and Theodore, does not 
introduce substance as self-subsistent, his argument is similarly aimed at under- 
cutting the validity of NNWH. It is true, he concedes, that we never perceive 
natures, such as divinity or humanity, without hypostases. When we conceptualize 
them, however, we do so by abstracting from their individuating properties. 
Insofar, then, as hypostases are but the collection of these properties, our notion 
of the nature excludes not only properties but also hypostases. If it were otherwise, 
our concept of natures would not only include hypostases but individual proper- 
ties as well. In sum: 


Everything that cannot be conceived without another is a relation and an 
accident, not an ousia.'” 


152 Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 7 Daley). 153 Anon., Univers. 10 (373, 82-4 Rashed). 
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By virtue of being conceivable without hypostases, natures can be without them. 
Ergo, NNWH does not obtain. 


8.2.4.3 Tritheism and Divine Unity 

From what has been said so far, it is already evident that the anonymous wrote 
with an awareness that a conceptual framework that might help with Christology 
could easily lead to tritheism. His treatise is inscribed into a doctrinal logic that 
considers the defence of Chalcedonian Christology and the rejection of tritheism 
as twin projects. His proposed theory is clearly intended to achieve precisely such 
a solution. 

And yet, it is far from evident that the anonymous had first-hand knowledge of 
sixth-century tritheism. As we have seen in Chapter 5, the tritheist movement 
took its starting point from the recognition of individual or particular natures 
which were stipulated by major miaphysite theologians in the context of 
Christology but were then accepted, nolens volens, in the Trinity as well. The 
controversial claim of Askoutzanges and his followers, therefore, merely 
amounted to the inference that, if Father, Son, and Spirit could be called sub- 
stances on their own, it was legitimate to count them as ‘three (particular) 
substances’ or ‘three (particular) divinities’. To this, their opponents replied that 
this teaching was tantamount to speaking of three gods. Tritheism was thus, as 
one would expect, a name given to the movement by its enemies.’** 

This needs to be recalled here because of the particular way the anonymous 
frames his rejection of tritheism: 


To those who say ‘three gods’, what do you think: is divinity (eé77s) one or 
many? If [there are] many, this is blasphemous. But if [it is] one, then he who 
says that the Father is God, what else does he say than that the Father has divinity 
whole in himself? Again, he who says that the Son is God, what else does he say 
than that the Son has the same divinity whole in himself? Again, saying that the 
Holy Spirit is God, does he not say that the Spirit has the same divinity in 
himself? If, then, it is the same and one [divinity] in the three [Persons], how can 
we say that Father, Son, and Spirit taken together are three gods? For there is one 


and altogether the same [nature] that is said of the three.'^? 


In this presentation, the arguments of the historic tritheists are turned on their 
head. They are presented as speaking of three gods, and the anonymous rebuts this 
claim by pointing out that it would only be valid if there were three divine natures. 
Since there is only a single divine nature, their argument fails. 


188 See Chapter 5, section 5.3, esp. at n. 52. 19 Anon., Univers. 9 (371, 60-373, 68 Rashed). 
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Of course, polemicists do not have to be fair to their opponents; usually, they 
are not. Yet it is hard to see why anyone familiar with sixth-century tritheism 
should counter them on the basis of a line of argument that makes little sense 
when applied to their own teaching. It therefore stands to reason that the 
anonymous either did not know the historic tritheists, or that he was not, in this 
text, concerned with their doctrine. 

This does not mean, however, that his theological concern was not genuine. He 
is conscious that the modifications to the classical theory necessitated by 
Christology endanger orthodox trinitarianism. His response consists of a dual 
strategy, which once again resembles that chosen by Pamphilus and Theodore. On 
the one hand, he doubles down on his theory of individuated nature. In the above 
quotation, we can see his insistence that the divine ousia seen ‘in’ Father, Son, and 
Spirit is exactly the same. Thus far, his argument relies on the Cappadocian 
argument that ousia and hypostasis in the Trinity can be compared to the 
‘common’ and the ‘particular’. 

On the other hand, however, the anonymous also emphasizes the different ways 
in which we experience unity and plurality in God and in created being: 


It is necessary to know that in created being, we first know the particulars and 
move up from there to the universal. For we come to know the common and 
universal ‘man’ from Peter and Paul by taking away their hypostatic properties. 
In the Trinity, by contrast, we first know the common divinity and then the 
hypostases. For human beings first came to know the one God and only then that 
there are Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. For in this way, we see the Godhead, 
as it were, as one light, then divide the hypostases by faith alone.’ 


It is hard not to feel reminded here of Theodore of Raithu who similarly had 
drawn a distinction between the way human beings are one and many, and the 
way the Godhead is.'' Yet the anonymous makes a much stronger point:'® 
Theodore had merely contrasted the degree of ontological unity in God, which 
does not permit of plural language, with the lesser degree of unity in created 
nature which therefore, in a certain sense, makes such usage licit. The anonymous 
arguably goes much further by suggesting an inverse relation: whereas God’s unity 
is more distinctly perceptible than that of created natures, his character as Trinity 
is, by contradistinction, less apparent than the plurality of hypostases in which 
created being subsists. 
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This obviously is a wide-ranging and quite astonishing claim whose implica- 
tions are not, unfortunately, made entirely clear in this brief treatise. It is possible, 
for example, that the anonymous thinks of monotheism as a kind of natural 
religion, a notion popular among late ancient intellectuals.'? The order in 
which people came to know about the one God and the Persons of the Trinity 
would, in this case, reflect a historical development. Yet there is also the possibility 
that he thought of belief in one God as primarily evident as compared with belief 
in the Trinity, which was only available through the teaching of the Church. These 
two interpretations are not mutually exclusive, but each would be fascinating 
while presenting their own complications. 

Things become, if anything, more intriguing in light of the anonymous' evident 
willingness to push the case for a divine ousia considered without hypostases. We 
have investigated above the Christological implications of his claim that natures 
can exist without hypostases because they can be thought without them. This 
same line of argument is subsequently applied to the Godhead: 


The Godhead, however, is not a relative but supersubstantial ousia; it can 
therefore be conceived by itself and without another.'^* 


What he here seems to suggest is that his observations about the contrast between 
human knowledge about God's unity and their ‘faith’ in his Trinitarian being 
might mean that understanding of God's absolutely simple oneness, of which ps.- 
Dionysius writes, takes us in fact above and beyond the level of comprehension 
achieved through the confession of the trinitarian dogma. 

While it is, once again, difficult to be sure how far he was willing to go in this 
direction, he evidently felt compelled to defend himself against charges that would 
arise from an overly strong emphasis on the utter transcendence and unity of 
divine substance: he ended his treatise by protesting against the insinuation that 
his distinction between the ‘monadic’ ousia and the hypostases commits him to 
the introduction of a fourth hypostasis: 


For each of the hypostases is complemented by the nature and, therefore, the 
thing that is complemented is not counted together with the thing it comple- 
ments. In the same way, the statue is not [counted together] with the bronze 
because the two are one.'?? 


As in other places in this fascinating if neglected text, the author seems to have the 
wish to have his proverbial cake and eat it too: he elevates the divine ousia above 
the hypostases but somehow also wants it to be known only in conjunction with 


162 Cf. Athanassiadi/Frede (1999). 19* Anon., Univers. 11 (375, 96-7 Rashed). 
165 Anon., Univers. 12 (377, 118-20 Rashed). 
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the three Persons; he insists that both, Christology and trinitarian doctrine only 
work with individuated natures but claims that they are, somehow, fully existent 
when abstracted from their hypostatic realizations; he rejects the transcendent 
universal in favour of the individuated one but denies that the latter is at all 
affected by the hypostasis in which it inheres. Yet these may also, simply, be 
problems of the overall doctrinal approach he has chosen to adopt, in which case 
his lucid presentation only puts them in sharper relief. 


8.2.4.4 The Coislinanus in Context 

Due to the scarcity of direct information on this text, any attempt to place it 
historically can at best be circumstantial. Yet the above analysis has shown a 
remarkable degree of coherence between his own project and those we have 
encountered previously in a number of Christian thinkers who followed, broadly, 
in the footsteps of Leontius of Byzantium: Pamphilus and Theodore of Raithu. As 
those two, the anonymous sought to develop a philosophical solution to concep- 
tual problems that arose in the latter half of the sixth century from a synoptic 
perception of the Christological and trinitarian issue. This perception was clearly 
due to the tritheist controversy. 

All three, in this situation, built on an approach first encountered in Leontius, 
who had focussed philosophical attention on the substantial component in the 
individual, which he named enhypostaton. Of the three, only Pamphilus used that 
very term, which was in line with his overall willingness to follow Leontius to the 
letter. In the Coislinanus, there are no traces of literary dependency on Leontius, 
but there is no doubt that the anonymous author draws on the main lines of his 
intellectual strategy: his emphasis on the ‘individuated universal’ envisages an 
item that is, as in Leontius’ memorable phrase, ‘individual but the same as the 
universal’. 

Neither Pamphilus nor Theodore, however, followed Leontius in his intuition 
to define individual nature as inclusive of individual properties; instead they 
restricted this item to the collection of generic properties. Consequently, they 
did not follow Leontius either in his tendency to identify hypostasis with existence 
as such but retained for it the Cappadocian definition of ousia with properties. 
Once again, the Coislinanus agrees with the latter two authors. As we have seen, he 
is emphatic that the mere addition of individual properties produces the hypos- 
tasis; for this reason, he can charge those who introduce ‘particular natures’ with 
teaching, in effect, two hypostases in Christ. 

Pamphilus and Theodore compensated for this modification of Leontius’ 
theory, I have argued, by attaching the notion of self-subsistence to ousia instead 
of hypostasis. In this way, they could, as it were, pull the rug from underneath the 
NNWH-principle that had until then been the bane of Chalcedonianism. The 
Coislinanus does not explicitly introduce the same claim, but his own line of 
argument is ultimately extremely similar. He, too, aims at rejecting NNWH rather 
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than showing how Chalcedon does not violate it. His decisive argument, that even 
an abstractly conceived substance can still be understood as existent, relies on the 
analogous assumption that natures can, as such, subsist and do not need hypos- 
tases to this end. 

The relationship between the anonymous and the two ‘Leontian’ authors is thus 
close. This remarkable fact is, if anything, further underlined by the one major 
question on which the Coislinanus went his own way and arguably rejected the 
position taken by Theodore of Raithu. While it is possible that the anonymous’ 
argument that the universal as such (as signified by universal term with definite 
article: 6 ävdpwrros), is a direct critique of the Cappadocian position as expressed 
in Gregory of Nyssa, it is more likely that the Coislinanus has Theodore’s version 
in mind. If so, this would directly inscribe him into a conversation about the best 
ways of developing a conceptual framework in defence of Chalcedon taking into 
account both the traditional Christological arguments and the more recent prob- 
lems in connection with tritheism. If Theodore wrote in the first decades of the 
seventh century, the anonymous would fit perfectly into the same period. 


8.3 Leontius of Jerusalem: The Philosophy of the Hypostasis 


Despite many differences of detail, Pamphilus the Theologian, Theodore of 
Raithu, and the anonymous of Coislin 387 have all followed a philosophical 
trajectory begun by Leontius of Byzantium. This trajectory can be characterized, 
somewhat roughly, by its emphasis on the physis as individuated in the particular. 
Leontius called this the enhypostaton which indicates that a main purpose of the 
theory was its potential as a defence against miaphysite objections on the basis of 
the NNWH-principle. The fundamental strategy adopted by all these authors 
consisted in an attempt to show that the individuation of natures or substances 
was not the same as their hypostatization. Once this was achieved, it could safely 
be claimed that the existence of more than one individual nature in a given object 
did not necessarily imply the concurrent existence of two hypostases. 

The approach of Leontius of Jerusalem, the one major theorist from the same 
period who remains to be considered in the present chapter, was very different. If 
he knew the concept of enhypostaton, as developed by his namesake, he clearly 
was uninterested in it.'°° 
was for the most part not invested into the refinement of notions of physis or 
ousia. Instead, Leontius sought to develop the other main element of the classical 


More generally, his considerable conceptual creativity 


16° The evidence is not unequivocal. Leontius of Byzantium’s text introducing the term enhypostatos 
is used in Leontius of Jerusalem’s AN II 13 (PG 86/1, 1560A-B) but within the text quoted from his 
opponents! Gleede who (2012, 127-31) has a helpful discussion of the entire passage, rightly argues that 
this is ‘a quotation within a quotation’ (127). In his reply, Leontius of Jerusalem made no attempt to 
justify the Chalcedonian language his opponents had criticized (1561B-1564C). 
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theory, the notion of hypostasis, in a way that made it compatible with the 
challenges faced by Chalcedonians in his own time. 

Leontius’ personal identity is no less certain than that of any other figure 
previously discussed in this chapter. The edition of his works in the Patrologia 
Graeca, which for his lengthy treatise Against the Nestorians is still the relevant 
one, prints them together with the works of Leontius of Byzantium intimating that 
the two are one and the same person.’ Things were hardly improved by an 
influential but deeply flawed study published in 1887 by Friedrich Loofs who 
considered the extant works of Leontius of Jerusalem to be seventh-century 
revisions of earlier writings by Leontius of Byzantium.'°® While methodological 
problems in Loofs’ study were quickly highlighted,’® it was really only Marcel 
Richard who recognized that this Leontius was his own person with a distinct 
theology and an ambitious intellectual agenda.’”° 

For Richard, Leontius of Jerusalem became a major figure in the neo- 
Chalcedonian movement of the Justinian era, whose Christology was based on 
the Cyriline interpretation of Chalcedon favoured by the theological Emperor 
himself. Leontius' conceptual innovations, which were noted by Richard, attracted 
a great deal of interest in Alois Grillmeier's Christ in Christian Tradition." From 
Grillmeier's presentation, Leontius emerges as a truly Janus-faced theologian who 
considerably improved the philosophical foundations of  Chalcedonian 
Christology by modifying the insufficient Cappadocian terms used by some of 
his predecessors. At the same time, however, Leontius' Christology, according to 
Grillmeier, displays in particularly stunning fashion the consequences of the 
Byzantine rejection of the Antiochene tradition portraying the saviour as a 
divinized person without notable traces of his genuine humanity. 

An attempt to counterbalance the latter claim was made, however, by Patrick 
Gray to whom we owe the only critical edition of any of Leontius works 
containing the incomplete remnants of his anti-miaphysite work entitled 
Against the Monophysites: Testimonies of the Saints and Aporiae."? In a full 
study of Christological developments in the East after the Council of 451, Gray 
showed that the influential idea of an ‘original’ Chalcedonianism that retained 
Cyriline as well as Antiochene insights was based on wishful thinking on the parts 
of modern Western scholars more than historical evidence. Consequently, 
Leontius of Jerusalem appeared as much more of a mainstream defender of 
Chalcedon than suggested by Grillmeier and others.'? 

Following Richard, the identification of Leontius as a theologian of the Justinian 
era was generally accepted by scholars even though the interpretation of the 


157 PG 86/1, 1400-768; 86/2, 1769-1901. The author is referred to as Leontius Byzantinus seu 
Hierosolymitanus. 

168 Loofs (1887). 19° Junglas (1908), 6-15. 170 Richard (1944). 

171 Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/2, 271-312, esp. 295-9. 172 Gray (2006). 

173 Gray (1979) and esp. 173-5. On Leontius cf. esp. 122-41. 
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significance of his thought remained controversial. More recently, however, Dirk 
Krausmüller has shaken this consensus by arguing that Leontius’ writings cannot 
have been written before the early seventh century. Krausmüller’s case is strong 
because he does not appeal to Leontius’ place in the theological or philosophical 
development of the period but instead points to historical references in Leontius’ 
writings which strongly suggest a date much later than that accepted in the wake 
of Richard’s pioneering research.'”* 

Krausmüller’s proposal should be accepted. In fact, his case can be strengthened 
through more circumstantial observations. Leontius’ opus magnum, a polemical 
engagement with ‘Nestorians’ extant in seven books—an eighth book appears to 
be lost—would excellently fit a date in the early seventh century. In this work, 
Leontius responds in great detail to a wide range of objections raised against 
Chalcedonian Christology and its philosophical foundations by representatives of 
the Church of the East. The extensively quoted Nestorian arguments represent a 
level of sophistication unknown in Nestorian theology prior to the work of Babai 
the Great (c.551-628)."? They are also unique within extant Greek Patristic 
literature. Most authors polemicizing against "Nestorians' base their objections 
on a caricature of their opponents' position that makes direct acquaintance with 
their work unlikely. 

This is not surprising as the Church of the East developed its theology in the 
sixth century largely outside the Empire in a Syrian-speaking environment. While 
we know of Eastern theologians who travelled the Byzantine Empire, the most 
extensive record we have from ensuing exchanges in the sixth century is the 
fascinating report of a conversation some of their most notable figures held with 
Emperor Justinian in the 5505.75 The Nestorian interlocutor presents his position 
with self-confidence and is perfectly able to stand his ground in his confrontation 
with the ‘neo-Chalcedonianism’ of the Constantinopolitan court theologians. Yet 
any comparison of this exchange with the dialogue underlying Leontius' Against 
the Nestorians only serves to throw into sharp relief the incomparably more 
advanced nature of the Nestorian position in the latter writing, as well as its 
sharper critical edge with regard to the central tenets of the Christology mandated 
by the Fifth Ecumenical Council, especially the concept of the ‘one composite 
hypostasis’, which is targeted throughout the long first book of the treatise." 

If this Leontius was indeed active in Jerusalem, as his name suggests, it is 
tempting to connect the polemical exchange to which this writing points with 
the Persian occupation of Palestine during the second and third decades of the 


174 Krausmüller (2001). Critical: Gray (2006), 38-40; affirmative: dell'Osso (2012), 348-9 and 
(2006). 

75 Cf. Ambramowski (1974). Abramowski was also the first to reconstruct the objections in the AN 
as an impressive specimen of Nestorian theology. She did not, however, question the conventional date 
assigned to Leontius of Jerusalem by Richard: Abramowski (1983). 

176 Guillaumont (1969/70). 177 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I proem. (1400A). 
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seventh century.” We do not seem to have information about the presence of 
Persian Christians in the occupied territories let alone about attempts to pros- 
elytize among Chalcedonian Christians, but neither would be surprising.'”? These 
‘Nestorians’ would have been, at the time, in the possession of a fully worked-out 
Christian philosophy no less technically accomplished than that available to any 
Chalcedonian at the time.?? Leontius certainly was in no position simply to 
rehearse existing arguments in favour of his Christological creed but had to find 
new and creative responses in order to rise to the challenge posed by his oppon- 
ents’ objections. 


8.3.1 Reconsidering the Hypostasis 


Leontius’ specific interest in the concept of hypostasis is apparent even to the most 
superficial reader of his lengthy Against the Nestorians. He shares with his near- 
contemporaries the interest in definitions, but his own concern is almost exclu- 
sively with the definition of hypostasis. The first chapter of the second book of the 
treatise responds to the Nestorian claim that hypostasis is used in three different 
meanings (all based on biblical passages) by offering no fewer than sixteen 
definitions ranging from one explicitly characterized as ‘according to the older 
Greek language’ and apparently based on scientific texts with which Leontius 
clearly was uncommonly familiar, to a variety of meanings presupposed by 
various biblical texts, to the more properly philosophical and theological ones.'*! 

One of these definitions, Leontius glosses by saying that it describes hypostasis 
‘most correctly and properly’ (xvpıwrepov kai oikeiórepov). According to this 
definition, hypostasis is 


that which shows the concrete individual thing (omoke(uevov drouov Töde 71) in its 
existence (pds rn ovorácei) and as set off from all other things, whether of the 
same or of a different substance, by its specific mark (xarà 76 idıkov 
yvwpıornpiov); it is, as such, a detachment (åróoracís rıs) and a limitation of 
unlimited being (dıopıouos rv diopíorcv oboı@v) into the personal singularity 


of each one. This is why the Fathers considered, and called it, person 


(prosopon).'?? 


178 Cf. Booth (2014), 94-100 for a brief but dramatic account of this traumatic period for Eastern 
Christianity. 

179 We do, however, know that some senior Christians were deported to Persia, including 
Zachariah, the Chalcedonian Patriarch of Jerusalem: Booth (2014), 94. Leontius could also have been 
part of that group. 

18° A full analysis of this system in the context of Patristic philosophy remains the task of future 
research. 

181 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 1 (PG 86/1, 1528D-1532A). 

182 Teontius of Jerusalem, AN II 1 (PG 86/1, 1529D). 
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Marcel Richard, in a seminal paper, rightly recognized the importance of the 
concept of hypostasis for Leontius of Jerusalem.'?? Yet his claim that this signifi- 
cance lay in Leontius’ ‘radical break’ from the Cappadocian tradition is hardly 
justified, as one can see from the present definition. On the contrary, Leontius 
evidently based this definition on the one given in the Cappadocian Epistle 38: 


This, then, is hypostasis. It is not the indefinite notion of ousia, which finds no 
stability (orácis) on account of the community of what is signified. It is that 
notion which sets before the mind a circumscription in one thing (rpayua) of 
what is common and uncircumscribed by means of such properties as are seen 


with it (eripavonau).'”* 


The relationship between the two texts is perhaps most distinct in Leontius' claim 
that hypostasis is a "limitation of unlimited being’ or, literally, of ‘unlimited 
substances’ (Stopıouös Tv Adiopiorwv oov). The notion that ousia was *unlim- 
ited’ or ‘indefinite’ was never common, and its occurrence in later Patristic authors 
almost certainly points to literary dependence on the Cappadocian author of the 
Epistle 38. Yet it is not merely this one reference which indicates Leontius' 
conscious dependence on this authority. Equally in line with the classical theory 
is his combination of the insistence on the independent existence of the hypostasis 
with its characterization by a unique set of properties. 

If Richard's statement about a radical break in Leontius with the Cappadocian 
understanding of hypostasis was too categorical, this does not mean, however, that 
the author of Against the Nestorians simply stayed within the parameters set by 
the classical theory. In his own way, he transformed it as fundamentally as any 
other post-Chalcedonian author did, but as the above definition demonstrates, his 
change was applied subtly and in ways that can make it difficult to perceive how he 
steered traditional postulates in a direction conducive to the conceptual needs of 
his own doctrinal confrontation. 

Notable in the definition above is Leontius emphasis that the individual 
hypostasis is set off not only from other individuals of the same kind but also of 
those belonging to different natures.'*° In principle, this additional claim is hardly 
in tension with the classical theory as articulated, for example, in the Epistle 38. 
Peter, as a hypostasis of human nature, is not only distinct from Paul, but also 
from, say, the donkey on which Jesus rode into Jerusalem. It is, nonetheless, no 
coincidence that Leontius makes special mention of this fact here. The reason for 
this comes into view in another seemingly small change applied to the language 
borrowed from the Cappadocian Epistle 38. While there, hypostasis was under- 
stood, specifically, as the concrete realization of a particular universal nature 


183 Richard (1944), 61-3. 184 [Basil], Ep. 38, 3 (1, 82, 8-83, 12 Courtonne). 
185 Cf. also Leontius of Jerusalem AN II 7 (PG 86/1, 1549D-1552A) and Krausmüller (2014), 374-81. 
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which, as such, lacked determination and limitation, Leontius writes, more 
vaguely, of ‘unlimited ousia? that are realized in a hypostasis. 

The latter change cannot be coincidental; after all, Leontius’ main interest in the 
whole second book and ultimately in his entire treatise was to establish the truth of 
the Chalcedonian confession of Christ Incarnate in two natures but one hypos- 
tasis. Apparently, Leontius considered the most promising line of argument in this 
connection the demonstration that the coexistence of more than one nature in a 
single hypostasis was far less implausible than his Nestorian interlocutor claimed. 
His favourite analogy for the Incarnation was not, therefore, the union of body 
and soul in the human being, but the older, physical imagery of the red-hot iron'?* 
Again and again, he insisted that hypostases often give individual realization to 
more than one universal nature. In one of his many definitions of hypostasis, he 
placed special emphasis on this tenet: 


Hypostasis is called the stable constitution (oraoıs 7j odoracıs) conceived in one 
particular object of the particular properties [united into] the common property 
in either one simple nature or in a composite one, or in a particular one, or in a 
universal one (such as divine nature), either in one nature alone or in many that 


are united—always though in one existent (êv d7dpéer).'*” 


This claim may seem innocuous, but it had far-reaching consequences. It is 
necessary to recall here that the Cappadocian hypostasis was not simply an 
individual existent but the individuated realization of a universal nature. They 
could never be, or be conceived of, independently of the species to which they 
belonged. For this reason, the species was, in the classical theory (and also in the 
School of Leontius), ousia: the entire being of the individual was owed to its 
nature. 

Leontius’ hypostasis, by contrast, is an existential principle that is independent 
in itself and, as such, capable of being the carrier of one or more universal natures. 
It is therefore characterized by its separation from other particulars of the same or 
other kinds. It is first and foremost itself, whereas its connection with nature is of 
secondary importance and, ultimately, accidental. For this reason, Leontius can 
claim that there is nothing unusual in the existence of two (or more) natures or 
substances in a single hypostasis. Substances are ontologically dependent on 
hypostasis; the reverse does not seem to obtain.'*? 


186 Tn fact, in one place Leontius seems explicitly to reject the former analogy in favour of the latter: 
AN122 (PG 86/1, 1488D-1489A). For a full discussion of relevant passages cf. Uthemann (1982), 259- 
71. For some of Leontius' other examples along the same lines see at nn. 194-6. 

187 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 1 (PG 86/1, 1529C-D). 

188 For a similar (although not identical) assessment of Leontius’ concept of hypostasis cf. dell'Osso 
(2012), 356-7; 371. 
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What does this ontological realignment in Leontius mean for the other compo- 
nent of Cappadocian ontology, ousia or physis? At this point, it is useful to 
consider Leontius’ version of Chalcedonian Christology. Unlike his Byzantine 
namesake, Leontius of Jerusalem was an unequivocal proponent of insubsistence 
Christology. Christ’s human nature, he asserted, was only hypostatized ‘in’ the 
Person of the Divine Logos.? Whereas, however, for some other proponents of 
this solution in the period after the Council of 553, this doctrine meant little more 
than the affirmation that Christ’s human existence did not antedate his assump- 
tion by the second Person of the Trinity, Leontius adopted a more elaborate 
theory: 


Since the lordly man (ó xupiaxds ăvðpwros™™®) was never separated from the 
hypostasis of the Logos, we do not know a particular hypostasis that is exclusively 
his. For we say that the human nature of the saviour does not subsist in a 
hypostasis of his own but from the beginning took its existence in the hypostasis 
of the Logos. But we do not now any longer know the hypostasis of the Logos as 
the hypostasis of the Logos alone. For in it, the Trinitarian Logos (rv öuoovoiwv 
Aöyos) exists jointly with the human item since the unsayable union. We know 
that there is one common hypostasis of them both, which existed earlier than the 
human substance. Then it was the individual [hypostasis] of the Logos in the 
common ousia of the Godhead and, [as such,] it created for itself the nature of 
the lordly man connecting and linking it, within itself, with its own nature. [...] 
Therefore, the hypostasis of the Logos no longer is distinguished from Father and 
Spirit only by its property of ‘being begotten’, as it used to be, but also by its being 
from more than one nature and hence by an additional number of physical and 
personal properties.'?! 


When John the Grammarian introduced this line of argument, his main doctrinal 
concern was to rebuff the anti-Chalcedonian argument based on the NNWH- 
principle: Christ’s humanity did not need a hypostasis of its own because it had its 
existence only and exclusively in the Logos. Leontius too seeks to establish here 
why there is no theoretical problem with the existence of a second nature in the 
hypostasis of the Logos. In line with his ‘philosophy of the hypostasis’, however, 
the thrust of his argument is to justify how the Son’s hypostasis can stay the same 
while admitting a second nature. Insubsistence Christology in Leontius, therefore, 


189 Cf, Gleede (2012), 132-7. 

0 It is rather remarkable that Leontius uses this traditionally Antiochene term apparently without 
hesitation. Cf. Grillmeier (1977), 47-51. 

191 Teontius of Jerusalem, AN II 14 (PG 86/1, 1567D-1568B). 
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not only explains why Christ’s humanity can have reality without a hypostasis of 
its own, but also why the addition of another ousia does not cause any ontological 
disruption in the pre-existent hypostasis of the Logos. 

This could, of course, be a claim restricted to the unique case of the Incarnation, 
but we have already seen that for Leontius, the co-existence of two natures in a 
single hypostasis was less of an ontological outlier but fully in agreement with his 
own understanding of hypostasis as independent reality. It is therefore inherently 
plausible that in his corresponding redefinition of ousia, the case of Christ’s 
humanity would not be a unique exception either, but rather an instance of a 
more general ontological principle. In other words, Leontius’ adoption of the 
Grammarian’s specific theory of Christ’s humanity as a quasi-accident, together 
with his admission that hypostases can frequently be the carrier of more than one 
nature, almost inevitably pushed him in the direction of blurring the boundary 
between substance and accident more generally. 

It is important here to be attentive to the nuances. Leontius never states that 
natures and accidents are the same. Furthermore, his consistent use of the 
language of inherence for both is not strictly without precedent, given the evident 
elasticity of the expression ‘being in’, which was noted by Aristotelian commen- 
tators at least since Porphyry.'”” Yet his systematic tendency to detach from the 
notion of hypostasis the idea that the individual ‘hypostatizes’ a nature or sub- 
stance gives more weight to terminological predilections that might otherwise 
appear innocuous. 

Perhaps the strongest indicator of the seriousness of this tendency is what 
might initially appear as a rather curious claim. In several places in the first book 
of Against the Nestorians, Leontius denies that ousiai are parts of hypostases. 
Substances, he insists, are parts of other substances, not of hypostases. Only 
particular properties (idiomata) are parts of hypostases, whereas ousia, (generic) 
properties, and separable accidents are not: 


Neither ousiai, nor accidents, nor the substantial properties belong to the sub- 
stantial hypostasis as parts, but [only] things that are seen individually in a 
particular object (êv rwöe rw), whether from the ousia or around the ousia or 


even from elsewhere in and around [the hypostasis].'?” 


Why is Leontius keen to deny that substances or natures are ‘parts’ of hypostases? 
And why does he group them together with the (generic) property and with 
separable accidents? Aristotle’s Categories, the text from which all late ancient 
debates about inherence ultimately originated, specified inherence by stipulating 


Porphyry, In Cat. (77, 21-36 Busse). Cf. Gleede (2012), 69-100. 
19° Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 6 (PG 86/1, 1421 C). Later, at III 1 (PG 86/1, 1605B), he admittedly 
uses the language of parts and a whole for the hypostatic union of two natures. 
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that things that exist ‘in a subject’ (êv ümoreyuevo) are ‘in something not as a part, 
but can impossibly be without that in which they exist’ (ô £v rw un ws uépos 
bmápxov addvvatov xwpis eivat TOO ev à Eoriv: la 24-5). These things were normally 
understood to be accidents which exist only insofar as they are ‘in’ a substance and 
thus far depend in their existence on the thing in which they inhere. 

For Leontius, the subject (ómoxe(uevov) in which all other being inheres is the 
hypostasis. He routinely says of natures or substances that they exist in the 
hypostasis. In the present passage, he merely extends this logic by denying that 
they are its parts implying, apparently, that they are little more than qualitative 
modifiers of the concrete individual. To say that Peter is a human being would 
then be no different from saying that Peter is healthy or tall or irascible. 

If this seems counterintuitive, it should be recalled that Leontius reconstructs 
insubsistence Christology in this precise sense. The eternal hypostasis of the Logos 
receives, in time, another nature into its own existence. This neither modifies 
divine nature nor, fundamentally, the divine hypostasis even though it completes 
its individual property, as we shall see in more detail in the next section. Leontius 
clearly does not only believe that two natures can co-exist in a single hypostasis 
but also holds that the addition of a second nature does not undermine the 
integrity and identity of a previously existing hypostasis. Examples he uses to 
illustrate this principle articulate a clear message: human beings, he argues, receive 
a new 'spiritual nature' in the resurrection but are, nevertheless, the same indi- 
vidual persons they were in their earthly lives.?* More starkly even, Leontius 
adduces the cases of wool that is dyed in red, ?? wood that is coated in gold, or a 
man who puts on his armour as analogues for Christ's assumption of human 
nature.'?* It is hardly an exaggeration to say that all these examples make sense 
only on the basis of an ontology in which the distinction between substances and 
accidents is less important insofar as they both complement the underlying 
hypostasis. 


8.3.3 Hypostasis and Property 


Whatever conceptual advantages Leontius may have gained from demoting ousia 
to the rank of a de facto accident, it raised the difficult question of how to think of 
hypostasis if it was no longer the concrete realization of a nature. We have already 
seen that Leontius placed great emphasis on the notion of separation; hypostasis 
was ontologically basic by existing apart from other being. Yet there is a second 
main element of his conception of hypostasis which is of equal importance. 


194 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 35 (PG 86/1, 1593C). 
195 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 30 (PG 86/1, 1593C-D). 
196 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN IV 36 (PG 86/1, 1704D). 
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Right from the outset of his treatise, Leontius defined hypostasis as ‘nature with 
properties'.?" This might suggest an equivalence of the two terms that are 
connected in this statement, but that is not what Leontius has in mind. In his 
view, hypostasis is particularly co-ordinated with the property. Even though, he 
writes,'?? individual properties ‘could not be perceived’ in the hypostasis ‘without 
their individual substances’, only the former technically make up the hypostasis as 
its parts.'^? 

There is a whiff here of the notorious doctrine of Damian of Alexandria, which 
Leontius may well have known. Leontius never goes as far as to say (or even imply) 
that hypostasis is the individual property, but there is no doubt that he aligns the 
two at the expense of other concepts that inhere in the individual. If the hypostasis 
gains its fundamental ontological dignity by its separate existence, it is recognized 
or identified by its individual property. 

Leontius’ doctrine of the individual property may be his most original contri- 
bution to Patristic philosophy and, at the same time, Christology.*”° Every hypos- 
tasis is characterized by individual properties. This was the common inheritance 
of the classical tradition. Leontius adds one more thought, however, namely, that 
in order to be one hypostasis, these properties are somehow synthesized into a 
single, overarching super-property. The case is most memorably made with regard 
to the trinitarian hypostases. These hypostases are supposed to be simple, but, 
Leontius claims, at one level even they have more than one property each as the 
Father, for example, both begets the Son and breathes the Spirit: 


These are several simple properties of the same hypostasis. From all of them, 
however, one composite property is conceptualized, of the fatherly or filial 
hypostasis.??! 


In other words, we need to accept the concept of a ‘composite’ or ‘universal’ 
property in order to co-ordinate property with hypostasis. Without such an 
additional assumption, it would remain unclear how the property can underwrite 
the unity of hypostasis, whether in the created realm or in the Godhead. 

The notion of such a super-property is not without merit. We seem to have an 
intuitive ability to identify an individual without necessarily running through a 
checklist of specific qualities underlying such a judgement or, possibly, without 
even being aware of them in detail. There simply is something ‘Peter-like’ about 
this person, a combination of outward appearance, voice, gait, and the like. In fact, 
it is arguable that the identity of an individual with itself over time is guaranteed in 


197 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 20 (PG 86/1, 1485B). 

198 Teontius of Jerusalem, AN I 8 (PG 86/1, 1432B). 

199 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 6 (PG 86/1, 1421 C). 

200 Cf. Grillmeier/Hainthaler, CCT II/3, 289-93; dell'Osso (2012), 359-63. 
201 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 20 (PG 86/1, 1485B). 
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precisely such a way; thus, we may recognize Peter whom we have not seen for 
many years and, inevitably, despite many changes to his specific properties during 
that period. A similar intuition underlay the Stoic theory of the ‘particular quality’ 
which was developed against denials of individual identity across time by the 
Sceptics.7° 

A comparison with the Stoic model, however, also serves to throw into relief the 
specific challenges of Leontius’ own theory. According to the Stoics, the ‘individ- 
ual quality’ was only the final stage in the constitution of an individual, comple- 
menting the unqualified ousia and the generic ‘common quality’.”°° Leontius, by 
contrast, even though he could occasionally employ the traditional language of a 
hypostasis as ‘nature with property’,”™ in the final count abandoned the notion of 
hypostasis as an individuated nature. To him, something is initially and intuitively 
identified as ‘Peter’ and only secondarily—probably on reflection—as a human 
being, as dark-skinned, tall, and so forth. 

Thus far, Leontius’ theory of the individual property is fully in line with his 
overall philosophy of the hypostasis. The super-property he postulates simply is 
the manifestation of the self-sufficient ontological primacy of the hypostasis on 
which all other being depends. Yet this approach has wide-ranging consequences 
regarding the duality of universal and particular that was at the heart of the 
classical theory. Quite simply, there is no obvious way qualities or other accidents 
are ever individual.” The black in Peter's hair is not, as such, an individual 
instance of ‘blackness’; we therefore cannot count it or refer to it as ‘a black’. It is 
individuated only in the sense that it is ‘the black of Peter’s hair’. Similarly, if Paul 
is learned, his learning is individual only in the sense that it is Paul’s, and not 
Gamaliel’s learning. In other words, the individuation of qualities and other 
accidents is nothing but their inherence in an individual subject which is their 
carrier. 

The same should, then, apply to universal natures if they are otherwise treated 
as analogous to accidents. The only way Peter’s humanity is different from Paul’s 
would be that it happens to exist ‘in’ one hypostasis rather than the other. There 
are good reasons to think that this indeed was Leontius’ view. He is known for his 
regular use of the term ‘individual nature’ and, like all other Chalcedonians 
beginning with Leontius of Byzantium, insisted this was ‘the same’ as universal 
nature." Leontius of Jerusalem may have had the best justification for this claim. 
If humanity inheres in Peter the same way his colour of hair or his size exists ‘in’ 
him, it is indeed arguable that there is no distinction between ‘his’ humanity and 
the humanity of any other human person.??? 


?? Cf. Sedley (1982). 203 SVF 2, 130, 44-5 (no. 395). Cf.: Lewis (1994); Irwin (1996). 

204 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 20 (PG 86/1, 1485B). 205 Cf. Frede (1987b), 55-63. 

206 Cf e.g. dell'Osso (2012), 363-6. 207 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 20 (PG 86/1, 1485C-D). 

208 Note though that Leontius of Byzantium too used the example of the colour ‘white’ to illustrate 
his point about individual and universal natures: Epil. 1 (270, 24-6 Daley). 
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Along the same lines, apparently, Leontius understood John the Grammarian’s 
concept of the insubsistence of Christ’s humanity in the hypostasis of the Logos. 
The only ‘individual property’, John had argued, that could be ascribed to Christ’s 
humanity was the fact of its existence in this particular hypostasis."? Leontius 
followed him in that view. Yet he sought to combine this tenet with his own theory 
ofthe composite property which he held was the one aspect of Christ’s existence to 
which the notion ofa union of divine and human could be ascribed. At this point, 
however, he came up against a problem: neither Christ’s humanity nor his divinity 
had an ‘individual property’ to speak of, at least not in the sense given to it in the 
classical theory of the Cappadocians. This simply was the consequence of his 
alignment of natures with accidents inhering in hypostases. 

It is therefore unsurprising that Leontius’ description of the ‘composite prop- 
erty’ in the saviour did not refer to any characteristics that might belong to the 
Logos or to Christ’s humanity as individuals but to divine and human natures 
as such: 


For the one who examines the matter more carefully, it is obvious that all the 
properties of the Lord's flesh are comprised by one more universal property of it, 
which is also the cause of all the former ones (évi kaÜoAuceorépo aitiw adtav 
mávrov löiwuarı), namely the very fact that it did not exist godlessly (a6ced) and 
never subsisted in its pure nature by itself. 


That is why all the other properties which are displayed particularly in him in 
contrast to all other men are themselves godlike: the sinless generation, his in 
every respect unobjectionable conduct, his generally and continuously good 
intention, his more-than-powerful force to perform miracles, his more-than- 
wise knowledge, his more-than-perfect and extraordinary virtue and such divine 
things.?”° 


The immediate objection to this line of argument surely is that Leontius presents 
here a composite nature displaying a mixture of divine and human properties. In 
fact, one does not have to be a dyed-in-the-wool Nestorian to object that this 
Christ was ultimately neither fully divine nor fully human.” 

Theological judgements of that kind have routinely been meted out by modern 
scholars who have found in Leontius the worst consequences of the neo- 


2 John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 3 (55, 177-88 Richard). Cf. ch. 7A3, esp. at n. 40 for 
the full citation. 

210 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 21 (PG 86/1, 1531C-1534A). ET: Gleede (2012), 136 (with 
changes). 

11 Cf also Leontius’ use of examples meant to indicate that the Incarnate often acted in ways that 
were possible neither for human beings nor for the divine as such: being hungry after fasting for forty 
days or walking on water: AN I 11 (PG 86/1, 1448A). 
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Chalcedonian rejection of the Antiochene tradition."^ Gone, it seems, is the 
insistence, so important for earlier Christian fathers and reiterated at 
Chalcedon, that Christ was ‘like us in all respects, apart from sin’. In its stead, 
we encounter an exclusive insistence on his unique connection with God as the 
single most important property of his individual humanity. 

Yet, while the theological concerns that have been articulated by Leontius’ 
modern readers are, as such, perfectly reasonable, they overlook the intimate 
connection between this Christology and the philosophical principles underlying 
it. It is perfectly true that Leontius’ example associates the universal properties of 
divinity and humanity with the ‘composite property’ of his hypostasis, but this was 
inevitable once they were understood as merely inhering in the individual. If, on 
this model, the property of a nature is included in the composite making up the 
identity of the hypostasis, this has to be a generic one in the same way any other 
qualitative determinant of an individual is, as such, universal. Leontius’ attempt to 
explain the composite hypostasis stipulated by the Council of 553 thus resulted in 
a position that could seem hard to distinguish from that of Severan miaphysitism 
or even more radically unitive versions of anti-Chalcedonian Christology. 


8.3.4 Divine Nature 


The ontological foundation of Leontius’ philosophy are concrete individuals which 
he calls hypostases. Natures are realized only through their inherence in these 
particulars. They can, therefore, be understood unproblematically as ‘individual 
natures’. Leontius coolly takes leave of John the Grammarian’s view that the two 
natures of the Incarnate are universal humanity and divinity. Like Pamphilus before 
him, he unceremoniously concedes the validity of the WT/WHI-argument.^"? 

This did not prevent him from affirming emphatically the physical doctrine of 
salvation in the Irenaean tradition implying that Christ’s humanity was still 
connected with that of all other human beings.”'* He may have felt that his 
alignment of natures with accidental being made it easier to claim that individu- 
ated and universal natures were ultimately the same. In any event, it should be 
clear that Leontius’ doctrine of individual natures was fundamentally different 
from the miaphysite theory of ‘particular natures’. The latter was intended to 
preserve the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian theory, the unity of being in 
nature and hypostasis. By contrast, Leontius most radically departed from this 
traditional tenet of Patristic philosophy introducing instead a strict separation of 
ousia and hypostasis. 


?? Cf e.g. Moeller (1951), 702-4; Uthemann (1997), 121-2. 
213 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 6 (PG 86/1, 1548C-D). 
214 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 30 (PG 86/1, 1589A-B); III 1 (PG 86/1, 1605A-B). 
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Despite this difference, however, Leontius’ theory was as threatened by trithe- 
ism as that of any other author analysed in the present chapter. In fact, he stands 
out as the least likely among them even to appeal to universal nature or to 
comment on it. It is, therefore, simply impossible from the extensive remnants 
of his writing to know what his view of it was. Only so much seems clear: whatever 
notion he may have had of universal human nature, he clearly did no longer think 
it could serve as any kind of analogue for the Trinity. 

We have seen in previous sections that authors writing after Philoponus 
became generally more circumspect regarding the Cappadocian use of the 
human analogy for the Trinity. Despite offering varying accounts of the universal, 
all these theologians were keen to express caveats when suggesting that the unity 
of the Trinitarian ousia was in any way comparable to that between human 
individuals. None of them, however, went as far as Leontius who quite simply 
abandoned the entire project without so much as a nod towards the venerable 
tradition on which he turned his back. 

This decision is strikingly obvious from a passage in which he offers a classi- 
fication of different forms of ‘physical union'?'? They include under different 
headings a union of things ‘other than natures into one nature’ and physical union 
as ‘the similarity of the different hypostases on the basis of their natural kind’. 
Examples of the former are the nature of soul composed of its powers, the nature 
of fire composed of its natural elements, and the nature of God constituted by his 
three hypostases. Examples of the latter category are angels and horses. 

Quite how serious Leontius was about his division of physical unions in the 
present place is not entirely clear. For example, he introduced the union of body 
and soul as a case of a ‘confluence of different natures into the generation of one 
new nature’, which would suggest that he, like some of his Chalcedonian peers, 
accepted the miaphysite interpretation of the anthropological paradigm and 
rejected it as an analogy for the Incarnation.?'* Yet while it does appear that 
Leontius preferred more physical analogies, notably that of the red-hot iron and 
the fire, he is perfectly happy elsewhere in his treatise to continue using the union 
of body and soul as well.”'” 

Be this as it may, it is certainly striking that he makes no apology here for 
categorizing the unity of the trinitarian physis together with beings like soul and 
fire that consist of several components rather than with the generic unity of 
individuals. His determination in that regard is only underlined by his explicit 
reference to ‘similarity’ between individuals as the basis of generic unity in species 


215 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 22 (PG 86/1, 1488D-1489A). Cf. for a contrast John Grammarian, 
Apol. conc. Chalc. IV 1 (52, 94-103 Richard), a passage Leontius seems to echo here—but with 
significant modifications. Cf. also Chapter 4, section 4.1.3 at n. 28. 

716 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 22 (PG 86/1,1489A). 

?7 Cf the full discussion of relevant passages in Uthemann (1982), 259-71. 
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whether they involve bodies, such as horses, or whether they do not, as in the case 
of angels.?'? 

Given Leontius’ philosophical commitment to the foundational status of 
hypostasis, this rather restrained view of the solidarity of created species cannot 
really cause surprise. More interesting, therefore, is his willingness to avoid deeply 
problematical theological consequences by radically redesigning the logic of 
trinitarian language. From the present passage it is already apparent that 
Leontius sought the solution in a much stronger emphasis on divine unity. As 
we have seen, he is not alone in this tendency although, unlike other theologians of 
the time—both Chalcedonians and non-tritheist miaphysite—he does not seem to 
draw on ps.-Dionysius to that end.”'? 

Even apart from his willingness to employ analogies that would have smacked 
of modalism to many earlier Easterners, Leontius' choice of language describing 
this kind of physical union is remarkable. By means of the 'substantial account of 
nature’ (picews oboıwdeı Adyw), this union ‘hypostatizes’ the unity of the parts.?? 
He clearly wished to intimate that in all those cases, the result of the union had its 
own subsistence albeit arguably not independently of its constituent parts. 

A similarly strong emphasis on divine unity is encountered in another passage 
which, however, suggests a different reading of the relationship between divine 
ousia and hypostases: 


For just as [the Godhead] constituted itself in three simple hypostases because it 
was able to exist in [the modes of] ingeneracy, generation, and procession, in the 
same way it constituted itself to be able to exist in the hypostatic synthesis.??! 


Here too, Leontius apparently takes for granted that divine ousia is a kind of 
independent entity which ‘subsists’ and can even be credited as the agent of the 
constitution of the three hypostases through their respective properties. It is more 
difficult to establish from these and other texts what precisely Leontius' view of the 
Trinity was. Is the single trinitarian nature constituted by the physical union of the 
three hypostases or does it constitute them? Does the divine ousia exist in its 
hypostases, as Leontius often says,” or do they inhere in their common substance? 


718 The same claim occurs again in AN III 13 (PG 86/1, 1648B-C). 

?? Leontius’ relationship with the Dionysian Corpus deserves further study. According to Richard 
(1944, 87-8), there are reliable indications that Leontius ‘connaissait et appréciait l'Aréopagite', but he 
never cited Dionysius or mentioned his name. Richard, who believed Leontius was active in 
Constantinople during the reign of Justinian suspected political reasons (ibid.) but these would not 
obviously apply to a seventh-century context. The index of Gray's edition of Contra Monophysitas has 
no entry for ps.-Dionysius. 
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The latter impression is created in another fascinating passage from which 
Leontius’ awareness of the tritheist controversy is particularly clear: 


It is obvious that the Father cannot be said to be begetter ‘out of the substance’. 
For one divine [substance] does not beget another numerically different sub- 
stance. This would be tritheism. Rather, of those differences that are of one and 
the same substance one is the cause of another in that substance.””* 


The implicit rejection of a form of words closely associated with the Nicene Creed 
is less surprising once the use of the phrase ‘from the ousia of the Father’ by sixth- 
century tritheists is recalled. Leontius was certainly not alone in his reservations 
towards the concept that could be detected behind these words.”** Yet his alter- 
native, however briefly sketched here, seems to put him remarkably close to the ill- 
fated theory of Damian of Alexandria all but identifying properties with hypos- 
tases and considering them as inherent in the single substance. 

There is thus no cogent trinitarian theology emerging from Leontius’ extensive 
anti-Nestorian writing.” While it is evident that, like other theologians writing 
after the tritheist crisis, he sought to decouple trinitarian ontology from the logic 
of created species and individuals, he does not seem to have arrived at one single 
concept to achieve this goal. In a way, this is not surprising. Leontius’ decision to 
reconstruct the classical theory as a philosophy of the hypostasis was one of the 
most radical revisions of the Cappadocian framework shifting its ontological 
foundations from nature to hypostasis in the interest of a plausible account of 
Chalcedonian Christology. The result was an almost complete elision of universal 
being from Leontius’ writing. Whether or not he continued to ascribe some 
ontological status to universals, they certainly had lost any visible or measurable 
significance for him. 

This had to have far-reaching consequences for trinitarian thought. The prob- 
lem was not that Leontius was close to the tritheists. To think so would be a 
misunderstanding. Ascoutzanges and Philoponus, as we have seen, started from 
the affirmation of particular natures in Christology which were introduced to 
explain the miaphysite doctrine of the single, composite nature of the Incarnate. 
Leontius, by contrast, started from the single hypostasis which, in his reading of 
Chalcedon, had to serve as the ontological carrier of (potentially) a plurality of 
natures. His challenge in trinitarian theology, therefore, was not a potential 
plurality of natures but the loss of any meaningful sense in which (universal) 
nature could underwrite ontological unity due to its metaphysical impotence. It 


223 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN IV 37 (PG 86/1, 1709 B). 

224 Cf. Pamphilus, Solutio 11 (205, 113-15 Declerck). 

75 For this reason, I remain somewhat sceptical regarding the far-reaching claims made in 
Krausmiiller’s fascinating paper (2006) on which I draw heavily in the present section. 
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was this metaphysical demise of nature which Leontius sought to stem in his 
relatively few excursions into trinitarian theology, but with rather limited success. 


8.4 A Hidden Revolution 


Between the middle of the sixth and the early seventh centuries, Chalcedonian 
theologians continued to find themselves in a difficult position. The overall 
intellectual dominance of their opponents, mostly miaphysites but increasingly 
also Nestorians, put them on the defensive. It did not help that the classical theory, 
which earlier defenders of the Council had invoked in support of their position, did 
not make coherent and cogent responses to their critics any easier. In these challen- 
ging circumstances, however, something rather remarkable happened. Under pres- 
sure from the two competing demands of defending the Chalcedonian formula and 
adapting the classical theory, there ensued some of the most creative and intellec- 
tually daring projects in the history of Patristic philosophy. All the ontological 
ingredients of the classical theory and some more—the universal, the particular, 
substance, and accident—were subjected to open-ended investigations and potential 
reinterpretations. 

Thus far, the conventional assessment of these thinkers as early representatives 
of a fossilized and infertile scholasticism is meaningful only insofar as the medi- 
eval thinkers to whom these sixth-century thinkers are likened are as undeserving 
of such an epithet as they are. If there is an emphasis on formal and technical 
problems, this approach facilitates a revision of ontological assumptions that is 
unprecedented in earlier Patristic literature and remarkable even by the standards 
of ancient philosophical literature more broadly. This is not to say that all 
solutions probed or even endorsed by the protagonists of this movement were 
of lasting value. There is, arguably, a reason why no major synthesis emerged from 
their ranks: this was an age of exploration and discovery, not of consolidation and 
system building. As such, however, it must be considered one of the most fertile in 
the history of Patristic philosophy. 

The explicit use of Aristotle is notably increasing in these authors. This may 
reflect the end of pagan Neoplatonism which had ‘owned’ the commentary 
tradition since the third century. It may also reflect the impact of John 
Philoponus’ highly sophisticated endorsement of miaphysitism as well as trithe- 
ism. Nonetheless, I am unpersuaded by attempts to ascribe the conceptual shifts 
that occurred during this period to the need to serve two masters, as it were.””° 
There is little indication that any of these authors felt more compelled to ensure 
that their argument could stand up in the court of Aristotelian philosophy than 


226 For such an attempt cf. the work of Dirk Krausmüller, esp. (2011); (201 1a); (2015); (2017). 
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did earlier generations of Christian thinkers. Any of them, arguably, knew that the 
classical tradition inherited from the Cappadocians relied on basic assumptions 
from the Categories and the commentary tradition, but they continue to insist on 
the duality of pagan and Christian philosophical traditions and the distinction 
between the two in terms and concepts. 

The inevitable focus in all these authors on the Christological problem caused a 
shift of attention from the universal to the particular. This occurred in different 
ways: while Leontius of Byzantium, followed by Pamphilus, Theodore and others, 
fastened on ousia as individuated in the particular, Leontius of Jerusalem used 
insights from John the Grammarian’s Apology for the Council of Chalcedon to 
redesign the classical theory around the concept of hypostasis. Both attempts, 
however, were faced with conceptual problems similar to those that caused the 
tritheist controversy among their miaphysite rivals. In light of this, they all step 
back from the traditional use of the classical theory in trinitarian theology. In this 
tendency, they display the whole gamut of possible revisions: from Theodore’s 
reiteration of caveats found in Gregory of Nyssa already to the complete rejection, 
albeit implicitly, of the traditional analogy in Leontius of Jerusalem. 

This hesitancy is clearly connected with the reception of a new authority: ps.- 
Dionysius the Areopagite. Almost in all cases, protestations against possibly 
tritheistic implications of the more particularist versions of the classical theory 
adopted in the context of Christology are couched in language borrowed from this 
mysterious fifth-century thinker who so strongly stressed the absolutely tran- 
scendent oneness of the divine substance.””” 

As we have seen, our knowledge of the individuals to whom we owe these 
exciting explorations is extremely limited; in fact, it may be for a reason that this 
group of experimental thinkers has stayed somewhat under the radar of ecclesi- 
astical historiography. It was easy to fall foul of heresiologists during these 
decades: Leontius of Byzantium may have been associated with Origenism 
which was finally condemned by the Fifth Ecumenical Council; Theodore of 
Raithu was, as Theodore of Pharan, anathematized by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council (680/81). Overall, the Christian tradition, in line with a broad consensus 
in antiquity, has normally prized adherence to tradition and intellectual continu- 
ity above open-ended explorations and conceptual innovations. For whatever 
reasons these thinkers and their writings were neglected, however, there is no 
doubt that any study of Patristic philosophy finds ample resources in them. The 
dual need to defend Chalcedon and abide, in principle, by the classical tradition 
led them to explore intellectual paths, indicating for the first time, perhaps, the 
fruitfulness of Patristic philosophy beyond its initial impulse. 


?" Pamphilus, Solutio 2 (138, 100-139, 119 Declerck); Theodore of Raithu, Praep. 15 (211, 12-15 
Diekamp); Anon. Coislinanus, Univers. 11 (375, 96-7 Rashed). 


9 
The Climax of Chalcedonian Philosophy 


9.1 Maximus the Confessor: Assertive Chalcedonianism 


The transition from the group of thinkers discussed in the previous section to 
Maximus the Confessor is sudden and abrupt. There is no great chronological leap 
between them; in fact, Theodore of Raithu and Leontius of Jerusalem seem to have 
been older contemporaries of the Confessor. And yet, Maximus’ intellectual 
persona could not be more different from that of every single one of the 
Chalcedonian authors hitherto discussed. It is tempting to see in him the first 
Chalcedonian Church Father in the full sense of that word, capable of stepping 
into the shoes of the great Patristic figures of the fourth and fifth centuries in a way 
that had, during the previous 150 years, only been accomplished by theologians 
outside the Imperial Church.’ 

In Maximus, Chalcedonian philosophy reached a new level too.” In some ways, 
his work marks a new departure for Patristic philosophy as a whole, even though, 
as we Shall see, his novel orientation is, in intriguing ways, inscribed into an 
unprecedented re-engagement with the classical theory of the Cappadocians albeit 
read in conjunction with his other main source of inspiration, the Dionysian 
Corpus. 

Maximus lived through one of the most dramatic periods in the history of 
Christianity in the Eastern Mediterranean.’ Its transformations were no less 
radical than those of the fourth century. His native Palestine experienced, in the 
span of twenty-five years, first a Persian occupation; then the triumphal recon- 
quest by the Byzantine armies of Emperor Heraclius; then, finally, the unstoppable 
sweep of the Arabic armies, which, it turned out, brought Roman rule to an end in 
this part of the world after nearly seven hundred years. 

The repercussions of this tectonic shift on those who survived it is hard to 
overestimate. The ruling elite of the Empire, political as well as religious, 
responded with a wide-ranging attempt at ecclesial rapprochement. This policy, 
motivated initially by Heraclius’ seemingly miraculous military success over 
the Empire’s long-standing Persian nemesis, turned over the years into an 


1 Maximus has been well served by recent scholarship. Not least his philosophy has attracted a good 
deal of attention. Uniquely influential has been Balthasar (1961). For an overview of Maximus life and 
work cf. now: Allen/Neil (2015). 

? More recent studies include: Törönen (2007); Tollefsen (2008). 

ê? For a recent account cf. Booth (2014), esp. chs. 4-7. 
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increasingly desperate call for religious peace in the face of existential threat. 
Underwritten by novel theological language for the hypostatic unity (first, ‘one 
energy’, then ‘one will’), Constantinople extended the hand of reconciliation to 
non-Chalcedonian Christians from Egypt to Persia to Armenia.* 

Following his spiritual master Sophronius, Maximus was not, however, swayed 
by either his countrymen’s triumphalism or by their despair. With an intransi- 
gence reminiscent of Athanasius, he made public his utter rejection of the 
theology pursued by the capital in which he saw nothing less than a selling-out 
ofthe Chalcedonian faith. In this opposition, he took the rather extraordinary step 
of conspiring with the bishop of Rome to convene a synod issuing a sharp 
condemnation of the imperial doctrine (649). Its acts, largely written by 
Maximus, were circulated by Pope Martin under the pretence that their original 
language was Latin—an evident sign that all participants understood the precar- 
ious character of Maximus’ role in this event.” 

It is thus hard not to have some sympathies for Constantinopolitan officialdom 
who were worried about the sheer survival of their Empire in the face of an 
unprecedented military threat. In dealing with Maximus, however—once they 
were able to apprehend him, they showed little mercy, and the Confessor paid 
dearly for his unwillingness to bend his doctrinal principles to political expedi- 
ency. And yet, within a generation of his death, Maximus’ position was entirely 
vindicated, both by the Church and by the Empire: the doctrine of two energies 
and two wills in the Incarnate, for which he gave his life, was accepted by East and 
West at the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 680/681, even though his name was 
omitted from its acts. 

At the risk of simplifying a complex story, one can say that underlying both 
Maximus’ conflict with the Empire and his later rehabilitation lies a momentous 
theological decision with far-reaching political and ecclesiastical consequences. 
Unlike all major Chalcedonian thinkers up until his own time—and certainly all 
those whose ideas have been analysed in the previous chapter—Maximus refuses 
to prioritize theological rapprochement with the Eastern anti-Chalcedonians. 

This does not necessarily make him more polemical towards miaphysites or 
Nestorians than his predecessors had been; in fact, all writers of the period—with 
the possible exception of Theodore of Raithu—were unsparing in their rhetorical 
attacks on the other side. Yet despite their polemical edge, they were all willing to 
develop their own Chalcedonian theologies in the context of an apologetic 
engagement with the criticisms of their opponents. This meant, as we have seen, 
that their remarkable conceptual abilities were spent on modifications to the 
classical theory in order to evade a number of recurrent charges levelled against 
the dyophysite language adopted by the Council of 451. 


* Booth (2014), 200-9. Cf. Hovorun (2008); Lange (2012), esp. 531-622. 
5 Booth (2014), 290-9. 
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Maximus clearly is no longer willing to continue this practice. There is, for 
example, hardly a trace of the NNWH-principle in his writings°—and we should 
not forget that the corpus we are dealing with in his case is more extensive than 
that of all the authors discussed in the previous two chapters taken together. 
Equally, we do not find him spending time addressing the intricate problem of 
whether the two natures in the Incarnate were universal or particular. As we shall 
see, he takes for granted the Cappadocian definition of nature as universal, but he 
makes no attempt to acknowledge, let alone address, the fierce objections Severus 
and others had directed at this contention. 

The consequence of this apparently fundamental turn away from an agenda 
that, for 150 years, had been set by the opponents of Chalcedon was an unprece- 
dented ability on the part of the Confessor to develop a Chalcedonian philosophy, 
as it were, on its own terms. Taking leave of the apologetic approach of the past, 
Maximus gained the space to probe the wider intellectual potential of the formula 
of Chalcedon in its coherence with the broader Patristic tradition. Thus far, Hans 
Urs von Balthasar was not off the mark when he ascribed to Maximus the first 
comprehensive philosophical synthesis based on the Chalcedonian formula.’ 

At the same time, Maximus’ theological and philosophical commitment to a 
new form of Chalcedonianism is, in a fascinating way, interwoven with his political 
stance, which combined the rejection of Heraclius’ overtures to the Eastern oppon- 
ents of Chalcedon with a remarkable turn to the West and, in particular, to the 
Roman see for which the Council of Chalcedon had always been the greatest 
doctrinal triumph. An alignment with Rome could, in the mid-seventh century, 
appear as counterintuitive as the refusal to endorse a theology evidently aimed at 
the sustenance ofa struggling Empire, but once again, Maximus can be said to have 
been vindicated by posterity. When, little more than 150 years after Maximus’ 
death, John Scotus Eriugena set out to produce what was arguably the first great 
philosophical synthesis of the Western Middle Ages, Maximus was one of the 
foremost influences on his thought and stands, thus, at the beginning of the impact 
Patristic philosophy made on later Western thought.® 


9.1.1 Maximus and the Classical Theory 


There can be no doubt that Maximus' thought in its entirety is deeply inspired by 
the Cappadocian fathers.’ As the Chalcedonian authors of the sixth century and in 


* Possibly the only reference to this notorious problem is found in Opusc. 16 (PG 91, 204A-B) where 
it is discussed with a dyothelite twist: Gleede (2012), 148. 

? Balthasar (1961), 65-6. Pace: Tórónen (2007), 1-6. Cf. Blowers (2016), 135-7 for a balanced 
assessment of the debate. 

* Cf. Kavanaugh (2015). 

? Von Balthasar specifically emphasized Maximus' indebtedness to Gregory of Nyssa in his under- 
standing of universals and particulars, ‘perhaps the most important [idea] in the whole of Maximus’ 
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particular Leontius of Byzantium whose works he must have known well, 
Maximus takes for granted the abstract dimension of the classical theory for 
both the Trinity and Christology. Based on extracts from Basil’s letters, which 
are partly identical with the opening passages of the florilegium attached to 
Leontius’ Against Nestorians and Eutychians, Maximus states that ousia and 
nature are the same, as are hypostasis and individual." The former, he explains 
with the common account of being jointly shared by all members of the same 
species; for the latter, he is happy to use Leontius’ ‘account of the hypostasis’ and 
thus the notion of the individual as the bundle of properties that are around the 
substance.” 

More remarkably, the concrete dimension of the classical theory, which was 
developed mainly by Gregory of Nyssa, then taken for granted by all major fifth 
century thinkers before becoming the hallmark of miaphysite thought, makes a 
return in Maximus as well. In fact, this aspect of Cappadocian philosophy is, 
arguably, of more importance for Maximus than the largely logical theory on 
which the efforts of earlier Chalcedonians had centred. 

In many places throughout his work, Maximus makes it clear that for him the 
relationship between individuals and their species and genera is one of concrete 
complementarity.? The species which encompass the individuals and the genera 
which encompass the species contain the level of less universal being, but they also 
preserve them in their specific dignity. Universals would therefore, according to 
Maximus, be impossible without the individuals from which they are constituted 
(Ex yàp rv xarà. uépos rà kaddAov ovvioraodaı mepure).'* It would, however, be 
equally wrong to say or imply that individuals could exist or sustain themselves 
without their species and genera.’ Rather, like Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus insists 
on the ontological reality of the universal: 


The genera that are united in substance are one (é), the same (ra?7óv), and 
indivisible (ddıaiperov).'° 


Statements like these are not throwaway remarks. Rather, as scholars have pointed 
out for a long time, they are at the very core of Maximus’ own philosophical 


thought’ (1961, 161). Strangely, the Oxford Handbook of Maximus the Confessor does not have a 
chapter on the Cappadocian roots of his thought. 


10 Heinzer (1980), 90-116. 

11 Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 545A-549A). Cf. esp. ibid. 545A-B and Leontius of 
Byzantium, CNE (180-2 Daley). 

12 Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 552B). Cf. Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 4 (148, 14 Daley). 

13 This is the main topic of Tórónen (2007). 

14 Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 10, 101 (312, 11-12 Constas). 

15 Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 10, 101 (312, 14-18 Constas); cf. ibid. 82 (274, 14-15 Constas). 

16 Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 41, 10 (116, 12-14 Constas). 
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thought." What is more, they are equally grounded in his theology insofar as the 
complementary relationship of universal and particular is, for Maximus, not a 
static but a dynamic one. Universal and particular levels of being are connected in 
a permanent upward and downward movement comparable to that of Plato’s 
dialectic.'? Accordingly, the supreme ousia is divided into genera and species until 
this ontological division finds its conclusion in the individual. In the opposite 
direction, the most particular being is synthesized in a ‘systolic’ process into ever 
more universal levels of being.’? These two ontological movements are, for 
Maximus, inscribed into the movement of the divine economy: creatures have 
their origin from God to whom they will also, eventually, return. As in Gregory of 
Nyssa, then, the primary context of the concrete theory in Maximus is cosmology 
and eschatology. Notably, the Confessor follows the Cappadocian author in the 
assumption that creatures were initially perfected only potentially (Suvdpex) not 
actually (Evepyeıa).” 

His view is summarized in a dense text from an important early work, the 
Questions to Thalassius, which Maximus wrote before his involvement in the 
doctrinal controversies of his time:”' 


God completed the first logoi of creatures and the universal substances of all 
beings at one time (as he himself knows how), and he is still at work effecting not 
only their preservation in their very existence, but also the actual creation, 
bringing-forth and constitution of the parts that are potentially in them. 
Moreover, he is at work bringing about the assimilation of the particular parts 
to the universal wholes through providence. This he does until he might unite the 
self-willed urge of the particular parts to the more universal natural logos of 
rational substance through their movement towards well-being, and thus 
make them harmonious and of identical movement with one another and 
with the whole, so that the particular beings have no difference of will from 
universal beings, but that in all one and the same logos becomes apparent: a logos 
that is not severed by the modes [of action] of those of whom to an equal measure 
it is predicated. And in this way, he demonstrates as effective the grace that 
deifies all.” 


The purpose of this passage is to solve the tension between the notion that God 
completed his creation in six days, according to the Book of Genesis, and Jesus’ 


17 Balthasar (1961), 161; Törönen (2007), 25-8. 18 Cf. Plato, Sophist (253 c-e). 

1° Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 10, 89 (288 Constas). 

2° Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 7, 19 (98, 1-100, 11 Constas). 

?! Jankowiak/Booth (2015), 29. 

? Maximus Confessor, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 2 (51, 7-22 Laga/Steel). ET: Tórónen (2007), 32. 
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statement that ‘my father is still working, and I am also working’ (John 5, 17). 
Maximus asserts, with Gregory, the distinction between an instant creation of 
universal substance and its unfolding into the succession of particular being, but 
he connects this duality with the providential and salvific dialectic through which 
God returns being, dispersed and particularized due to sin, back into unity and 
communion with him. 

The ensuing unity-in-plurality of being is closely connected with Maximus’ 
celebrated doctrine of the Logos and the logoi. Reflecting on the divinely created 
world’s evolution into multitude and difference, he writes, leads to the conclusion 
that ‘the one Logos is many logoi (moAXovds eioeraı Adyous Tov Eva Adyov). Yet by 
ascending from the world’s plurality to the unity of the divine Logos, the reverse 
insight is reached, and the one Logos is perceived as principle and cause of the 
cosmos.”* 

Scholarship has long identified this Maximian theory as central as well as original 
to the Confessor.” Inscribing Maximus into the development of Patristic philoso- 
phy, however, adds an aspect that has, I believe, more rarely been observed. Who or 
what are the logoi Maximus has in mind in those texts? Of course, in his reference to 
the Logos in this connection, Maximus draws on an ancient tradition in Christian 
cosmology (going back to the New Testament) which ascribed to Christ, the Word of 
God, a crucial role in the process of creation. Yet his addition of the many logoi is 
more innovative, as his modern students have rightly recognized. 

Throughout this book, I have translated the Aristotelian phrase Aóyos ris 
ovoias or its Patristic adaptation Adyos rs pboews as ‘account of being’ or 
‘account of nature’ because it was evident that Basil and his friends introduced 
it into trinitarian theology in a restricted, grammatical and logical, sense—hence 
the designation of this complex of notions as their ‘abstract’ theory. Yet it was, of 
course, entirely possible to give a more ontological sense to the term logos as well 
and, in fact, not few modern commentators have chosen to render the phrase even 
in the Cappadocians or in some of their later readers in such a way. 

It is, then, fascinating to ponder the possibility that Maximus’ adoption of a 
theory of logoi, which represent the unity of being at each level of universality, is 
ultimately spun out of such a more ontological interpretation of the Aristotelian- 
Cappadocian Adyos rs o?oí(as. While there does not seem to be unequivocal 
evidence for such an interpretation in Maximus’ extant works, its prima facie 
likelihood is considerable. After all, the logoi are aligned with substances—not 
least in the important passage from Questions to Thalassius cited above, and it 
would thus hardly be extravagant to describe them as logoi of substances.”° 


?3 Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 7, 15 (94 Constas), 20 (100, 1-102, 11 Constas). 

?* Dalmais (1952); Larchet (1996). Cf. Tollefsen (2008), ch. 3. 

25 A similar interpretation is adopted by Tollefsen (2008), 81-92, but he focusses more on possible 
sources in the commentary tradition. 
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If this reconstruction is accepted, the possibility emerges here of a perspective 
in which the two dimensions of the classical theory could be unified into one. 
There is no doubt, in this case, that this one theory would ultimately be ‘concrete’ 
to use this term again.”° It is a physical and ontological theory describing the 
creational movement of being from God into the multiplicity of particular being 
and its return towards the oneness of the Godhead. Any ‘abstract’ or logical aspect 
would, in the final instance, appear as a mere description of this real process—in 
the same way as the logoi as ‘definitions’ are merely expressions of the logoi as the 
representatives of universal being at the lower levels of universality. 


9.1.2 Wholes and Parts 


In order fully to appreciate Maximus’ philosophy both in its faithfulness to the 
Cappadocian tradition and in its rather daring innovation, one more aspect of it 
has to be considered. It is evident throughout the Confessor’s works that the 
structure of universality and particularity that is so deeply inscribed into this 
thought is perfectly aligned with the duality of a whole and its parts. 

This identification was already on display in the above passage from Questions 
to Thalassius. It is equally present in other key texts in which the Confessor 
describes the division of universal into particular being and its collection into 
the more universal categories." Maximus can draw on this principle in a variety of 
contexts; in a famous text at the beginning of his Mystagogy, for example, he uses 
the relationship of a whole to its parts to illustrate the unity of different people 
within the Church: 


Numerous and almost infinite in number are the men, women, and children who 
are distinct from one another and vastly different by birth and appearance, by 
nationality and language, by customs and age, by opinions and skills, by manners 
and habits, by pursuits and studies, and still again by reputation, fortune, charac- 
teristics, and connections. [...] In accordance with faith [the Church] gives to all a 
single, simple, whole and indivisible condition which does not allow us to bring to 
mind the existence of the myriads of differences among them, even though they do 


exist, through the universal relationship and union of all things with it.” 


In this unity-in-plurality, the Church symbolizes and imitates the relationship of 
God to the world. As for the latter, Maximus uses the part-whole relationship too 


°° It is intriguing to note in this connection the parallel with Gregory of Nyssa’s theory of 
simultaneous creation in his Hex. 9 (18, 7-11 Drobner). Cf. Zachhuber (1999), 154. 

7 E.g. Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 10, 101 (312, 18-19 Constas). 

?* Maximus Confessor, Myst. 1 (12, 165-13, 178 Boudignon) ET: Berthold, 187. 
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even though, in the present context, he thinks it necessary to guard against 
problematic implications by introducing the notion of a ‘cause by which the 
same whole and its parts came into being and appearance’. 

Torstein Tollefsen has rightly pointed out the significance of mereological 
language in Maximus by ascribing to ‘the system of whole and part’ the role of 
an ‘ontological foundation’ in Maximus’ thought.?? It is, therefore, important to 
note the conceptual shift in this regard between the classical theory and Maximus. 
In Gregory of Nyssa, universal and particular can be understood as wholes and 
parts, especially in the context of the concrete language predominant in cosmol- 
ogy and eschatology. The overriding character of the classical theory, however, 
was undoubtedly determined by the logic of universal and particular. As such, it 
was introduced by Basil who was not interested, as far as we can ascertain, in any 
far-reaching physical or ontological interpretation of his notions of ‘common’ and 
‘particular’. As we have seen, Cappadocian philosophy could therefore be received 
throughout the centuries without any firm commitment to the ontological status 
of the universal. 

For this there was at least one good reason: the primary doctrinal purpose of the 
Cappadocian theory had been to establish appropriate language for the Trinity. 
Yet an application of the logic of a whole and its parts to the Trinity was obviously 
problematic. This, then, may have been enough to prevent a wholesale alignment 
of the two terminologies. 

Some miaphysite authors, it is true, seemed so eager to emphasize the concrete 
aspect of the classical account, that they came close to affirming a Trinity 
composed of its Persons as parts.*? Yet for them, the main purpose of stressing 
the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian philosophy was the implication that 
the individual could also be called a physis—in whatever precise sense. Once again, 
therefore, the logic of universal and particular was primary and the mereological 
relationship of the two was merely one way of expressing it. 

The novel impulse in Maximus, then, is that this order is reversed. For the 
Confessor, it appears, the more fundamental category was the relationship of a 
whole and its parts. In and through this category, he was able to conceptualize the 
world in its single origin as well as its diverse and multiple reality, and to affirm 
them both—it has often been pointed out that a polemic against the Origenist 
heritage is an undercurrent of much of his early writing.” 

In this sense, Maximus is keen to describe the part-whole relationship as one in 
which the integrity of parts does not collide with the full unity of the whole, while 
the distribution of the whole in the parts does not prevent it from being wholly 
present in each single one of them: 


2? Tollefsen (2015), 318. °° See Chapter 4, section 4.3. ?! Sherwood (1955). 
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None ofthe universal and encompassing and generic things is at all divided along 
with the things that are particular and encompassed and individual. For that 
which does not collect the divided things in a physical way could no longer be 
generic but would be divided together with them and depart from its own 
monadic unity. Everything that is generic according to its own principle, inheres 
as an undivided and unified whole in all those that are below it and is seen as a 


generic whole with regard to the individual.”? 


The relationship of universal and particular on the one hand and the part-whole 
relationship clearly overlap to a considerable extent. In the end, however, the latter 
forms the underlying paradigm into which the logic of universals and particulars 
in inscribed. The division of genera into species and ultimately into particulars is 
one important way in which the succession of wholes and parts determines the 
shape of the world we occupy. Yet it is Maximus’ interest in and concern for 
wholes and parts that determines his theory of universals and particulars, not vice 
versa. 


9.1.3 The Christology of Whole and Part 


The distinction that has just now been drawn may appear overly subtle, but its 
relevance becomes strikingly obvious once we consider the problem that drove 
modifications of the classical theory in the decades prior to the Confessor’s 
activity. Ever since the fateful decisions at the Council of Chalcedon and especially 
due to the subsequently emerging tendency to align Christological language with 
the language of the Cappadocian theory, a clearly defined set of problems occu- 
pied theologians, both those in favour of and those opposed to the Christology of 
the Council of 451. Central was the hypostatic union, and attempts at its clarifi- 
cation inevitably turned on the conceptual difficulty of explaining the relationship 
between substance or nature in the individual and the hypostasis. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Maximus was only marginally con- 
cerned with this debate. While he certainly knew the by then classical texts by 
Leontius of Byzantium and was perfectly capable of marshalling their anti- 
miaphysite arguments when needed, there is little sign that these problems 
weighed on his thought in general the way they had done in almost all other 
Eastern theologians up to his time. Maximus certainly did not ignore the 
Christological controversy; in fact, by insisting on the necessity of affirming two 
energies and two wills in the saviour, he himself made a major contribution to its 
final phase within Byzantium.?? What is perhaps more, scholars have repeatedly 


32 Maximus Confessor, Amb. ad Joh. 41, 10 (116, 14-21 Constas). 
?* The fullest account in English is: Bathrellos (2004). 
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observed quite how central Jesus Christ was for the Confessor’s total philosophical 
vision. Most recently, Tollefsen has even spoken of his ‘christocentric cosmol- 
ogy’.”* These divergent observations, it seems, need an explanation. 

A key answer to this puzzle arguably lies precisely in Maximus’ mereological 
reconstruction of the classical theory, as it is in this new form that he applies the 
Cappadocian theory to Christology as well. In one of his most technical texts 
expounding the doctrine of Chalcedon, this tendency comes impressively to the 
fore. A section heading, which may or may not be his,’” aptly summarizes his 
argument as follows: 


That Christ, being united to the extremes [sc. of created and uncreated being] 
through the community of each of his own substantive parts, possesses securely 
also the mutual difference between either of the two parts on account of the 
identities of each part; and displays the sameness of hypostasis which is common 
to both, as that of a whole.” 


The logic of the subsequent argument is entirely driven by the logic of wholes and 
parts as both united and distinct: Christ’s natures are his two ‘parts’ which are 
joined as homoousioi with God and humanity, respectively. Obviously, these latter 
relationships can also be understood in Maximus’ mereological scheme although 
he remains, for obvious reasons, reluctant to apply this language to the Trinity. 

Equally importantly, Christ’s single hypostasis is a whole consisting of the 
natures as its parts: they are, therefore, both fully separate in their mutually 
distinctive identity and organically joined into a single subject. In this sense, the 
Incarnation is ‘the true hypostatic union of each of the parts that are joined 
together for the composition of a whole’. As genera and species are wholes 
consisting of consubstantial parts, each of which is separate in hypostasis, the two 
natures in Christ, which are separate in substance in relation to each other, 
combine into a whole that is ‘consubsistential’ (óuoümóoraros).? 

This seemingly perfect harmony between Christological and cosmological 
mereology permits Maximus to integrate also the traditional anthropological 
analogy for the Incarnation: body and soul, he suggests, are consubstantial with 
other bodies and souls but hypostatically distinct from them. The human being, 
then, combines in themselves these ontological opposites as a hypostatic whole 


34 Tollefsen (2015). 

°° [n the absence of a critical edition, this cannot be ascertained with certainty, but the language of 
the heading is echoed in the later text. 

?* Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 553C). 37 Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 557D). 

?* Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 552C). Cf. Leontius of Byzantium, CNE 4 (148, 7-150, 8 
Daley) for a similar argument. 
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consisting of parts that are each of a different substance, while sharing a substance 
with beings of their own kind.” 

This Christological approach perfectly exemplifies Maximus' overall theological 
tendency. In subordinating the narrative of universal and particular, so predom- 
inant among his immediate Chalcedonian predecessors, to the language of wholes 
and parts, Maximus could feel entitled to bypass, by and large, the long list of 
intractable and ultimately somewhat tedious problems whose attempted solutions 
had almost entirely absorbed intellectual energies for the better part of a century. 
At the same time, this decision opened the space for him to construct his 
“Christocentric cosmology’ in which the incarnational logic of parts united into 
a whole corresponded to the cosmological order of ascending and descending 
genera and species as wholes and parts as well as the dispensational movement of 
God's unitive activity into the plurality of created being with the aim of restoring 
community between God and his creatures. 

Maximus certainly was not the first Chalcedonian theologian to employ mereo- 
logical language in the Christological context. It would be surprising if this were 
the case. After all, the notion that the single hypostasis of Christ was somehow a 
whole consisting of the two natures as its parts must have seemed like an 
inevitably intuitive way of explicating the doctrine of the Council of 451. 
Maximus' language has close echoes in particular in Leontius of Byzantium's 
Epilyseis,*° but even Leontius of Jerusalem who, I have argued, had principled 
reservations about the use of this kind of terminology, did occasionally employ 
it." Yet the objections we encountered in Leontius’ Against the Nestorians were 
arguably indicative of a real tension—between what scholars of medieval 
Christology have called the substance-accident model and the part-whole 
model.” 


9.1.4 Maximus Confessor and Patristic Philosophy 


There is no doubt that Maximus occupies a central place in the philosophy of the 
Eastern fathers. In a broad sweep, he integrated important traditions reaching 
back to the fourth century and beyond into a synthesis that is at the same time 
original and innovative.” Yet assigning to him a place in the history of 
Chalcedonian philosophy as it has emerged from the last two chapters is not 
altogether easy. In many ways, Maximus stands aloof from the other protagonists 


?? Maximus Confessor, Ep. 15 (PG 91, 552C-553A). 

? Cf. esp. Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (272, 15-26 Daley). 

^' Leontius of Jerusalem, AN III 1 (PG 86/1, 1605B). 42 Cf. Cross (20022), chs. 3 and 4. 

^ This comprehensive character of Maximus’ philosophy, which I take to be a relative outlier in his 
world, is interpreted as responding to a specific cultural need of his time by Cameron (1996). 
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of this story. It is difficult even to be certain that he knew any of their works with 
the notable exception of Leontius of Byzantium’s Against Nestorians and 
Eutychians and Epilyseis both of which he evidently used in his own writings. 

Maximus’ unique and somewhat idiosyncratic political role, as sketched in at 
the outset of this section, thus finds a parallel in his intellectual activity. Had 
previous Chalcedonian authors tried to offer an apology for Chalcedon’s language 
of two natures in the face of sustained theological and philosophical criticism, 
Maximus largely bypassed this approach in favour of a more constructive philo- 
sophical reconstruction of the Chalcedonian faith on its own terms. This was 
facilitated by a renewed engagement with the classical theory ofthe Cappadocians. 
Maximus was able to recover central elements of this theory, especially its concrete 
dimension championed by Gregory of Nyssa, that had almost completely van- 
ished in earlier Chalcedonian writing under the pressure to adapt the inherited 
frame to their apologetic task. 

Maximus’ own thought did not, however, offer a mere rehash of Cappadocian 
insights. Rather, he recalibrated the classical theory by prioritizing its mereological 
dimension. The language of wholes and parts, which in Gregory of Nyssa was one 
way of expressing the overriding logic of universal and particular, becomes in 
Maximus the predominant paradigm to which other ontological distinctions, not 
least that of universal and particular being, seem subordinated. It was this 
mereological reconstruction of Cappadocian philosophy which also permitted 
Maximus to align his vision for the divine economy with the language of 
Chalcedonian Christology. Understanding the single hypostasis of the saviour as 
a whole consisting of his two natures as its parts, Maximus’ Chalcedonian Christ 
becomes the ontological focal point of the universe in a vision that is reminiscent 
of some of the earliest Patristic theologies. 

In the interest of developing this grand vision, Maximus mostly bypassed the 
technical problems that had bedevilled earlier attempts by Chalcedonian authors 
to give a philosophically coherent version of their Christology. This is not to say 
that Maximus’ own theory is immune to challenges emerging from these prob- 
lems. If, as he claims, species and particulars fully contain their genera, which 
nevertheless remain undivided in them, this still demands an explanation of the 
relationship between the whole that is in the parts, as it were, and the whole that 
transcends them. It is no coincidence that later Neoplatonists who were as 
fascinated by wholes and parts as Maximus was had a threefold whole (the 
whole before the parts, the whole in the parts, the whole after the parts) corres- 
ponding exactly to their celebrated threefold universal.** At the same time, it is far 
from evident that his claim that Christ’s hypostatic union can be understood as a 


4t Cf. Proclus, Inst. theol. 66-74 (62, 24-70, 27 Dodds). For the three-fold whole cf. esp. prop. 67 (64, 
1-14 Dodds). 
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whole consisting of two parts would stand up to the strict requirements for this 
union that had been drawn up in the Cyriline tradition. 

These difficulties may explain why the development of Patristic philosophy did 
not stop with Maximus. In one sense, one may even see him as an outlier despite 
his undoubted influence and popularity. The intellectual development from which 
the Confessor sought to break free continued throughout the seventh century, and 
as we shall see, becomes formative for the second major synthesis of the age in the 
thought of John of Damascus. Yet Maximus’ thought nevertheless remains unsur- 
passed as an attempt to change a conversation in which the Chalcedonian formula 
was inevitably under suspicion of being either heretical or nonsensical by intro- 
ducing a paradigm in and through which the language of two natures could 
plausibly express the deepest truth of Christianity. 

The strongest contrast in this regard exists between the position of Maximus and 
that of Theodore of Raithu. Whereas the latter had stretched Chalcedonianism 
in an effort to find a middle ground shared between Chalcedonians and Severan 
miaphysites, going so far as to suggest that the teaching ofthe Church required the 
use of both the Chalcedonian ‘in two natures’ and the mia-physis formula,” 
Maximus plants his feet firmly on dyophysite ground seeking to integrate this 
language into a grand theological vision echoing some of the most influential pre- 
Chalcedonian fathers. 

It cannot be coincidence, then, that as bishop of Pharan, Theodore became one 
of the most prominent advocates of monenergism, while Maximus sided with his 
mentor Sophronius in fiercely rejecting it. Karl-Heinz Uthemann has cogently 
argued that sixth-century neo-Chalcedonianism was at the root of seventh- 
century monenergism and monotheletism.^* By implication, then, the resistance 
movement was fuelled by a Christological intuition seeking to recover a more 
radical affırmation of the Chalcedonian faith. 

Such an assessment admittedly needs qualification insofar as Maximus, for one, 
was careful to acknowledge the doctrinal positions that were adopted under 
Justinian. Unlike Leontius of Byzantium, Maximus was no categorical opponent 
of neo-Chalcedonianism: he clearly accepted the identification of the single 
hypostasis with the divine hypostasis of the Logos and the insubsistence of 
Christ's human nature in this hypostasis." Yet his adoption of a whole-part 
Christology was, at least indirectly, a repudiation of the dominant tendency to 
construct the hypostatic union on the basis of humanity’s inherence in the 
hypostasis of the Logos. His insistence on the existence of energies and wills as 
co-ordinated with the two natures was, thus far, simply an extension of his more 
fundamental Christological and, ultimately, philosophical orientation. 


^5 See Chapter 8, section 8.2, esp. n. 80. ^* Uthemann (2012b). 47 Cf Hovorun (2015). 
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9.2 John of Damascus: Chalcedonian Philosophy 
under the Caliphate 


Ending an account such as the present one with Yanah ibn Mansur ibn Sarjum or, 
as he is usually known today, John of Damascus, is both inevitable and problem- 
atical. It is inevitable because posterity, Western posterity in particular, has 
consistently seen in him the final flowering of Patristic theology. His extensive 
writings have often been considered as a summary of this tradition and at the 
same time its consummation.^ Early translations into Latin meant that his 
thought, more than that of any other Greek Father, shaped Western philosophy 
from the eleventh century when Peter Lombard made extensive use of him in his 
uniquely influential Book of Sentences.” 

While modern students of late ancient Christianity have mostly emphasized the 
lack of originality in his work—whether reproachful (Harnack°°) or complimen- 
tary (Louth”')—they have nonetheless almost universally retained the traditional 
assumption of John as the end point of the Patristic period in the East. Such a 
perception is not simply wrong. There is no doubt that the Arabic conquest of the 
seventh century marked a deep caesura in the history of Eastern Christianity. In 
some ways the Damascene, as the last major writer of Greek theology in that 
region, can be seen to symbolize this cultural watershed. Yet as much as the Arabic 
conquest was an end, it was also a beginning. As has been pointed out in recent 
years, the portrait of John as a last holdout of Byzantine culture in a land lost to the 
enemy occludes his potential role in the formation of a Chalcedonian identity 
under Muslim rule.?? 

Our knowledge of the Damascene's life is notoriously scanty,” but more recent, 
energetic attempts at a contextual reading of extant sources suggest the picture of 
an active man, a highly successful and accomplished professional with close ties to 
the Muslim rulers of his native Damascus who resigned this position and moved 
to Jerusalem after the Arabs, for the first time, permitted the installation of a 
Chalcedonian Patriarch in 705.°* If the broad contours of this reconstruction 
prove plausible, the extensive writings of the Damascene appear much less as the 
product of a cultural conservative working against the decline of a moribund 
tradition, and more as an attempt to provide programmatic texts underpinning a 
Christian community eking out an existence under unprecedented conditions. 

The present study is not the place to discuss these complicated historical 
questions in any detail. Yet the overall picture matters in order to understand 
the Damascene’s place in the history of Patristic philosophy. One of his more 
remarkable works is a collection of philosophical definitions and determinations 


48 Louth (2012), 16. *9 Anastos (1966), 149-63. Cf. Colish (1994), vol. 1, 126-8; 215-16; 420. 
5° Harnack (1976), vol. 3, 156. 51 Louth (2012), 15. 52 Griffith (2006), 191-2. 
53 Louth (2012), 16-17. 54 Ables (2016), 61-99. 
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normally cited as Dialectic.” It is immediately evident that in this work, the 
Damascene draws more heavily on Aristotle and the commentary tradition than 
any previous Chalcedonian writer, even though the century separating Pamphilus 
and Theodore of Raithu from John saw the emergence of a genre of smaller 
collections of a similar kind.^ The Dialectic has therefore often been seen as the 
continuation of this trend, the increasing reconciliation of Byzantine 
Chalcedonianism with the commentary tradition.” 

A contextualization of the Damascene in the Caliphate of the eighth century, 
however, casts this writing in a different light. The Chalcedonian community for 
which John was writing found itself confronted, without the cushion of Byzantine 
state power, with numerous rival traditions, from Nestorian and miaphysite to the 
monothelite Chalcedonians soon to become the Maronite Church. Among those, 
at least the miaphysite community seems to have adopted early on an educational 
policy similar to the one that was to emerge in the Latin West as well, which quite 
simply adopted the Aristotelian-Porphyrian texts as introductory to the study of 
theology.” Theodore of Raithu quotes Severus of Antioch with the dictum that the 
best theologian is the one who knows Aristotle’s Categories,’ and regardless of 
whether these words are genuine or apocryphal, they certainly mirror an educa- 
tional practice that may well have started with Sergius of Reshaina in the early 
sixth century.9? 

When contrasted with the evident intellectual achievements of this tradition, 
the Damascene's decision in favour of the incorporation of material from Aristotle 
and his commentators into his Dialectic may not be more remarkable than his 
equally evident decision against a comprehensive integration of the Categories and 
Porphyry's Isagoge into the Chalcedonian curriculum. In other words, John's 
literary strategy appears as a consciously adopted via media which recognized 
the need to adapt the conceptual apparatus of Chalcedonians to the novel chal- 
lenges oflife in a multi-faith environment without giving up on the strong tradition 
of anti-Aristotelian sentiment among Greek Christian authors. This strategy per- 
mitted him to continue the well-worn polemic against his opponents as students of 
pagan philosophers. The miaphysites, he mockingly claimed, follow ‘St. Aristotle’ 
whom they consider the thirteenth apostle.°' As we shall see, the Damascene's 
own thought seems mostly unaffected by the Porphyrian-Aristotelian material 


5 This title only became customary after the first Latin print of the text in 1548. The Damascene 
himself arguably intended the title Fount of Knowledge (Dialectic 2 [55, 8-9 Kotter]) for this text. Cf. 
Kotter (1969), vol. 1, 29. In what follows, references will be to the longer version, Dialectica fusior unless 
otherwise indicated. 

5° Cf. Roueché (1974); (1980). 57 Louth, (2012), 42-4. 

58 King (2015). Cf. Watt (2013) for the impact of this appropriation on the later cultural transmis- 
sion to the Arabs. 

5 Theodore, Praep. 10 (200, 14-16 Diekamp). °° Cf. Watt (2013), 31-6. 

61 John of Damascus, CJ 10 (113, 13 Kotter). 
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incorporated into the Dialectic but can be understood almost in its entirety from 
his engagement with earlier Patristic authors. 

Locating the Damascene in the context of the Caliphate also helps to put into 
relief his relationship to Maximus Confessor. In many ways, John pursues an 
intellectual path very different from that of his great seventh-century forerunner. 
This cannot really surprise: I have argued in the previous section that Maximus 
gained intellectual space for a novel Chalcedonian synthesis by symbolically 
turning from East to West: breaking out of the narrow limits accorded to previous 
Chalcedonians on account of their willingness to develop their own thought in 
apologetic response to their opponents’ objections permitted Maximus to probe 
the constructive potential of Chalcedonianism when pursued on its own terms. 
Evidently, this strategy was unavailable to the Damascene whose argumentative 
patterns are therefore much closer to those encountered in sixth- and early 
seventh-century thinkers than to the great Maximian synthesis. 

At the same time, however, Maximus was inevitably of supreme importance for 
John’s project. After all, the Damascene was confronted with a sizable monothelite 
community that argued for a consciously anti-Maximian form of 
Chalcedonianism. The defence of dyotheletism was thus as central for him as 
the defence of Chalcedonianism more broadly. Much space is, therefore, taken up 
by discussions of psychology and volition in which the Damascene closely traces 
the thought of the Confessor.*? In fact, this aspect of his writing is one of the most 
influential, but it must be the task of a future study to integrate it more fully into 
the history of Patristic philosophy.™ 


9.2.1 Starting with Hypostases 


Despite his use of an unprecedented amount of material from the commentary 
tradition, the Damascene’s thought was in some ways less influenced by these texts 
than that of some of his predecessors. In particular, we do not find in him the 
tendency, encountered in the School of Leontius of Byzantium, to align Aristotle’s 
concept of ousia as independent being to the classical tradition of Patristic philoso- 
phy. To be sure, definitions of ousia along Aristotelian lines can be found in John’s 
corpus of writings,°° but there is no indication that he intended for them to impinge 
on the traditional conceptual prerogative of hypostasis. On the contrary, if there is 
one straightforward starting point for the Damascene’s philosophy, it must surely be 
his insistence that all concrete existence or subsistence is wholly and entirely tied to 
hypostases.°° 


62 Cf. Tannous (2014); Ables (2016), 119-20. 

& Louth (2012), 136-40. Both take their inspiration from Nemesius of Emesa’s Nat. hom. 
5* Cf. Frede (2002). 55 E.g. Dial. 4 (57, 6-58, 10 Kotter), 40 (106, 2-5 Kotter). 

55 Cf. Erismann (2011), esp. 272-7; Markov (2015), 54-7; Zhyrkova (2010), 90-5. 
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In the Dialectic, the Damascene introduces the term hypostasis by first observ- 
ing that it was sometimes used by the fathers interchangeably with ousia; he then 
adds the following definition: 


[The word hypostasis] indicates the thing that exists by itself and in independent, 
concrete realisation (idı0o000TaTov) by which the individual is signified which is 
different in number, for example Peter, Paul, this particular horse. 


We encounter here the tendency, familiar from Chalcedonian writers since 
Leontius of Byzantium, to emphasize the concrete dimension of the hypostasis. 
Not that the Damascene is in principle opposed to the idea of the individual as a 
bundle of properties (the ‘abstract’ account), but the present definition is charac- 
teristic of the prevalence in his thought of the identification of hypostasis with the 
independently subsisting thing, capable of being pointed to ‘by stretching a finger’, 
as John writes elsewhere,” separated from other individuals in space and time. 

As such, he continues, hypostasis is ontologically foundational. This unique 
role is brought into a simple formula which should be sufficient to dispel any 
potential doubts regarding the Damascene’s philosophical acumen: 


For it is necessary to know that neither undetermined ousia, nor the substantial 
difference, nor the species, nor the accident subsist by themselves, but only 
hypostases or individuals. In them are seen substances, substantive differences, 
species, and accidents.”° 


Being is here divided into two kinds: independent being, that is, hypostases; and 
all other being which only exists by virtue of its inherence in hypostases. This view 
is not entirely new to Patristic philosophy, but it certainly is not simply that of the 
Chalcedonian tradition either. It closely resembles that of Leontius of Jerusalem, 
and we will indeed find that the Damascene overall follows the trajectory leading 
from John the Grammarian through the author of the Adversus Nestorianos, even 
though it is difficult to ascertain whether John had any direct knowledge of the 
writings of this Leontius. 

Whatever his sources, John of Damascus advances a rather uncompromising 
version of the ‘philosophy of the hypostasis’ combining an emphasis on the 
primacy of the hypostasis with the idea that all other being, including substances, 
inhere in them. Elsewhere, he adds a further principle: 


67 John of Damascus, Dial. 43 (108, 2-4 Kotter). 
68 John of Damascus, Dial. 43 (108, 4-7 Kotter). 
6 John of Damascus, CJ 11 (114, 13-14 Kotter). 
7° John of Damascus, Dial. 43 (108, 8-11 Kotter). 
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Hypostases do not inhere in each other. Each one of them is separate and by 
itself, distinct and considered in itself, since it has a great many things to 
distinguish it from the other." 


In all this, it seems, the Damascene is rather coherent: hypostases are the carrier of 
being. Everything else inheres in them, but they never inhere. The exception to 
this is the Trinity; we shall have to come back to this. 

The ontology summarized in these few principles can legitimately be described 
as a further development of that found in Aristotle's Categories, as Christophe 
Erismann has proposed." Yet it is impossible not to see neo-Chalcedonian 
insubsistence Christology as another major factor behind John's conceptual 
determination.” As we have seen, it was the idea that Christ's unique hypostasis 
could be justified by understanding his humanity as taking its subsistence, as well 
as its individuality, from inherence in the Logos, that had fuelled this line of 
thought since John the Grammarian's Apology for the Council of Chalcedon. 

This background is in full evidence in the Damascene. In fact, he seems to have 
been the first to combine a commitment to insubsistence Christology with the 
Leontian terminology of the enhypostaton bringing together two traditions, which 
in earlier history had moved on separate trajectories. In other words, as Uwe 
M. Lang has established, John of Damascus is the originator of the celebrated 
notion that Christ's human nature is 'enhypostaton' insofar as it exists ‘in’ the 
hypostasis of the Logos.’* Re-interpreted in this manner, the Leontian term 
becomes a central part of John's ontology. Substances in general, he argues, are 
'enhypostatoi' insofar as they only exist ‘in’ hypostases: 


Properly, enhypostaton is either that which does not subsist on its own but is only 
seen in the hypostases. In this way, the species, or nature, of human being is not 
seen in a hypostasis of its own but in Peter, Paul, and the other hypostases of 
men. Or it [sc. the enhypostaton] is that which is joined together with something 
else that is different in substance to produce one whole and to perfect one 
composite hypostasis. In this way, the human being is joined together from 
soul and body. Neither the soul alone is called hypostasis nor the body, but 
they are enhypostata, whereas that which is perfected from them both is the 
hypostasis of them both.” 


The Damascene here offers a neat synthesis of the two different strands of 
Chalcedonianism which were represented on the one hand by Leontius of 


71 John of Damascus, EF 8 (I 8) (28, 231-3 Kotter). 72 Erismann (2011), esp. 277-8. 

73 For the Damascene's Christology cf. Lang (1998), 648-54; Gleede (2012), 174-81; Rozemond 
(1959). 

74 Lang (1998), 654; cf. Gleede (2012), 181. 75 John of Damascus, Dial. 45 (110, 7-15 Kotter). 
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Byzantium and his school, and on the other by John the Grammarian and 
Leontius of Jerusalem. The basis for this synthesis is an interpretation of the 
term enhypostatos which must appear natural to those familiar with later, Western 
theology but which, as we have seen, was alien to previous Greek thought. By 
understanding enhypostatos as ‘existing in’, the Damascene aligned the Leontian 
concept to the philosophy of the hypostasis specifically designed to underwrite 
insubsistence Christology. 

There cannot, however, be much doubt about the dominant element in this 
synthesis. While Leontius of Byzantium provides a key term for the Damascene’s 
elegant solution, this term is interpreted in light of a theory that is very different 
from that espoused by the learned hermit of the Justinian era.’ The underlying 
principle of John’s thought is the ontological primacy of hypostasis based on the 
notion that all other being only exists by inhering in concrete individuals. It is in 
aid of this conception that John adopts the Leontian term without feeling 
beholden to the broader implications of his theory as brought out by Pamphilus 
and Theodore of Raithu. 


9.2.2 Symmetric and Asymmetric Ontologies 
in John of Damascus 


An attempt to interpret the Damascene’s ontology as fundamentally geared 
towards the concrete hypostasis faces one major difficulty. In a number of texts, 
John constructs his account of being by suggesting an almost perfect symmetry 
between ousia and hypostasis." Such a symmetric relationship was, of course, 
suggested by the classical tradition as reaffirmed by Maximus on whom the 
Damascene seems to depend in those passages.’* Yet it does not sit easily with 
the privileged position John generally seems to accord to the hypostasis. It is 
therefore necessary to consider the relevant texts in some detail. 

The conceptual vehicle for what I shall here call John’s symmetric ontology is 
the terminological pair of enhypostaton and enousion which rather obviously 
corresponds to the traditional duality of ousia and hypostasis. Perhaps the most 
impressive text witnessing this symmetric account is found in John’s anti- 
miaphysite treatise Against the Jacobites: 


Ousia is not the same as enousion nor [is] enhypostaton [the same as] hypostasis. 
For it is one thing to be in something, but another to be that in which something 
is. Enousion namely, is that which is seen in ousia that is, the bundle of accidents 


7° Lang (1998), 651. 77 Brismann (2011), 284-7. 
78 Maximus Confessor, Opusc. 16 (PG 91, 205 A-B). 
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which denotes the hypostasis and not the ousia. Enhypostaton, likewise, is not 
hypostasis but that which is seen in the hypostasis.? 


We should perhaps not be too surprised to find John make this additional claim. 
The adoption of the term enhypostatos into Christological language was from its 
inception meant to support the Chalcedonian doctrine of two natures or sub- 
stances in one hypostasis. Yet, by pushing his symmetric account to this point, 
John also reveals its inherent weakness. The nicely constructed symmetry, we 
might say, rather disguises the fact that the two relationships it presents as each 
other's mirror images, are in reality extremely different. Ousia was always, in 
Patristic parlance, understood as the common item; to say, therefore, that there 
are many hypostases in an ousia was unexceptional. By contrast, the notion that 
more than one ousia could be inherent in a hypostasis flew in the face of both 
Aristotelian logic and the Cappadocian theory which had considered the individ- 
ual as the concrete realization of the species. 

The symmetric account itself thus confirms the ultimately asymmetric charac- 
ter of the Damascene's ontology. While there may be cases in which the symmetry 
obtains because individuals are mere realizations of one nature and their mutual 
relationship can thus be expressed by the reciprocal use of ‘inherence’, there are 
other cases in which this model cannot be applied. The existence of these other 
cases—and the Damascene follows Leontius of Jerusalem in maintaining that 
there are many of them—undermines the semblance of a symmetric ontology. 

In one important way, however, John of Damascus was clearly serious about the 
symmetry between ousia and hypostasis. He believed that there could be no 
hypostasis in which there existed not at least one substance." Given the conven- 
tional definition of hypostasis as ousia with accidents, this claim could easily 
appear trivial, but I think that in the Damascene it was not so at all. The radical 
binary on which his ontology seems to rest, recognizing only hypostases as 
foundational and all other being as merely inhering in them, inevitably blurred 
the boundaries between substance and accident. The same tendency was apparent 
in Leontius of Jerusalem. 

Could there, then, be hypostases without an ousia in the same way there were 
arguably hypostases without accidents? This was evidently undesirable. John's 
insistence on the correspondence of enousion and enhypostaton may thus simply 
have been intended to exclude this possibility. To paraphrase, as there could be no 
substance or nature without hypostasis (NNWH), there neither was a hypostasis 
without at least one substance. The latter principle had never previously been 
stated because it seemed so obvious, but in the Damascene's ontology, this was no 
longer the case. The symmetry between ousia and hypostasis thus had to be 


7° John of Damascus, CJ 11 (114, 4-8 Kotter). 
° E.g.: John of Damascus, Dial. 31 (94, 29-95, 31 Kotter). 
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asserted if only in the limited sense that the existence of hypostases without a 
single inherent ousia was ruled out.?' 


9.2.3 The Impossibility of a Composite Nature 


On several occasions, John of Damascus categorically asserts that there can be no 
composite natures.** This is more than most earlier Chalcedonians would have 
said. While they obviously rejected the notion of a composite nature in the 
Incarnate, they did not deny that such composites existed in other instances. 
Maximus the Confessor, for example, offered a complex argument stipulating 
conditions for composite natures: their parts had to originate at the same time; 
they jointly had to perfect the individual being constituted by them; and their 
composition had to occur by natural necessity.** Obviously, none of these condi- 
tions applied to Jesus Christ who therefore could not be assigned a single, 
composite nature. 

Previously, Leontius of Jerusalem had argued against the Nestorians that a 
hypostasis could not be composed from two hypostases but did not make the same 
claim about natures.** On the contrary, he freely offered examples from the realm 
of nature suggesting God could merge natures into one where he chose to do so.*° 
Characteristically, John agrees with Leontius that two hypostases cannot make one 
hypostasis and yet adds, along the same lines, the principle that two natures 
cannot ever become one except in the case of cross-breeds.?? 

In one sense, the Damascene's claim can be understood as a mere extension of a 
logic that was implied in earlier Chalcedonian authors who, since John the 
Grammarian, had suggested that humanity could only be understood as a single 
nature insofar as it was a species made up of many individuals. Christ, therefore, 
could not be a single nature as there is no class of Christs.°” John was evidently 
fond of this argument which he adduced on more than one occasion.?? Yet in the 
Grammarian and others, the claim was made mostly ad hoc, with little evidence 


*! Note that the Damascene does not follow Leontius of Jerusalem in the idea that hypostases can be 
spoken of regardless of their species. He reverts, generally, to the traditional conception that hypostases 
distinguish individuals of the same kind. 

*? Most strongly at: John of Damascus, Dial. 42 (107, 16-17 Kotter). Cf. Markov (2015), 60-1. Cf. 
also: CJ 24 (119, 1-10 Kotter); EF 47 (III 3) (111, 5-10 Kotter). 

*5 Maximus Confessor, Ep. 12 (PG 91, 488D). 

8t Leontius of Jerusalem, AN II 13 (PG 86/1, 1561 C-D). 

55 Leontius of Jerusalem, AN I 22 (PG 86/1, 1189A); II 13 (PG 86/1, 1564C-1565A). 

8° John of Damascus, Dial. 67 (139, 30-140, 32 Kotter); DFCN 5 (239 Kotter). Cf. CJ 24 (119, 9-10 
Kotter) for the example of the mule as the cross of horse and donkey. 

*' Cf. John the Grammarian, Apol. conc. Chalc. I (49, 1-15 Richard); Maximus Confessor, Ep. 12 
(PG 91, 489C-492B). 

** Most famously at EF 47 (III 3) (112, 40-113, 54 Kotter); cf. CJ 57 (130, 6-7 Kotter); Dial. 42 (108, 
20-6 Kotter). 
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for an underlying principle ruling out, for example, genera or species instantiated 
in only one individual. This then was different in the case of the Damascene. 

In fact, John had excellent reasons to take leave of composite natures. They only 
mattered to the extent that the co-existence of more than one nature had to be 
reconciled with the traditional view according to which an individual was the 
realization of a nature (NNWH). They were therefore simply no longer needed in 
an ontology which had effectively given up on the NNWH-principle and permit- 
ted the inherence of multiple ousiai in a single hypostasis. Whatever composite 
substances could accomplish could, on this conceptual basis, be accomplished in 
other ways as well. The co-existence of more than one substance in a single 
hypostasis was no longer a theoretical problem for the Damascene. The 
NNWH-principle was re-formulated as merely demanding that substances inhere 
in at least one hypostasis, not that they exist in ‘their’ hypostasis. Thus, there was 
no need for a single nature to explain the ontological unity and cohesion of the 
hypostasis—somehow the notion of 'hypostaseity’ could explain that on its own. 

At the same time, the composite substance had disadvantages which John was 
quick to point out.? Multiple natures could not fully preserve their identities in 
such a composite. There was no explanation how their different, possibly contra- 
dictory, properties could co-exist in a single nature. Finally, their union was often 
not permanent, as in the case of the human being whose soul departed the body at 
the moment of death.” All these observations, to him, exposed the composite 
nature as an unhelpful hypothesis. It is, ultimately, a sign of the Damascene's 
commitment to his own philosophy of the hypostasis that he adopted this 
uncompromising position. Once the principle that multiple substances could 
inhere in one and the same hypostasis was established as the foundation of his 
ontology, its coherent application removed the need for the stipulation of com- 
posite natures altogether. 


9.2.4 Hypostases and Properties 


Hypostases, then, were ontologically foundational for John of Damascus, but what 
precisely were they? Leontius of Jerusalem made an impressive effort to align the 
hypostasis with the bundle of individual properties. Whatever difficulties this 
conceptual decision produced for him, it showed his awareness that the ‘compos- 
ite' hypostasis was itself in need of explanation. To this need, Leontius responded 
with his theory of a composite super-property. 


8° John of Damascus, EF 47 (III 3) (111, 1-112, 32 Kotter). 
? John of Damascus, Dial. 42 (108, 26 Kotter). Cf. Markov (2015), 61 and Krausmüller (2019), esp. 
149-50 for these problems. 
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By comparison, it is remarkable how little interest in properties is apparent in 
John of Damascus. He knows, of course, the definition of hypostasis as a substance 
with properties.’ He is also explicit that in Christ's composite hypostasis univer- 
sal as well as individual properties of both his divinity and his humanity are to be 
found.” Nevertheless, his overall concern for properties as part of his ontology is 
rather limited. 

In Chapter 43 of his Dialectic, properties are mentioned together with other 
components of the individual.” Yet this passage is perhaps more telling in what 
John does not say than in what he says. In a lengthy account, he lists all kinds of 
being as existing 'in' the hypostasis, beginning from the general ousia via specific 
properties to the ‘accidents’ that set the individual apart from other individuals of 
the same kind. Ultimately, the entire section seems designed to make the single 
point that there are two kinds of being, hypostases and the things that exist in 
them. No special connection is established between properties (or ‘accidents’, as 
John calls them), and the hypostasis. 

In Against the Jacobites 11, another important and pertinent text which was 
discussed above already, John clearly refers to the influential passage in Against 
Nestorians and Eutychians in which Leontius of Byzantium introduced of the term 
enhypostatos. Yet almost the only verbal echo John preserves is the distinction 
between ‘what is in something and that in which something is'.?* Of these, the 
latter is the hypostasis. The wording adopted by the Damascene in this text 
suggests that, to him, hypostasis is more than anything merely the container of 
properties—from the most generic ousia to the accidents which in their combin- 
ation distinguish the individual from other individuals of the same kind. 

This impression is confirmed by the way the Damascene writes about the 
distinction between hypostases in Chapter 8 of his Exposition of Faith where he 
emphasizes their existence in different places and at different times, overall their 
physical separation: ‘most of all, they differ by the fact that they do not exist in 
each other but separately'?? His argument borders on the tautological: hypostases 
do not inhere in each other, and this separation is also what ultimately defines 
them. They are concretely there; one can point at them with one's finger, as he 
evocatively puts it in Against the Jacobites.”° 

All this suggests that the Damascene is, on this point, close to Leontius of 
Byzantium for whom hypostasis was mostly defined as pure existence." While his 
namesake of Jerusalem equally stressed the separateness of hypostases as their 
most notable characteristic, his alignment of hypostasis with property mitigated 


?' E.g. John of Damascus, Dial. 44 (109, 11-12 Kotter). 

?? Cf. John of Damascus, Dial. 67 (139, 1-8 Kotter). 

55 John of Damascus, Dial. 43 (108, 8-109, 21 Kotter). 

?* John of Damascus, CJ 11 (114, 5 Kotter). Cf. Gleede (2012), 173. 

?5 John of Damascus, EF 8 (I 8) (28, 236 Kotter). ET: Chase, 186. 

°° John of Damascus, CJ 11 (114, 13-14 Kotter). °? See Chapter 7, section 7.2.3. 
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this tendency.” It is for this reason important to see John’s relative indifference 
towards the individuating property to which he normally refers as ‘accidents’.”” 

Yet this reduction of hypostasis to pure existence and ‘there-ness’ was not without 
its danger for John’s ontology. After all, hypostasis was at its centre; it was the one 
being that existed on its own and by itself: yet there was, apparently, little or nothing 
that could be said about it apart from its existence or even its Vorhandenheit to use 
Heidegger’s term. How can its stability, its ontological persistence or its unity be 
explained? It seems that primary being is, in effect, reduced to a brute fact. 

Interestingly, John of Damascus seems to have felt this and developed an 
intriguing, alternative response to this problem which was both traditional and 
innovative.'?? We get a first glimpse of his approach in the following definition of 
hypostasis: 


Hypostasis is the original composition (odurrn£ıs) of the existence (ómáp£ecs) of 
each thing as itself.'?! 


This statement from the Dialectic initially seems far removed from previously 
discussed definitions in which the Damascene fastened primarily on independent 
existence as the characteristic of hypostasis or presented it as the carrier of other 
being. John's purpose in the present place is to justify that body and soul form a 
single hypostasis. He had elsewhere used their separation at death as an argument 
against the concept of composite nature.'?? Why then does the same objection not 
apply to a composite hypostasis? Clearly, this cannot be pure polemic, as the 
validity of the Christian belief in the resurrection depends on the principal 
continuity of the individual beyond death. 

In this definition, the Damascene alludes to the traditional notion of hypostasis 
as ‘origin’, ‘generation’, or ‘coming-into-being’, which had always continued to 
exist alongside the Cappadocian identification of hypostasis and individual.'° In 
this manner, he insinuates a connection between the individual existence of 
hypostasis and its original formation. This, he clearly thought, could explain the 
non-repeatability and ontological stability of the individual being as well as its 
continuity over time: 


And it is therefore impossible for that which once came into being (omoorávra) 


independently to receive another beginning of its existence (dpxyv ómoorácecws). 


For hypostasis is independent existence.’ 


?* See Chapter 8, section 8.3.3. ?? E.g. at John of Damascus, Dial. 43 (109, 19-21 Kotter). 

10° For what follows I am indebted to Gleede's research although I do not follow all his interpret- 
ations: (2012), 176-81. 

101 John of Damascus, Dial. 67 (139, 21-2 Kotter). 

102 John of Damascus, Dial. 42 (108, 26 Kotter). 19 Cf PGL, s.v. 9róoraois, I. A. 

104 John of Damascus, Dial. 67 (140, 34-6 Kotter). 
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Note that the final sentence could equally be translated as ‘hypostasis is to have 
come into existence on its own’; in fact, throughout this text John draws on the 
dual meaning both of hypostasis and of the largely synonymous hyparxis: a unique 
point of origin guarantees uniquely individual existence inasmuch as individuality 
itself is based on an identifiable origin in time and space. 

What emerges here is a rather exciting line of argument. The individual 
existence of the hypostasis gains its reality as well as its particular identity through 
its historical origin. Once it has been constituted, it can no longer be another than 
itself. In an intriguing way, this claim capitalizes on what we might call contin- 
gency. The individual is unique precisely because its existence cannot be deduced. 
It is tied to its concrete origin, and, as this origin cannot be replicated, this 
historical place gives it its non-repeatable character. 

A similar picture emerges from a passage in John’s treatise On the Two Wills. 
Here, the Damascene contrasts the ‘physical’ properties which all men receive 
from God as part of their creaturely constitution with their individual identity. For 
the former, he mentions their status as created beings, living, active (évepyerucóv), 
sentient, intellectual, rational, etc.: 


All these are substantial and physical properties. But the distinctive and self- 
willed movement establishes the individual difference. For the [individuals'] 
participation in the former [properties] constitutes identity of nature, whereas 
the mode of origin (rpómos rs »mápéews) introduces the difference between 
hypostases, and the separate origin (örap£ıs) and composition of each individual. 
The distinctive, self-moving, and different use of the physical properties makes 
the hypostases separate. For this reason, men are referred to as many.'®* 


The Damascene’s reference here to the individual, contingent origin of each 
hypostasis is reminiscent of the passage from the Dialectic, but in addition to 
the factuality of their historical beginning, the Damascene now also refers to 
something like a biographical identity. The way each human person exercises 
their physical and volitional functions here seems to be on a par with the original 
composition through which each individual came into existence. 

This kind of argument, evidently, would not easily apply to the whole range of 
‘hypostases’ John’s philosophy normally recognizes—it is a theory specifically 
geared towards human beings or, at least, towards rational beings. Perhaps this 
is the beginnings of a notion of personal existence in Eastern Patristics thought, 
but there is too little evidence that John was conscious of the additional distinc- 
tions he introduced. Be this as it may, we can here discern the contours of a theory 
of individuality that genuinely addresses the problem of the Damascene’s 


105 John of Damascus, DDCV 7 (184, 12-27 [right column] Kotter). Note the implicit rejection of 
Gregory’s claim to the contrary in Abl. (40, 5 Mueller). 
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conception of hypostasis as identified above. Accepting that hypostasis is essen- 
tially independent existence, the Damascene argues that the contingent origin of 
this existence and other equally contingent aspects of the subsequent history of 
individuals are what makes them unique. 

Interestingly, the identification of the hypostasis’ individual existence with its 
historical origin even permitted the Damascene to integrate the traditional notion 
of the confluence of properties into his own novel theory. Arguing for the 
insubsistence of human nature in the Logos, John laid out his case as follows: 


Even though his holy flesh was not without its characteristic properties, still their 
collection (äfporcua) and the coming-into-being and the composition of his flesh 
did not happen independently but in the hypostasis of the Logos. It therefore 


106 


does not have its own hypostasis but that of [the Logos]. 


Of course, John’s theory of a ‘historical identity’ of the hypostasis was not 
conceived in abstraction from his Christological needs. He even adopted a 
quasi-biological background theory associating ‘hypostasis’ as generation of the 
individual specifically with the interaction of male sperm and female blood, only 
to claim that Christ’s virgin birth made a human hypostasis unnecessary: 


From her intercourse with the man, the woman conceives the sperm thrown 
down from him, and the [sperm] itself is the hypostasis of the child.'” 


The sperm is the hypostasis from which in the female uterus a child is constituted. 
The absence of a human father in the case of Christ thus makes plausible why in 
his case the ‘hypostasis’ is the generative divine Logos and there is no need for a 
human hypostasis. Intriguingly, a similar argument was advanced in the fourth 
century by Apollinarius against Diodore: in that case, however, the claim was that 
the absence of the human sperm which, according to Apollinarius, stood for the 
human substance (ousia) passed down from Adam, meant that Christ’s humanity 
was different in substance from that of other human beings.'^? 

John's contentions about the biological origin of human individuals, especially 
in their literally ‘blood-curdling’ details,'”” may not constitute a particularly 
attractive aspect of Patristic philosophy, but this must not occlude the broader 
point. In response to a serious problem of his ontological focus on the hypostasis, 


106 John of Damascus, CJ 80 (137, 14-18 Kotter). 

107 John of Damascus, DDCV 9 (192, 46-8 Kotter). ET: Gleede (2012), 179 (with changes). 

108 Apollinarius, Fr. 142 (241,19-26 Lietzmann). See Chapter 3, section 3.2.1, esp. at n. 86. Cf. also 
Gregory of Nyssa, Antirrh. (223, 23-224, 5 Mueller). 

10 For the Damascene, human flesh is formed when the seed (the ‘hypostasis’) ‘curdles’ the 
(menstrual) blood of the woman: John of Damascus, DDCV 9 (192, 40-4 Kotter). Cf. Gleede (2012), 
178-9 for the verbal play on öpioracdaı here employed by the Damascene. 
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he developed a fascinating and innovative notion of individuality by drawing on 
the traditional association of hypostasis with birth or origin. Individuality is thus 
assigned to what we may want to call historical non-repeatability; in fact, on 
occasion the Damascene can even add more ‘personalistic notions such as 
individual activity and acts of volition. Without thus abandoning his view of 
hypostasis as ontologically foundational simply by virtue of its separate existence, 
John of Damascus introduces a remarkable theory of individuality as historical 
uniqueness. 


9.2.5 Universal and Individual Natures 


John’s ontology is a philosophy of the hypostasis albeit one that in many ways is 
different from the version we encountered in Leontius of Jerusalem. One such 
difference is that unlike Leontius the Damascene does not seem greatly interested 
in the notion of individual natures. As we shall see in a moment, there is one 
important passage mitigating this claim but before turning to this text, it is worth 
noting the big picture that presents itself to the reader of the Damascene’s 
extensive corpus. 

On a number of occasions, he predictably polemicizes against the miaphysite 
use of the concept of particular substances (he uses ovoiaı pepixai and idıkal 
interchangeably). As in Anastasius of Antioch, this practice is seen as emblematic 
of their heretical teaching'"? leading directly to the introduction of plurality into 
the Trinity." To John, tritheism seems fundamentally implied by Severan mia- 
physitism; perhaps it is for this reason that he could cite Philoponus' Arbiter as 
testimony to his tritheism, a decision that has had such long-lasting consequences 
for our understanding of sixth-century Patristic philosophy.''” Introducing par- 
ticular substances into Christian doctrine, the Damascene elsewhere suggests, 
could have even more absurd consequences such as the confession of four Gods, 
the three particular substances as well as the one common ousia;''? or it could 
make individuals both homoousios and heteroousios with each other.''* The 
miaphysite use of particular substances is without further discussion identified 
with their failure to distinguish between ousia and hypostasis."? From this and 
from the Damascene's references to the Aristotelian use of ‘particular substance’ 


110 John of Damascus, Haer. 83 (50, 14-18 Kotter). Cf. Anastasius of Antioch, Or. I 42-4 (29, 23-30, 
18 Sakkos); 50-2 (32, 7-29 Sakkos); Dial. (106, 843-108, 935). 

H! John of Damascus, CJ 2 (111, 16-26 Kotter). 

112 John of Damascus, Haer. 83 add. (50, 1-4 Kotter). 

113 John of Damascus, Dial. brevior, érepov kepaAaıov 49 (143, 43-5 Kotter). 

4 John of Damascus, EF 50 (III 6) (122, 55-9 Kotter). 

H5 John of Damascus, CJ 76 (133, 1-134, 5 Kotter). 
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for the individual,''° 
concrete individual. 

From all these passages, a fairly clear picture emerges. According to the 
Damascene, the miaphysites refuse to accept the distinction between ousia and 
hypostasis but instead employ the term ‘particular ousia’ for the hypostasis. In this 
they are uncritically following Aristotle’s authority which only betrays their 
deviation from the Fathers who stipulated that ousia and hypostasis do not have 
the same meaning.""" According to the Damascene, thus, particular or individual 
substances are identical, for all practical purposes, with hypostases. These terms, 
consequently, should not be used because they confound the vital distinction 
drawn by the Cappadocian theologians between ousia and hypostasis. 

Is the Incarnation, then, said of universal substances? At one level, the 
Damascene has no difficulty giving a clear-cut answer to this question: 


it appears that to him ‘particular substance’ meant the 


And we also say this: that the union was made of common ousiai. For every ousia 
is common to the hypostases included under it. And it is not possible to find a 
particular and individual nature or ousia, since it would then be necessary to say 
that the same hypostases are of the same and of different substances, and that the 
Holy Trinity was in its divinity both of the same substance and of different 


substances.!!? 


This answer cannot surprise: particular natures, after all, are hypostases and thus 
no real substances or natures. To confess an Incarnation of particular divinity and 
humanity would, on the Damascene's own terms, be Nestorianism. 

What does this mean for universal natures, however? Here, John is nuanced. 
Universals inhere wholly in each of their individuals. A particular, he emphasizes, 
is therefore so called not ‘because it possesses a part of the nature, because [nature] 
does not have such a part, but in that it is particular in number, as an 
individual? 


Accordingly, when one of the hypostases suffers, the whole ousia, to which the 
hypostasis belonged, is said to have suffered in one of its hypostases. This, 
however, does not necessitate all the hypostases of the same species suffering 
together with the one that suffered.'?? 


1° John of Damascus Dial. brevior, érepov kepaAauov 49 (143, 40 Kotter). For the complex question 
of this text’s authenticity cf. Richter (1964), 219-21. 

u7 John of Damascus, CJ 76 (133, 2-3 Kotter). 

48 John of Damascus, EF 50 (III 6) (122, 55-9). ET: Chase, 281 (with changes). 

119 John of Damascus, EF 50 (III 6) (119, 4-6 Kotter). ET: Chase, 279. 

%° John of Damascus, EF 50 (III 6) (120, 13-16 Kotter); ET: Chase, 279 (with changes). It is arguable 
that the Damascene here implicitly rejects Philoponus’ argument in Arbiter 7 (52, 55-9 Kotter). 
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The Damascene is thus conscious of the problem that had led to the introduction 
of individual substances but proposes a response that avoids division in the ousia. 
The universal is fully present in each individual. For this reason, if Peter dies, 
‘man’ dies; Peter's death has a real effect on the whole of humanity. This does not 
mean, however, that humanity as a whole comes to an end. In this sense, we are 
talking of an individuated nature, but it is individuated without losing its connec- 
tion, or indeed identity, with the universal item. 
On this basis, John believes he can refute the WT/WHI-objection: 


But, certainly, let us not be constrained to say that all the hypostases of the sacred 
Godhead, the Three that is, were hypostatically united to all the hypostases of 
humanity. For in no wise did the Father and the Holy Ghost participate in the 
Incarnation of the Word of God except by their good pleasure and will. We do 
say that the entire substance of the Divinity was united to the entire human 
nature. '? 


Thus far, it would appear plausible to ascribe to the Damascene an understanding 
of nature similar to what we encountered in the majority of Chalcedonian authors. 
His rejection of particular natures, it would seem, was based on the assumption 
that ousia with properties equalled hypostasis. Miaphysites affırmed such entities 
because they failed to distinguish between ousia and hypostasis. Consequently, the 
individuated ousia he could accept in order to avoid the WT/WHI-objection 
would in all likelihood be a mere placeholder of the universal in the particular 
identical with the common item except for its immanence in the particular. 

And yet there are indications that this was not, after all, the Damascene’s view. 
This becomes clear from his most celebrated passage directly addressing the 
problem of universals and applying it to Christology: 


Nature is either seen in pure thought (in which it does not subsist), or as a 
universal in all the hypostases of the same species binding them together (in this 
way it is called nature seen in the species), or concretely as the same, but 
including its accidents in one hypostasis (in this way it is called nature seen in 
the particular). 

Now God, the Word Incarnate, has not assumed the nature that is perceived 
only in pure thought (for this would not be an Incarnation, but a deceitful and 
fictitious Incarnation), nor has he assumed the nature seen in the species (for he 
has not assumed all the hypostases), but the one in the particular, which is the 
same as the one in the species, for he assumed the first fruits of our dough [cf. 
Romans 11, 16]. [However], he did not take on subsistence through it nor did he 


??! John of Damascus, EF 50 (III 6) (120, 27-121, 32 Kotter). ET: Chase, 280 (with changes). 
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use it first as an individual and was thus assumed by it, but [he himself] provided 
subsistence in his own hypostasis.'”? 


The description of a threefold universal which the Damascene provides in the first 
paragraph does not, at first sight, conform to his statements elsewhere in his 
writing. There is no trace, for example, of the miaphysite 'particular nature' which 
is identical with the hypostasis. This evidently cannot be the ‘nature seen in the 
particular' because he goes on to state that it was this last type of nature that the 
Logos assumed in the Incarnation. Presumably, John felt the particular nature of 
the miaphysites was simply the hypostasis and thus no serious contender in this 
context. 

There is also very little evidence for the second type of nature (‘the nature in the 
species) in the rest of the Damascene's writings. In fact, elsewhere in the 
Exposition of Faith he appears to go out of his way to deny that this kind of 
universal exists, at least in created being: 


In all creatures, the division of hypostases is seen in reality (mpaywarı). For in 
reality Peter is seen as separate from Paul. Their community, solidarity, and one- 
ness however, are seen only in reason and conception. For we perceive in our 
mind that Peter and Paul are of the same nature and have one common nature. 
For each one of them is a rational, mortal animal, and each one is flesh made alive 
by a rational and intelligible soul. This common nature, however, is only seen in 
thought. '? 


From passages such as this one, it would seem that the Damascene was content to 
affirm solely the abstract nature, the first of the three types in the above quotation, 
in created being making an exception only for the case of the Trinity—in this, of 
course, he merely followed the precedent of earlier authors such as Pamphilus, 
Theodore, and Leontius of Jerusalem. 

As far as I can see, there is insufficient evidence in the Damascene's writings to 
decide what conception he had of the ‘nature in the species’ let alone what position 
such an entity could occupy in his overall philosophy. It is different, however, for 
the ‘nature in the individual’. Here, we need to recall John's tendency to define 
hypostasis in terms of independent existence. In this, he was close to Leontius of 
Byzantium, whereas subsequent Chalcedonians generally aligned hypostasis and 
properties albeit for different reasons. 

In Leontius we had also encountered a view of individual nature as the 
collection of all properties including those determining the individual. 
Hypostases in Leontius, I have argued, were distinct from these individual natures 


122 John of Damascus, EF 55 (III 11) (131, 4-14 Kotter). 
123 John of Damascus, EF 8 (I 8) (28, 224-31 Kotter). 
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merely by virtue of their concrete existence. It hardly needs pointing out that the 
Damascene’s own account of hypostasis does not merely facilitate an analogous 
solution; it calls for one. This, then, is the nature Christ assumed: it is universal 
nature modified by the addition of individual properties but, despite this addition, 
it remains identical with the nature present in all other human hypostases. 

It would appear, then, that the Damascene’s considered opinion about the 
relationship between nature and hypostasis was this: natures inhere in hypostases. 
This could either be one or more, and, if the latter, they could either jointly make 
up the individual or one of them could be inserted into an already existing 
hypostasis.^^ The last case was, of course, pertinent when it came to the 
Incarnation, but John was happy to consider other examples of the same kind as 
well. This immanent nature, then, could be considered in two ways of which the 
latter could probably be subdivided again: either (1) as it is in reality and that is in 
combination with individualizing accidents, or (2) abstracted from them. If (2), it 
can be considered as immanent in all individuals of the same class (2a) or as 
abstracted from them (2b). Note that outside the single text of Eposition of Faith 
55 there seems little evidence for (2a). It would work better with what I have here 
called John’s symmetric ontology whereas it is more difficult to integrate into his 
asymmetric philosophy of the hypostasis. 

As for (1), this can be called the ‘nature in the individual’ although we should 
note that the Damascene could express himself in many places outside the 
specifically Christological context without employing this terminology. Notably, 
it is not the same as hypostasis, which, rather, is distinguished from nature by the 
fact of its concrete existence. 

Ultimately, all three kinds of nature are available to us only intellectually and 
abstractly—at least in created reality. This does not mean that they are not 
somehow, to the Damascene, real being. It does not mean either that nature is 
not properly universal for him. On the contrary, it is arguable that the Damascene 
has little difficulty maintaining the notion of natures as properly universal entities. 
In this, after all, they are not so different from accidental being that also, as 
universal, inheres in hypostases and is individuated precisely by doing so. 


9.2.6 Divine Nature 


It is easy to find in John of Damascus texts which, in the Cappadocian tradition, 
apply identical language to unity and multiplicity in God and in created beings. 
Right at the outset of his Elementary Instruction, for example, he introduces God 
and creatures as examples of the Patristic distinction between ousia and 


4 John of Damascus, Dial. 45 (110, 7-22 Kotter). Cf. Lang (1998), 649-51; Gleede (2012), 166. 
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hypostasis.'”” Similarly, he prefaces his extensive discussion of Chalcedonian 
Christology in the Exposition of Faith with the following summary: 


We have repeatedly said that ousia is one thing and hypostasis another, and that 
ousia means the common species, including the hypostases that belong to the 
same species—as, for example, God, man—while hypostasis indicates an indi- 
vidual, as Father, Son, Holy Ghost, Peter, Paul.'”° 


Despite those texts, however, it is arguable that John’s thoughts about the rela- 
tionship between divine and created natures ultimately went in a rather different 
direction. A first observation in this connection is how little use he makes of the 
Cappadocian language of ‘the common’ and ‘the particular’ in the early chapters 
of the Exposition of Faith which are devoted to the doctrine of God and the 
Trinity. His main authority there is the ps.-Dionysius, and the emphasis of the 
presentation is, consequently, on the limits of our knowledge of God as well as his 
ultimate unity and oneness. While neither of these ideas was absent from earlier 
Patristic thought, it is remarkable how different the Damascene’s language is from 
that of, say, Cyril’s Thesaurus with its evident reliance on the classical theory of the 
Cappadocians. It is, then, perhaps no coincidence that the bland restatement of 
the classical theory quoted above occurs in the Christological section of the 
Exposition not in the chapters dealing with the doctrine of God. This transposition 
provides further evidence for the migration of the Cappadocian account from the 
trinitarian to the Christological context that seems to have widely occurred among 
Chalcedonians beginning from the sixth century. 

Considering that this is the big picture, it must be significant that in the one 
place where the Damascene introduces the language of the classical theory into his 
exposition of the doctrine of God, his intention is to draw a categorical distinction: 


It is necessary to know that it is one thing to be seen in reality (mpayparı), 


another [to be seen] in reason and intellect." 


He then continues with a detailed application of this distinction: in created being, 
only the hypostases are known ‘in reality’ whereas their common nature is known 
only in thought."? In the Trinity, however, it is the reverse (dvaralıv): here the 
community and unity are seen ‘in reality’, whereas we know their distinctions only 
‘by conception’ (Emıvoia). 


125 John of Damascus, IE 1 (20, 9-21, 21 Kotter). 

126 John of Damascus, EF 48 (III 4) (116, 2-5 Kotter); ET: Chase, 275 (with changes). 

"7 John of Damascus, EF 8 (I 8) (28, 223-4 Kotter). Note the (surely intended) contrast with 
Philoponus' claim that the oneness of God is not known mpaynarı but only conceptually: cf. Chapter 5, 
section 5.3, at n. 83. 

128 This passage was quoted fully at n. 123. 
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The principle of this distinction was found in all Chalcedonians since the latter 
half of the sixth century; the Damascene merely follows this tradition. Yet it is 
important to observe the detail, as it is there that the particularities of his own 
ontology are once again thrown into relief. Close reading reveals that John 
carefully constructed the opposition: 


Created natures Divine nature 

Hypostases are seen ‘in reality”. Hypostases are seen ‘in conception’. 
Hypostases are separate in space andtime. No such separation exists in the Trinity. 
Hypostases differ in most respects. Hypostases only differ in their one property. 
Hypostases do not inhere in each other. | Hypostases inhere in each other. 

Nature is only seen conceptually as one. Nature is seen as one in reality. 


We can see that the Damascene replaces the traditional analogy between the 
Trinity and the created world with an inversion that carefully juxtaposes all 
major characteristics of the two realms. In doing so, he recapitulates the main 
aspects of his ontology: the epistemic primacy of hypostasis, its local and temporal 
separateness, its inability to inhere. He does not dwell on natures as inhering in 
hypostases but since he emphasizes that they are only accessible through concep- 
tion, it seems legitimate to infer that he has this in mind. 

By contrast, divine nature is evident to us in its unity of being and operation 
whereas the distinction of hypostases is difficult to discern given not only the 
preponderance of common properties but also—the Damascene’s most celebrated 
doctrinal innovation—their mutual co-inherence (perichoresis).'” 

Does John, then, prioritize divine unity over the three-ness of hypostases? This 
does not necessarily follow. Rather, we may surmise that the Trinity is the 
paradigm of his symmetric ontology: here hypostases are enousion because they 
perfectly inhere in their common substance while the substance is enhypostaton 
insofar as it exists perfectly in its three hypostases: 


The hypostasis is enousion, and the ousia is enhypostaton. For we know that the 
ousia of the holy Godhead is enhypostaton (for it exists in three hypostases) and 
in the same way each of the hypostases is enousion. For they come to perfection 
in the ousia of the holy Godhead.'?° 


The fact that this symmetry is not evident at the created level may partly reflect the 
imperfection of being that is not itself divine. Such protestations were traditional 
and can even be found in Gregory of Nyssa's To Ablabius.?' They did not, 


7? On this cf. now Twombley (2015) and Krausmüller (2015). 

0 John of Damascus, CJ 12 (115, 3-6 Kotter). Cf. Maximus Confessor, Opusc. 16 (PG 91, 205 A-B). 

131 Gregory of Nyssa, Abl. (41, 15-42, 3 Mueller). These ‘disanalogies’ have been particularly 
emphasized in Ayres (2002). 
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however, prevent an overall affirmation of ontological unity and coherence in the 
cosmos, a perspective that was resumed a century earlier by Maximus the 
Confessor. Of this vision, little is left in the Damascene’s ‘world of hypostases’ 
as Christophe Erismann has aptly called it.'^? Instead, his consistent application of 
concepts honed in the Christological controversies of nearly three hundred years 
motivated a radical ontology from below from whose corrosive impact the 
doctrine of the Trinity had to be shielded. 


9.2.7 John of Damascus: End and Beginning 


John of Damascus was not a mere compiler of ideas generated by his forebears. As 
philosophers of all times, he drew on the thoughts of those who before him. The 
size and diversity of his extant corpus makes it, moreover, inevitable and legitim- 
ate that his own intellectual persona comes to the fore in some places more than in 
others. An attentiveness to his own profile as a Christian philosopher soon 
distinguishes his own distinctive voice in the chorus of the Eastern Fathers. 

This voice, admittedly, is that of a thinker for whom interaction with earlier 
thought was of particular importance. Any reading of John’s texts that is informed 
by familiarity with the writings of earlier fathers will not fail to observe at every 
turn the presence of another writer’s thoughts within or behind the Damascene’s 
own words and ideas. This can lead to tensions, as in the case of his attempt to 
appropriate Maximus’ ‘symmetric’ ontology in his own very different metaphys- 
ics, but overall his creative mind facilitates an organic integration of earlier ideas 
into an account of reality that was, at the same time, unmistakably his own. 
Notably, his thought offers a fascinating synthesis of the two main strands in 
which earlier Chalcedonian philosophy moved, combining in an original and 
creative manner aspects of the trajectory leading from John the Grammarian to 
Leontius of Jerusalem with the alternative approach found in Leontius of 
Byzantium and his ‘school’. 

What is, perhaps, most remarkable about John's ontology is how thoroughly it 
took leave of the original intuitions of the classical theory. Cappadocian thought, 
especially in the version found in Gregory of Nyssa, was ultimately based on a 
vision of being as universal and one, even though this single unitive being was 
always encountered in its multiple instantiations. Hypostases, in this theory, were 
thus the necessary basis of concrete existence but otherwise they were of rather 
limited importance. Cappadocian philosophy was not a philosophy of individu- 
ality let alone personality. Its paradigm, after all, was the Trinity with its three 
hypostases which were practically identical save for their separate subsistence. 


132 Erismann (2011). 
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Likewise, applications of the same theory to creation and anthropology demon- 
strate the priority given to the one over the many: God’s initial creation of all being 
really is complete even though it requires the subsequent generation of particulars 
under the conditions of time and space. 

John of Damascus’ philosophy, by contrast, began with the hypostasis, which 
was understood as independently existing and, as such, the carrier of all other 
being. While the language of hypostases as the concrete realization of universal 
being is not altogether absent from John’s texts, his predominant vision, as we 
have seen, is based on the idea that being other than hypostases inheres in these 
concrete individuals. They are, therefore, primarily characterized by the contin- 
gency of their existence; in some of his most interesting texts this is cast in 
the language of historical and biographical particularity. In other words, the 
Damascene offers in reality what scholars have sometimes found in the 
Cappadocians: a philosophical appreciation of individuality that is rather novel 
in its radicalness. 

This reversal can, to a considerable extent, be explained through the observa- 
tion that the paradigmatic doctrine underlying the Damascene’s philosophical 
synthesis is neither the Trinity nor cosmology, but Christology. Analogous to the 
way in which trinitarian reflection informed Cappadocian philosophy, the need to 
explain the personal unity, in Jesus Christ, of divinity and humanity can be 
discerned at the heart of the Damascene’s elaborate ontology. In both cases, the 
main challenge was to explain unity and oneness, but whereas the Cappadocians 
argued for the oneness in God despite his hypostases and thus capitalized on 
organic structures of unity and harmony in the cosmos, the Damascene had to 
defend the oneness of the hypostasis despite the duality of Christ’s natures and, 
consequently, fastened on unity and identity of the concrete individual. While 
both tasks could be made to sound like corresponding intellectual movements, 
they tended in opposite directions. 

The link between the doctrinal focus on Christology and the philosophical 
concern for the individual can be further confirmed by observing the agreement 
on this point between Chalcedonians such as the Damascene and their miaphy- 
site rivals. Such a comparative look, however, also reveals the deep differences 
between the strategies pursued by these competing Christian communities. The 
miaphysite philosophy of the individual was driven by their insistence that 
the ontological link between species and individual must not be broken. 
In this sense, they maintained that the hypostasis was also a nature—the 
concrete realization of a nature. The conceptual faultline that inevitably 
appeared was, therefore, between this particularized nature and universal 
ousia. Chalcedonians such as Anastasius of Antioch and indeed John of 
Damascus were not entirely off the mark by suggesting a direct trajectory 
from the Christological introduction of particular natures and the ‘tritheistic 
denial of a realistic universal. 
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This problem did not arise for the Damascene who could with little difficulty 
maintain that natures were universal even when individuated in the hypostasis. 
This does not, however, mitigate his departure from the worldview of 
Cappadocian philosophy. Intriguingly, the point at which he broke with the 
principles of the classical theory was the exact same one which his miaphysite 
opponents were unwilling to surrender: the ontological continuity between ousia 
and hypostasis. John’s ontology rests on the opposition of concrete being as 
existence (the hypostasis) and all other being as abstract. According to the 
Damascene’s neo-Chalcedonian Christology, even a whole individual, such as 
Christ according to his humanity, can be conceived of without concrete realization 
because the latter is reduced to the notion of existence pure and simply. This is a 
breathtakingly innovative idea deeply alien to the whole of ancient metaphysics, 
including Cappadocian metaphysics, for which being was always tied to concrete 
realizations. In the Damascene this is no longer the case insofar as hypostasis in its 
pure facticity is the only concrete element of his metaphysical account of the 
world. 

Ontological possibilities are adumbrated here that will only come to light in 
later historical developments, but there can be no doubt that the need to refine the 
technical language of Chalcedonian Christology changed fundamentally the 
parameters in which the relationship of nature and existence was conceived as 
much as the analogous attempt among miaphysites undermined traditional 
assumptions about the universal and the particular. 


10 
Conclusion 


Patristic Philosophy and its Nachleben 


10.1 The Classical Theory and its Transformations 


The Christian culture of the Eastern Mediterranean was profoundly altered by the 
cataclysmic developments of the seventh and eighth centuries. Maximus the 
Confessor and John of Damascus witnessed this watershed and responded in 
and through their work to the novel situation that was emerging around them. For 
this reason, they deserve to stand at the close ofthe present account. While neither 
of them necessarily represents the final or definitive articulation of Patristic 
thought, both clearly perceived the need to sum up the tradition of Eastern 
Christianity as a whole in the face of the radical challenge to its status quo. 

In their attempts to do so, they followed characteristically different paths. Both 
their intellectual systems, however, display the deep-seated tension that was 
characteristic of the entire philosophical development that stood at the centre of 
this book. Its cause was the mismatch between the terms and concepts central to 
the classical theory initiated by the Cappadocians and the conceptual demands of 
the Christological controversy. The interplay between these two poles led to the 
emergence of a variety of new philosophies among both miaphysite and 
Chalcedonian authors. 

The cases of Maximus and the Damascene illustrate the plurality of possible 
solutions. Whereas the former hearkened back in an unprecedented way to the 
thought of the Cappadocians, read through the spectacles of ps.-Dionysius the 
Areopagite while bypassing many of the intricate Christological puzzles that had 
occupied his peers for centuries, John of Damascus’ thought as a whole was so 
strongly defined by the parameters of the Christological debate that Cappadocian 
philosophy appears radically demoted in its significance. The question of how 
ousia could be one as a universal, central for the Cappadocians as well as the 
Confessor, played almost no role in the writings of the Damascene with its 
uncompromising emphasis on the logical, epistemic, and ontological primacy of 
the individual hypostasis. As we have seen, the purpose of this affırmation of 
particularity was the philosophical underpinning of the Chalcedonian claim that 
more than one nature could be realized in a single hypostasis. John understood 
this realization as inherence in a subject; it was this decision that ultimately gave to 
the hypostasis its ontological primacy. 
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Somewhat simplified, these two positions can be seen as resulting from two 
subsequent conceptual alternatives. The first of those posed itself at the beginning 
of the sixth century: should the application of the Cappadocian theory to 
Christology prioritize its abstract or its concrete dimension? As we have seen, 
answers to this dichotomy were largely given along confessional lines. Miaphysites 
affırmed the concrete dimension in order to support their own contention of an 
unbroken continuity of being between nature and its hypostatic realizations. This 
claim was most succinctly expressed in their mantra-like repeated axiom that 
there could be no nature without a hypostasis. Chalcedonians by contrast adopted 
the abstract dimension for their defence of the formula of the Council of 451. 
Accordingly, the ‘two natures’ in the one hypostasis of Jesus Christ were said to be 
universal divinity and humanity. As such, they could jointly be present in an 
individual as long as the Cappadocian terminology was accepted, according to 
which ousia meant the same as physis while hypostasis had to be distinguished 
from either of those terms. 

Inevitably, this partial reception of the Cappadocian system caused conceptual 
complications on both sides. The miaphysites cogently insisted that according to 
Cappadocian logic something that was said of universal nature had to apply to all 
individual members of the class. If then, as their opponents claimed, the two 
natures of the Chalcedonian formula were universal divinity and humanity, the 
Incarnation would have to be said of the whole Trinity, and its object would be 
humanity in its entirety, which was evidently absurd. In order to overcome this 
difficulty, they introduced the concept of ‘particular nature’. Especially John 
Philoponus was adamant that the addition of this concept to the traditional 
terminological toolkit of the Cappadocian theory was meritorious not only from 
a doctrinal but also from a philosophical viewpoint. It explains, he pointed out, 
that it is possible for a human being to be ill or die without any necessary effect on 
the remainder of the human race. 

The introduction of particular natures into the classical theory was the first 
major attempt to adapt it to the needs of the Christological controversy. Its 
consequences certainly were far-reaching. It did not take long for the argument 
to emerge that, on this basis, it was not merely possible but necessary to accept 
that the Trinity consisted of three particular substances or natures as well. Some 
went further and argued that these particular natures of the Godhead should 
therefore also be counted as three: their opponents consequently called them 
tritheists. Yet whatever their doctrinal idiosyncrasies, the 'tritheists' legitimately 
observed that the introduction of particular natures into the Cappadocian theory 
made impossible the affirmation of the universal as the concrete whole of all 
hypostatic individuals. All that remained for the universal, then, was a unity of 
intellectual abstraction or conception, as notably Philoponus insisted. With this, 
the original purpose of the classical theory appeared to be entirely undone. Rather 
than explaining that many hypostases were truly one ousia, this revised version of 
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the Cappadocian account suggested that the universal was in reality divided 
among its individuals and existed as one only in the human mind. 

The Chalcedonian use of the classical theory in its abstract dimension, mean- 
while, was no less problematical. Under the merciless barrage of miaphysite 
criticism, sixth-century defenders ofthe Chalcedonian formula needed an explan- 
ation for the concurrent existence of two natures in a single hypostasis. To this 
end, they enquired into the ontological makeup of the individual hypostasis. Had 
the miaphysite introduction of particular natures driven a wedge between univer- 
sals and particulars, the Chalcedonians applied philosophical analysis to break up 
the unity of the concrete individual. 

In its abstract dimension, the Cappadocian theory considered ousia and hypos- 
tasis as characterized by different sets of properties. Universal properties are 
shared by all members of the same class and make up the ‘account of being’, 
while particular properties are only said of some and, in their combination, mark 
out the individual as unique.' Insofar as all these properties, however, are seen in 
individuals, the hypostasis can—seemingly on the authority of Basil and Gregory 
of Nyssa—be understood as the compound of universal and particular properties. 

In this connection, the second conceptual alternative emerged. Some 
Chalcedonians endowed the generic component of the individual with supreme 
ontological value. A modicum of Aristotelian influence is discernible in all these 
thinkers as they pointedly use the binary of substance and accident to justify their 
decision. Yet their main motivation undoubtedly is the conceptual predicament 
caused by the tension between Cappadocian terminology and the dynamics of the 
Christological debate. Leontius of Byzantium led the way by identifying the 
substantial component in the individual as ‘the enhypostaton’. This terminological 
innovation clearly indicates the underlying interest, namely, to defend the co- 
presence of two natures in one hypostasis as mandated by the Chalcedonian 
formula. 

The consequence of the ‘philosophy of the enhypostaton’ embraced by what 
I have here called the School of Leontius of Byzantium was the ontological 
marginalization of the hypostasis. This, then, was the second major modification 
of the classical theory. It effectively replaced the Cappadocians’ ontological dual- 
ism of ousia and hypostasis with a hierarchical dualism of substance and accident. 
Hypostasis merely remained as the compound of both; notably, its traditional 
function of providing concrete existence migrated to ousia, which both Pamphilus 
and Theodore of Raithu define as ‘independently existing’ (ad@umdorarov). 

It was, however, equally possible to double down on the hypostasis as the 
concrete principle of existence. The trailblazer for this variety of Chalcedonian 
philosophy was John the Grammarian followed by Leontius of Jerusalem. This 


1 Note that the latter are, per se, universal too. They are particular only in the sense that only some 
individuals of a class possess them. 
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theoretical choice was closely aligned with the (neo-Chalcedonian) notion that 
Christ’s human nature had its existence only by subsisting ‘in’ the hypostasis of 
the Logos. The intellectual trajectory flowing from this position led to a philo- 
sophical vision starkly divergent from that ofthe School of Leontius of Byzantium. 
Here, hypostases as concretely existing were primary, whereas all other being had 
its existence only by inherence in them. In other words, ousia lost much of its 
privileged ontological status. In order to explain the co-presence of two substances 
or natures in one hypostasis, the traditional axiom that a hypostasis is the concrete 
realization of a nature was abandoned in favour of an ontology of concrete 
individuality in which all other being inheres. 

In all, then, three major new versions emerged from the doctrinal conflicts of 
the sixth century, all modifications of the classical theory: (1) the miaphysite 
introduction of particular natures, an ontology of particular being at the expense 
of the universal; (2) the philosophy of the enhypostaton, a substance-accident 
dualism marginalizing the hypostasis; (3) the philosophy of the hypostasis based 
on the juxtaposition of concrete existence and its qualitative determiners which 
included ousia. 

The philosophies of Maximus and John of Damascus can be understood along 
these trajectories. The most evident post-Chalcedonian influence on Maximus 
(apart from Dionysius whom he, of course, considered a contemporary of the 
apostles) was Leontius of Byzantium, whereas the Damascene developed his own 
philosophy of the hypostasis in continuity with John the Grammarian and 
Leontius of Jerusalem.” Both, however, also stand aloof of these clear-cut alterna- 
tives, and therein arguably lies their special significance. Maximus, despite his 
knowledge of and respect for, the work of Leontius of Byzantium, is in no way 
simply a member of the School of Leontius. He does not marginalize hypostasis, 
and his interest for the enhypostaton is extremely limited. In fact, he even 
integrates elements of the concrete dimension of the Cappadocian theory which 
few other Chalcedonian authors had done since the early sixth century. 

Compared to the Confessor, John of Damascus more clearly continued the 
conceptual debates of the sixth century. Yet he too built conceptual bridges. Most 
notably, he integrated Leontius of Byzantium’s notion of hypostasis as pure 
existence into his own philosophy of the hypostasis thus arriving at a fairly 
clear-cut duality of essence and existence, a far-reaching philosophical innovation. 
Whereas Maximus clearly sought to return to the classical theory, the Damascene 
arguably removed himself most radically from most of its principles. 


? Whether or not the Damascene knew this Leontius, however, has as yet not been conclusively 
established. 
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10.2 The Significance of Patristic Philosophy 


In the Introduction I alluded to long-standing debates about the historical sig- 
nificance of Patristic philosophy: is it mostly in continuity with earlier, pre- 
Christian traditions, or does it radically break with them? And if the latter, what 
conceptual novelty does it introduce? It should be clear by now that this question 
can be answered only separately with regard to each of the different philosophies 
that emerged during the centuries surveyed in this book. Such an answer is 
additionally complicated by the highly technical character of the vast majority 
of relevant texts. It is therefore difficult to discern any potentially ground-breaking 
innovations that are prepared through these debates about doctrinal subtleties. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to identify paradigm-shifting trends that make them- 
selves felt in these texts below their proto-scholastic surface. 

Above all, both sides in the Christological debate evidently grappled with the 
difficulty of conceptualizing the individual within the framework inherited from 
the fourth century. As previously mentioned, some commentators have identified 
a turn to the individual or even the person in the original classical theory. Yet this 
interpretation can only be sustained if the Cappadocian texts are read through the 
spectacles of their later readers. In and of itself, the classical theory was in 
continuity with much of the earlier philosophical tradition in its focus on the 
unity of universal being. In many ways, its purpose was to explain how despite 
the plurality of hypostases of individuals there was real and true oneness in both 
the Trinity and in the world. 

For this reason, it was not well equipped to address the conceptual impasse 
created by the Christological controversy. The same can be said of the tradition of 
Greek philosophy in its entirety which, as Michael Frede has argued, never 
showed much interest in the individual.” The Fathers whose task it was to develop 
their own answers in the heated and polarized atmosphere of the Christological 
controversy, thus, could not avoid philosophical innovation however much they 
may have protested against the idea that this was what they did. The turn to the 
individual which, somewhat hyperbolically, has been dubbed an ontological 
revolution, was thus initiated by the conflicts of the sixth century, not the fourth. 

This is more than a historical footnote. Those who hoped to find a turn to the 
individual in the Cappadocians themselves, expected this to result in a philosoph- 
ical vision of individuals harmonically united to form a larger whole. The turn to 
the individual that actually took place in the context of the Christological contro- 
versy, by contrast, shows the disruptive consequences inevitably accompanying 
such a paradigm shift. The relationship between the individual and its class 
become as questionable as the constitution of being as a whole, the ontological 


3 Cf. Frede (1997). 
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role of existence, and many others. In this manner, the philosophical innovations 
of the sixth and subsequent centuries prefigure the ambiguity of much later 
intellectual transformations for which these developments provide the blueprint 
whether by direct influence or simply by a continuity of the same doctrinal 
problematic. 

One of the rare moments in which this wider horizon of the Patristic debate 
comes distinctly into view occurs at the outset of Leontius of Byzantium’s 
Epilyseis. Leontius quotes his miaphysite opponent with the following question: 


When the Logos assumed human nature, did he assume it as seen in the species 
or as in an individual?* 


What at first sight appears like a merely technical problem,” at closer inspection 
permits a glimpse of the intellectual paradigm shifts these debates would ultim- 
ately usher in. 

Was Christ’s humanity that of an individual or rather a universal? It is arguable 
that much of the force of early Christology since the New Testament rested on a 
deliberate ambiguity on this precise point. There is no doubt that Jesus of 
Nazareth is portrayed in the gospels as a human individual—the son of his 
parents, part of a family whose ancestry allegedly included the famous King 
David, historically and culturally situated within first-century Judaism, a rabbi 
debating rabbis, a man confronted with the occupied status of his nation. This 
individual, obviously, is depicted as a special or even unique person, but this 
uniqueness is asserted alongside his existence as a historical individual, not in an 
attempt to deny it. 

At the same time, however, Jesus was also always more than an individual. C.F.D 
Moule, in his still valuable The Origin of Christology? has argued that the inter- 
pretation of Christ as a collective individual was central to the earliest forms of 
Christological reflection as we find them in the Bible. Such an understanding 
would have made all the more sense to the early readers of the New Testament 
texts given how prevalent the same pattern was in the Old Testament already 
where Adam is simply another word for ‘human being’, Israel was both the name 
of a man and of a people, and the suffering servant of Isaiah 53 stood for the 
elected nation in its entirety. It therefore comes as no surprise that all these three 
cases of collective individuals were applied to Jesus at an early point: he was Adam; 
he was Israel; and he was the suffering servant. 

The inherent plausibility and popularity of these ideas is easy to understand 
once we recall that this kind of ambiguity was typical for mythical thought in 
general. Stories identifying nations or families with their founders were known to 


* Leontius of Byzantium, Epil. 1 (270,15-16 Daley). ET: Daley, 271 (with changes). 
* For an analysis of this problem cf. Chapter 7, section 7.2.3. é Moule (1977). 
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many traditional cultures. The question we inevitably ask, namely, whether the 
story has a historical foundation, whether its hero or heroine is an historical 
individual or not, is in important ways beside the point as these mythical stories 
defy that alternative. They are predicated on the willingness of readers to accept a 
reality in which the borderline between individual and collective is blurred. In this 
way, myths narrate the story of a person and the story of a family, a city, or a 
nation at the same time. 

By insisting that Leontius has to decide between a universal or an individual 
human nature in Jesus Christ, his opponent targets precisely this productive 
ambiguity. Leontius, it is true, refuses to accept the alternative, and we have seen 
that subsequent Chalcedonians up to and including Maximus the Confessor and 
John of Damascus, continue to affirm Christ’s humanity as somehow both indi- 
vidual and universal. And yet it would be facile to conclude that one party 
maintained a traditional view of the world in the teeth of their rationalistic 
opponents. Clearly, the question of Christ’s historical individuality was legitimate, 
and as soon as the ontological status of his person became the object of conceptual 
analysis, a decision on this point could not forever be avoided. It is therefore no 
coincidence that the Damascene, as we have seen, was at pains to define hypostasis 
in terms of concrete existence and, to that end, introduced something like historical 
and biographical uniqueness as its criterion. 

It would obviously be anachronistic to credit the miaphysite opponents of 
Chalcedon with a project of ‘demythologization’ or think of John of Damascus 
as the originator of modern historical consciousness. And yet it is arguable that 
the insistent and increasingly subtle doctrinal enquiries into the nature of the 
Incarnation and the metaphysical constitution of the person of Jesus Christ that 
followed the impasse of the Council of Chalcedon changed the intellectual matrix 
of Western thought in such a way that would ultimately make these modern 
questions feasible and intelligible. 


10.3 Patristic Philosophy and its Posterity 


From these last reflections it is already evident that the history of Patristic 
philosophy did not end with John of Damascus. Rather, its novel ideas were 
received and caused further debate throughout the centuries. This, at one level, 
is stating the obvious. It is evident that the Cappadocians, Maximus, the 
Damascene and some others continued to be read at least in Greek and Latin. 
They were recognized as authoritative Fathers by East and West, and their 
writings, where they were known, were cited with due respect and deference. 
Beyond such generalities, however, it is surprisingly difficult to trace the 
influence the Eastern Fathers had on later thought. This, as one would expect, is 
particularly the case when it comes to their philosophy which has generally found 
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little attention in traditional scholarship. In what follows, this gap cannot be 
remedied. Instead, a number of observations will be offered as pointers indicating 
that the philosophical significance in the writings of these Christian writers did 
not simply evaporate but became influential for developments long after their own 
lifetime. 

The reception of Patristic philosophy can be described in four different stories 
each of which comes with its own twists and complications. None of them has so 
far been thoroughly investigated. 


10.3.1 Byzantium 


Most straightforwardly, Patristic thought lived on in Byzantium. Despite the social 
and cultural changes that occurred in the Empire after the eighth century, 
doctrinal debates continued and with them the discursive context in which 
Patristic philosophy had flourished. In fact, the ideas and arguments encountered 
in the protagonists of the iconoclastic controversy, such as Theodore the Studite 
and Photius in the ninth century, in many ways directly continued the debates 
described in the present book.’ The same can be said about the later debate about 
the filioque or the Palamite controversy. 

Still, not many studies exist to trace this process in detail. Smilen Markov has 
recently shown the importance of John of Damascus’ philosophy for Psellus and 
Gregory Palamas.* Similarly, Dirk Krausmüller has argued for continuities 
between sixth-century debates and the writings of Nicetas Stethatos and Leo of 
Chalcedon in the eleventh century.’ Valuable as they are, however, these investi- 
gations only throw into relief the overall dearth of research on this topic. 


10.3.2 The Islamic World 


Another important context in which Patristic philosophy was received was the 
Islamic world of the late first millennium. Christians and Muslims lived side by 
side during this period, and their faiths were sufficiently similar to make their 
differences all the more palpable and problematical. Christians knew Syriac and 
sometimes Greek; they were thus indispensable for the transmission of Greek 
knowledge into Arabic hands. The notion that Christians were significant for the 
emergence of Islamic philosophy has therefore often been entertained, but to date 
only little detailed evidence has been produced. The influential argument by Max 
Meyerhof postulating a migration of philosophers from Alexandria to Baghdad in 


? Cf. Erismann (2017). * Markov (2015), 298-363. ? Krausmüller (2016). 
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the eighth and ninth centuries’? has more recently been modified to suggest that 
Syriac Christians played a major role in this process of transition.” If so, it is likely 
that the argumentative patterns developed as part of the Christological contro- 
versy had their role to play in this process as well. 

As for early Islamic theology or Kalam, it has long been held that Christian 
influences were significant for its original emergence.’* While this view has not 
remained unopposed, its proponents have connected it to the ‘religious debate 
culture of the Middle East in the period prior to and shortly after the Muslim 
conquests'.'? Such a reconstruction evidently conforms closely to the explanation 
that I have proposed for the evolution of Patristic philosophy during the latter half 
of the first millennium. Structural parallels have specifically been adduced 
between Christological texts from the Syriac milieu and early examples of 
Kaläm-literature.'* Some scholars have also argued for a transfer of ideas and 
doctrines, but this has overall remained controversial.'? 

Much more research will be needed to refine these findings. The study of 
Patristic philosophy has long suffered from attempts to refer to older philosoph- 
ical ideas as determinative forces in its formation; the same mistake should not be 
repeated in an examination of the role Christian philosophy may have played for 
the intellectual culture of early Islam, whose development would equally have 
followed its own intrinsic logic. Yet a clearer perception of the philosophical 
character of Patristic doctrinal debates and the recognition of the significance of 
Syriac-speaking Christianity may yet result in a better understanding of its role 
as a catalyst at a time when Muslim thinkers were attempting to develop a 
theological and philosophical culture in accordance with the principles of their 
own religion. 


10.3.3 The Western Middle Ages 


We are on safer ground asserting the influence of Patristic philosophy on the Latin 
West.'? Important texts by ps.-Dionysius, Maximus, and Gregory of Nyssa were 
available to the great Carolingian thinker, John Scotus Eriugena. Eriugena's own 
magisterial Periphyseon relies heavily on these authorities, and even where they 
are not quoted, he follows their intellectual intuitions.'” Unfortunately, Eriugena's 
later condemnation makes it difficult to discern the subsequent dissemination of 


1° Meyerhof (1930). ™ Watt (2013). 12 Stroumsa (1985), 101. 

? Treiger (2016), 29. 14 Treiger (2016), 29-34; Cook (1980); Tannous (2009). 

1° Treiger (2016), 34-8. 

1° I leave aside here, in line with the scope of this book, the Western reception of the Corpus 
Dionysiacum. 

17 Dräseke (1902); Jeauneau (1982). 
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these ideas among early medieval thinkers, although some work can and has been 
done.'? 

Of more lasting significance was the translation into Latin of John of Damascus' 
Exposition of Faith under the title De fide orthodoxa by Burgundio of Pisa in the 
mid-eleventh century.'” Peter Lombard, who at the time was in the final stages of 
producing his Book of Sentences drew heavily on this newly available text." The 
unique importance of the Lombard's work for scholastic theology throughout the 
Middle Ages ensured considerable attention for the thought of the Damascene 
as well. 

Yet the precise shape this reception took and, especially, its importance beyond 
the field of Christian doctrine, has yet to be fully explored. The Lombard's use of 
John of Damascus was eclectic, and his citations sometimes tendentious.?! His 
readers, therefore, received a rather distorted picture of the thought of the great 
Eastern Father. And yet it is arguable, as Richard Cross in particular has shown, 
that through the Latin Exposition important philosophical ideas were passed on to 
Western medieval readers.?? 


10.3.4 Early Modernity 


The conceptual influence of John of Damascus’ Christology continued into early 
modernity. It was particularly strong among the early Protestant scholastics who 
for theological reasons of their own were desirous to recuperate the insights of the 
pre-medieval Greek theological tradition. A much larger dossier of Patristic texts 
illustrating all major aspects of its development until the eighth century was, 
however, put at the disposal of early modern readers in the remarkable Dogmata 
Theologica by the seventeenth-century Jesuit scholar, Denis Pétau (Dionysius 
Petavius). This multi-volume work, in many ways the first history of dogma, 
contains in its tractate on the Trinity a lengthy chapter (IV 9) illustrating all major 
aspects of the Cappadocian theory and its later reception.”* Petavius discusses its 
potential tritheism as well as the question of whether Christ’s human nature was 
individual or universal. The presentation is adorned by a generous selection of 
important quotations from all major Eastern Fathers from the Cappadocians to 
the Damascene and Abt Qurrah. 

Through Petavius, Patristic philosophy was drawn into some of the most 
heated intellectual controversies of early modernity. One of his later editors 


18 D'Onofrio (1987). 

For an overview of the Damascene’s Western influence in the twelfth century cf. Anastasos 
(1966), 149-63. 

? For the complicated questions surrounding the dates cf. Buytaert (1950). Cf. also Colish (1994), 
vol. 1, 126-8; 215-16; 420, 

?! Zachhuber (2020b). ?? Cross (2000), 121-4. 23 Pétau (1865), vol. 3, 1-12. 
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dryly observed that Petavius’ account was most eagerly studied and discussed 
among Protestants and dissenters.”* This was hardly an exaggeration. Joseph 
Bingham drew on Petavius’ presentation of the Greek Fathers in his notorious 
University Sermon at Oxford in 1695, in which he made the case for tritheism 
based on arguments reminiscent of John Philoponus.?? Only a few years earlier, 
Ralph Cudworth had drawn the same inference from the Patristic material 
presented by Petavius but used it to defend his own Platonist Christianity as 
more acceptable than the ‘tritheism’ of Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril of 
Alexandria? 

The wide circulation of Cudworth's book, especially in its Latin translation by 
Johann Lorenz von Mosheim, ensured that most scholars of antiquity in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century were familiar with this issue." Under 
the influence of German Idealism, interestingly, a more positive response to 
Patristic philosophy as presented by Petavius became possible. For this, the 
most impressive example may be August Isaak Dorner who acknowledged that 
his own reconstruction of historic Christology drew its inspiration not least from 
Petavius’ account of the Greek Fathers.?? Considering the enormous influence that 
Dorner's multi-volume history of Christology was to wield over the subsequent 
study of Patristics and historical theology as a whole, it is intriguing to reflect that 
for all its absence from the major accounts of philosophical history, the intellectual 
tradition of Eastern Christianity never quite ceased to fascinate and influence its 
readers throughout the centuries. 


24 Pétau (1865), vol. 3, 12. 

?* Bingham (1855), vol. 10, 361-83, esp. 368-71. Petavius is explicitly referenced on p. 171. 
2 Cudworth (1678), 600-4. 7 Franz (1996), 48-9. 

?* Dorner (1839), 57, n. The reference is omitted from later editions. 
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